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PREFACE 


In  the  preface  to  "  The  Evolution  of  Morality,"  pub- 
lished in  1878,  reasons  were  given  for  dealing  only 
incidentally  in  that  work  with  sexual  morality.  The 
justification  for  the  course  then  pursued  is  to  be  found 
ill  the  present  volume,  which  could  not  then  have 
been  written ;  although  the  second  edition  of  Dr 
J.  F.  M'Lennan's  "  Primitive  Marriage  "  had  appeared 
in  1876,  with  certain  additions,  under  the  title  of 
"Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  and  in  1877  had  been 
published  Dr  Lewis  H.  Morgan's  "  Ancient  Society," 
which  severely  criticised  Dr  M'Lennan's  views.  It 
was  not  until  the  appearance,  in  1880,  of  the  result  of 
the  enquiries  made  by  the  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison  and 
Mr  A.  W.  Howitt  into  the  system  of  marriage  and 
relationship  in  use  among  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
under  the  title  of  "  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,"  that  a 
serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject  of 
sexual  morality  was  possible.  Such  an  attempt  is 
made  by  the  present  work,  during  the  preparation  of 
which  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  corresponding 
with  Mr  Fison,  with  reference  to  the  Australian 
system,  and  I  have  to  thank  him  and  Mr  Howitt  for 
their  ready  consent  to  my  making  use  of  information 
received  from  them.  If  Dr  J.  F.  M'Lennan  had 
lived,  however,  this  work  might  not  have  appeared. 
In  the  year  1877  I  had  some  discussion  with  him 
relative  to  the  Australian  marriage  system,  and  in  one 
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of  his  letters  he  wrote  :  "  Since  I  saw  you  the  subject 
has  acquired  fresh  importance  in  my  opinion,  and  I 
mean  to  work  at  it."  Subsequently  he  wrote  that  he 
had  been  hard  at  work,  and  had  been  makiug  progress. 
It  appears  firom  Mr  D.  M'Lennan's  preface  to  "  The 
Patriarchal  Theory,"  published  since  his  brother's 
death,  that  Dr  M'Lenuan  had  coUected  materials  for 
"a  general  work  on  the  structure  of  the  earliest 
human  societies."  This  work  would  have  been  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
not  be  wholly  lost  to  science.  In  its  absence  I  may 
be  allowed  to  bring  forward  the  result  of  my  own 
enquiiies,  which  go  over  much  the  same  ground  as 
Dr  M'Lennan's,  although  probably  he  would  have 
rejected  many  of  my  conclusions  as  differing  from  his 
own.  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  doing  so,  as  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  present  volume  have  engaged 
my  attention  for  many  years  past,  and  as  the  convic- 
tion has  been  forced  upon  me  that  the  hypotheses  of 
Dr  M'Lennan  and  Dr  Morgan,  differing  so  widely 
from  each  other  as  they  do,  are  both  frindamentally 
erroneous. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SEXUAL  MORALITY. 


It  was  stated,  when  treating,  in  "  The  Evalution  of 
Morality,"  of  the  altruistic  sentiments,  that  the  active 
virtues,  while  having  a  certain  ohjective  analogj-  to, 
differ  essentially  both  in  nature  and  in  aim  from,  the 
actions  required  by  the  merely  passive  duties.  The 
latter  are  founded  on  the  right  which  every  man  has 
to  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  own  property  ; 
whereas,  benevolent  actions  are  not  founded  on  any 
such  right,  although  their  practical  effect  ia  to  confirm 
it  after  it  has  been  acquired.  In  fact,  the  object  of 
such  actions  is,  "  instead  of  al)stainiiig  from  inter- 
ference with  a  man's  pos.sessions,  to  aid  in  preserving 
them,  and  this  in  the  largest  sense,  as  including  body 
and  mind,  material  and  immaterial."  Both  the  passive 
and  the  active  virtues  are  seen  thus  to  have  relation  to 
others,  and  at  first  sight  it  appears  as  though  sexual 
conduct,  except  in  the  case  of  adultery,  wjis  not  within 
the  sphere  of  morals,  seeing  that  it  is  not  concerned 
with  the  possessory  rights  of  others.  The  difficulty  ia 
removed,  however,  when  it  is  shown  that  morality  has 
two  sides,  the  objective  and  the  subjective.  There 
would  be  no  moral  '*  law  "  in  the  absence  of  the  wrong 
to  another,  or  interference  with  posses.sory  rights,  which 
w  at  the  base  of  the  objective  phase  of  morality,  but 
the  subjective  result  is  not  less  important.  This 
appears  from  the  consideration   of  actions  as  wrong 
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(criminal)  in  relation  to  their  consequences  to  others, 
and  wrong  (sinful)  in  their  eflFect  on  the  individuals 
performing  them.  Actions  may  have  the  former 
quality  without  partaking  of  the  latter.  Criminality 
has  relation  to  society,  while  sinfulness  has  reference 
to  the  moral  nature  of  the  individual.  Thus  the 
criminality  of  murder,  stealing,  and  adultery  consists 
in  the  interference  by  these  actions  with  the  social 
rights  of  others ;  their  sinfulness  depending  on  theii 
tendency  to  injuriously  affect  the  moral  nature  of  the 
criminal.  It  is  only  when  this  tendency  becomes  the 
predominant  motive  for  the  prohibition  of  such  actions 
that  they  are  thought  to  be  sinful  At  this  stage  the 
social  injury  assumes,  from  the  moral  standpoint,  a 
secondary  place>  as  a  mere  incident  of  a  depraved 
moral  condition ;  and  it  is  now  only  that  sexual  con- 
duct, except  where  actual  injury  to  others  ia  occasioned 
by  it,  can  strictly  be  treated  as  wrong  either  objectively 
or  subjectively.  The  moral  wrong  of  sensuality  is  thus 
seen  to  be  subjective  rather  than  objective,  and  the 
fact  that  such  conduct  may  be  sinful  without  being 
criminal,  shows  that  the  element  of  injury  to  others  i£ 
not  always  essential  to  the  idea  of  moral  obligation. 
It  shows,  in  fact,  that  the  ultimate  foundation  of  the 
moral  nature  of  all  actions  is  duty,  not  towards  others, 
but  towards  self,  and  therefore?  that  this  is  the  primary 
motive  to  right  action,  and  not  duty  towards  one's  fellow- 
men,  which  is  strictly  a  secondary  motive.  The  true 
ground  of  morality  is  to  be  found  in  the  being  of  man, 
as  part  of  the  universal  whole  of  nature,  although  his 
relationship  to  mankind  at  lai^,  as  well  as  to  the 
memlxTS  of  the  animal  kingdom,  gives  rise  to  special 
obligations.  Or,  as  it  may  be  stated,  morality  is  based, 
30  ffur  as  conoems  the  passive  virtues,  on  man  s  duty  tc 
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himself  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Universal  Existence,  and 
as  to  the  active  virtues,  on  his  duty  to  others  as 
members  of  the  human  brotherhood.  The  distinction 
betTyneen  these  two  classes  of  virtues  is,  however, 
purely  objective.  Subjectively  they  have  a  common 
hisis  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  therefore  they  must 
Iwth  be  traced  to  the  Universal  ExisteucCj  of  which 
mankind  forms  part.  The  active,  no  less  than  the 
paasive,  virtues  spmig  from  the  condition  of  moral 
parity  which  characterises  those  whose  being  is  in 
|»erfwt  harmony  with  the  Organic  Whole.  The  spring 
and  source  of  all  moral  conduct  should  be,  therefore, 
the  perfection  of  one's  own  being,  and  seen  in  this 
liglit,  sexual  conduct  is  not  less  subject  to  the  law  of 
morality  than  a  life  of  pa-ssive  virtue,  or  the  practice 
of  benevolence  and  the  cultivation  of  the  altruistic 
wntiments. 

Moreover,  although  sexual  conduct  may  not  be  in 

itself  Libjectively  wrong,  it  may  be  criminal  when  it 

infringes  the  regulations  o(  society.     The  family  is  the 

r^It  of  the  sexual  union  of  individuals,  and  as  it 

rorms  the  unit  of  society  as  now  constituted  among 

tlie  most  cidtured  human  races,  whatever  may  have 

^been  the  case  in  the  past,  the  constitution  of  society 

depends  largely  on    the   relation    bctweeu    the 

In  treating  of  the  development  of  the  law  of 

Inuirrijige,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 

to  eliow  what  was  the  sexual  condition  of  primeval 

tinan ;  that  is,  whether  during  the  earliest  period  of 

[man's  history  there  was  a  recognise<l  law  of  marriage, 

[or  whether  the  sexes   lived   together    in   a  state  of 

[pitimiscuity.     The  idea  of  law  implies  restraint   on 

action,  but  the  restraint  may  not  necessarily  have 

een  imposed  by  man  on  man  ;  as  it  may  have  been 
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implanted  in  man's  nature,  whether  he  spraug  from 
an  inferior  form  of  animal  life,  or  was  derived  from  a 
superior  source.  In  whatever  manner  it  originated, 
that  resti'aiut  gave  form  to  the  law  of  marriage,  the 
nature  of  which  has  to  be  considered  and  its  develop- 
ments descril>ed»  g  the  enquiry  it  will  be 
found  that  the  do  aahip  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  [e,  the  consideration  of 
which  will  lead  t  [lat  of  the  primitive  rule 
of  descent  and  its  ia  existing  in  combina- 
tion  with  differenl  laiTiage,  and  the  system 


of  relationsliips  b] 


rule  is  accompanied. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

PRIMEVAL   MAN. 

Society  is  based  on  two  instincts  which  are  as  power- 
M  in  their  operation  in  the  animal  kingdom  as  with 
mankind — the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  the 
sexual  instinct.  The  activity  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  may  be  said  to  affect  the  form  or  "  mode  " 
of  society,  giving  rise  to  the  idea  of  law,  or  the  regula- 
tions under  which  society  endures  ;  while  the  sexual 
instinct  is  concerned  with  the  existence  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  make  up  the  social  group.  Without  the 
latter  the  race  could  npt  be  perpetuated,  and  it  would 
come  to  an  end,  and  society  with  it,  as  soon  as  the 
individuals  of  the  race  ceased  to  exist.  The  sexual 
instinct  is  thus  equally  fundamental  with  that  of 
self-preservation,  and  it  is  no  less  general.  Every 
individual,  male  or  female,  at  a  certain  age,  becomes 
cognisant  of  the  former  just  as  truly,  although  not  at 
80  early  a  period,  as  he  or  she  shows  the  influence  of 
tne  latter.  Those  instincts  have  another  feature  in 
common.  That  of  self-preservation  has  two  phases : 
"^^  subjective  and  the  objective,  of  which  the  one 
relates  to  the  agent,  while  the  other  concerns  the 
wtion  which  is  at  the  base  of  moral  law.  In  like 
manner  the  sexual  instinct  has  a  subjective  and  an 
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objective  phase,  the  former  of  which  concerns  the 
individual,  and  the  latter  the  result  of  his  activity. 
In  both  cases,  moreover,  the  instinct  has  subjectivdy 
a  double  relation — that  to  the  individual  acting,  and 
that  to  the  individual  affected  by  the  action.  Here, 
however,  the  analogy  ceases,  for  the  objective  phase 
of  the  sexual  instinct,  unlike  that  of  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  cannot,  except  where  force  is  an 
element,  come  into  existence  without  the  consent, 
and,  indeed,  co-operation  of  the  individuals  im- 
mediately concerned  ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  less 
necessary  to  the  subjective  phase  of  that  instinct 
if  it  is  to  exhibit  its  proper  activity. 

The  subjective  phase  of  the  sexual  instinct  concerns 
the  individuals  whose  co-action  is  thus  seen  to  be 
required,  and  its  outward  expression  is  the  union 
of  the  sexes  in  "  marriage,"  using  this  term  in  its 
widest  sense.  In  like  manner  the  objective  phase  of 
the  sexual  instinct  has  relation  to  the  result  of  this 
union,  and  may  be  said  to  affect  the  offspring  of 
marriage.  The  birth  of  offspring  gives  rise  to  feelings 
in  the  minds  of  its  parents  so  active  and  so  general 
as  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  secondary  instinct. 
This  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  maternal  instinct, 
but  it  would  be  more  properly  termed  the  parental 
instinct,  as  it  is  common  to  both  parents ;  although 
it  is  generally  more  strongly  developed  with  the 
mother,  owing  to  her  closer  connection  with  the 
child  as  its  nourisher  or  nurse  both  before  and  after 
its  birth.  The  intimate  association  between  mother 
and  child  is  of  great  practical  importance  from  the 
fjict  that,  as  we  shall  see,  the  rules  of  kinship,  as 
distinguished  from  simple  relationship,  are  in  the 
iirst  instance  usually  connected  with  that  special  asso- 
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ciatioL,  altlioiigU  not  necessarily  so.  The  miiternal, 
or  rather  parental,  instinct  lias  thus  rehxtion  to 
offspring,  and  through  it  the  objective  phase  of 
the  sexual  instinct  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  idea  of  kinship ;  as  the  subjective 
phase  of  that  instinct  is  at  the  base  of  the  law  of 
namage. 

As  the  sexual  instinct  is  so  fundamental  and  general, 
session  in  action  must  bo  regarded  as  necessary 
proper.  Like  tliat  of  the  instinct  of  self- preserva- 
tion, however,  tlie  activity  must  be  controlled,  otlier- 
wise  much  evil  would  ensue  both  to  individuals  and 
to  society  at  large.  A  condition  of  absulute  ju'omis- 
oiit)'  between  the  sexes  would  be  highly  objectionable, 
as  ^rell  on  individual  jis  on  social  grounds  ;  but  it 
must  have  existed  at  one  period,  and  probably  would 
luve  continued  to  exist,  unless  the  action  of  the  sexual 
iiiBtinct  was  subjected  to  restraining  influences.  As  a 
^t,  such  influences  have  operated  fiom  a  very  early 
tlate  among  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Their  nature  will 
be  fully  considered  in  a  future  chapter  ;  but  it  may  be 
ftatc-d  here  generally,  that  they  eoutii^t,  Jirst ,  of  sociid  -^ 
itstraijits  arising  from  the  claim  of  parents  or  others  to  ; 
have  an  interest  in,  or  a  right  of  control  over  the  con- 
OQCt  of,  the  females,  or  l>earei-s  of  offspring,  belonging 
to  tbeir  family  group;  and,  secondly,  of  natural  re- 
dtrimts  arising  from  the  feeling,  which,  from  its  uni- 
^^wscolity,  may  almost  lie  termed  the  fraternal  instinct, 
tiat  persons  closely  related  by  blood  ought  not  to  form 
teiual  alliances.  Whether  or  not  the  restraints  on 
promiscuity  have  operated  from  the  earliest  ages,  so 

to  have  always  limited  the  range  within  which  the 

tion  of  such  alliances  was  allowable,  is  a  question 

we  are  not  now  able  to  determine  with  certainty. 
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We  may,  however,  determine  whether  it  is  probable 
that  mankind  has  passed  through  a  prolonged  stage  ai 
promiscuity.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  consider 
certain  supposed  evidences  of  this  condition,  and  we 
f  will  now  see  what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
sexual  arrangements  of  primeval  man,  judging  from, 
the  conduct  of  the  members  of  the  animal  kjngdom. 
the  nearest  to  him  in  physical  organisation,  and  frora 
what  we  know  of  the  ideas  of  savages  on  the  subject 
of  "  mamage." 

On  the  first  point  we  have  the  authority  of  Darwin, 
who  states  ^  that  so  far  as  the  habits  of  existing  quad- 
rumana  are  known,  the  males  of  some  species  are 
monogamous,  but  live  during  only  a  part  of  the  year 
with  the  females,  as  with  the  orang ;  while  several 
kinds  of  monkeys  in  India  and  America,  which  are 
strictly  monogamous,  associate  all  the  year  round  with 
then.'  wives.  The  gorilla  and  several  of  the  American 
species  of  monkeys  are  polygamous,  and  each  family 
lives  separate.  Darwin  thinks  it  probable,  however, 
that  the  families  inhabiting  the  same  district  are  to 
some  extent  social,  as  the  chimpanzee  is  occasionally 
mot  with  in  large  bands.  Such  is  the  case  also  with 
several  species  of  baboons,  of  which  several  males, 
each  with  his  own  females,  live  together  in  a  body. 
To  these  examples  may  be  added  that  of  the  bald- 
headed  Xaclurgo  Mbouir  of  Western  Africa,  which 
buildv^  shelters  on  the  branches  of  trees.  This  curious 
uum-like  ape  appears  to  be  monogamous,  the  male  and 
the  female,  however,  sleeping  under  diiferent  shelters 
placed  on  neighbouring  trees.*     The  soko  of  East 

I  "Pcj^out  of  Man"  vlJ^"!^'  "•  361. 

*  t\issoirs  "XatunU   History,*  i\liU\l  by  P.  Martin  Duncao, 
i.  30. 


Equatorial  Africa  is  also  monogamous,  but  it 
res  m  communities  of  about  ten.  Dr  Livingstone 
itc3  that  an  intruder  from  another  camp  is  beaten 
with  fists  and  h>ud  yells,  and  if  one  male  tries  to 
5120  the  female  of  another  he  is  caught  by  the  others, 
rho  all  unite  in  beating  and  biting  him.' 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  l»y  Darwin  is,  tluit  "  from 
what  we  know  of  the  jealousy  of  all  male  quadrupeds, 
armed,  as  many  often  are,  with  special  weapons  for 
battling  with  their  rivals,  promiscuous  intercourse  in 
a  state  of  nature  is  extremely  improbable." 

Wliat,  then,  is  the  opinion  formed  by  that  distin- 
guished writer  as  to  the  sexual  habits  of  primeval 
man  ?  After  referring  to  the  evidence  adduced  by  ]\Ir 
Morgan,  Dr  IVf'Lennan,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock,  which 
evidence  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter,  he  re- 
marks, "  it  seems  certain  that  the  habit  of  marriage  has 
been  gradually  developed,  and  that  almost  promiscuous 
itercoui'se  was  once  extremely  common  throughout  the 
rorld."  This  giiarded  statement  is,  however,  ratlier 
le  expression  of  the  views  of  other  writers  than  the 
independent  opinion  of  Darwin,  who,  after  referring 
the  habits  of  the  quadrumana,  goes  on  to  say, 
'it  is  extremely  improbable  that  primeval  men  Jind 
romen  lived  promiscuously  together,"  He  adds  that, 
'judging  from  the  social  habits  of  man  as  he  now 
cists,  and  from  most  savages  being  polygamists,  the 
lost  probable  view  is  that  prime v'al  man  aboriginally 
ived  in  small  communities,  each  with  as  many  wives 
as  he  could  supix)rt  and  maintain,  whom  he  would 
ive  jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.  Or  he 
\y  have  lived  with  several  wives  by  himself,  like  the 

'  CusBell'a  "Natural   Uistory,"  edited  by  P.  Martin  Duncan, 
149. 
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gorilla."     In  another  place  ^  Danvin  says,  "  Whether 
savages  who  now  enter  into  some  form  of  marriage, 
either  polygamous  nr  monogamous,  have  retained  this 
habit    from    primeval   times,    or    whether   they  have 
returned   to   some   form   of   marriage,   after  paasiog 
through  a  stage  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  I  will  uot 
pretend  to  coujeeture."     He  does,  however,  again  ex- 
j)rcss  his  opinion  aa  to  man'.s  earliest  sexual  con<Ution. 
He  says,'  "  Turning  to  primeval  times,  when  men  haxi 
only  doubtfully  attained  the  rank  of  manhood,  they 
would  |>robably  have  lived,  as  already  stilted,  either 
as  polygamists  or  temporarily  as  monogamists.     Their 
intercourse,  judging  from   analogy,   would  not   then 
have  l>een  promiscuous.  . .  .  They  would  have  been 
governed  more  by  their  instinct,  and  even  less  by  their 
reason,   than  are  savages  at  the  present  day.     They 
would  not  at  that  period  have  partially  lost  one  of  the 
strongest  of  all  instincts  common  to  all  the  lower  ani- 
mals, namely,  the  love  of  their  young  offspring  ;  aud 
cousequiiitly  they  would  uot  have  pmetised  infiinticidc. 
There  would  have  been  no  artificial  scarcity  of  women, 
and  polyandry  would  not  have  been  folio we<l ;  there 
would  have  been  no  early  betrothals  ;  "women  would  not 
have  been  valued   ;is  mere  slaves  ;  both  sexes,  if  the 
females  iis  well  as  the  males  were  pciinitted  to  exert 
any  choice,  would  have  chosen  their  partners,  not  for 
mental  chnrms,  or   property,   or   social  position,  but 
almost  solely  from  external  appearance.     All  the  adults 
would  have  married  or  paired,  and  aU  the  offspring,  as 
far  as  that  was  possible,  would  have  been  reared." 

The  great  natundist  states  these  conclusions  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  sexual  selection,  but 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  the  questions  discussed 

»  Op.  oY.,  ii.  363.  '  Ihid,,  a.  207. 
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Hi  the  present  work.  Tlicy  are  especially  impnrtaut 
as  confirmiug  the  opinion  that  promiscuity  was  not 
the  necessary  stiu'ting-poiut  iu  man's  social  progi'ess. 
Darwin's  conclusions  are  based  on  the  assumption  tliat 
mankind  originally  consisted  of  more  than  odc  pair.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  human  race  had  its  Adam 
und  Eve,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  that  the  race 
must  in  the  second  generation  have  been  perpetuated 
by  the  intermarriage  of  brother  and  sister  or  parent 
and  child,  or  a  general  intermarriage.  The  distinction 
made  by  the  Hebrew  book  of  Genesis  (vi.  1)  between 
the  "  sons  of  God  "  and  the  "  daughters  of  men,"  and 
the  u-se  of  certain  expressions,  Avould  seem,  however,  to 
show  that  the  author  of  that  book  believed  in  the 
existence  of  a  non-Adamic  race,  from  among  whom  the 
sons  of  Adam  may  have  taken  wives.  In  this  case 
there  would  not  have  been  either  promiscuity  or  con- 
Sivngnineous  marriage.  It  is  different,  however,  witli 
the  case  of  L(>t  and  his  daughters  (Gen.  xix.) ;  as  the 
language  used  by  the  latter  shows  a  belief  that  they 
und  their  father  were  the  only  pei-sous  then  livhig  on 
the  earth.  Tlie  reason  given  by  the  daunrhters  for  their 
conduct  might  be  regarded  a.s  a  suttieient  justification 
for  them  from  a  natural  stand])oint,  but  it  is  remark- 
ile  that  the  writer  of  the  narrative,  who  knew  of  the 
tenee  of  other  peoples,  does  not  condemn  it.  Tins 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  he  really  approved  of  the 
action  of  Lot's  daughters,  and  we  may  indeed  suppose 
that  the  explanation  of  it  was  an  addition  of  hia  own 
to  account  for  conduct  which  could  he  j  ustified  only  on 
the  plea  of  necessity.  Possibly,  moreover,  the  whole 
story  may  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  male  parent  for  the  sous  which  Lot's  daughter 
bore,  or,  what  is  still   more  probable,  of  tracing  the 
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lineage  of  the  iloabites  and  Ammonites  to  a  Semitic 
source.     Jesse,  the  father  of  Davnd,  was  the  son  ot 
Obed,  whose  mother  Euth  was  a  Moabite.     The  teach- 
iugB  of  Genesis  on  the  suliject  of  marriage  are,  as  we 
shall  see  when  treating  of  monogamy,  entirely  oppos 
to   incestuous   or   promiscuous    union,    and 
tlierefore,  can  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  Lot  and 
his  daughters  as  to  the  general  views  entertained  a^H 
that  period  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  ^ 

Tlhit  there  may  have  been  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
man's  history  a  short  period  of  barbarism,  in  which  the 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  uurostrained  by  any 
law  of  marriage,  is  of  couree  jxtssible.  Probably,  as 
female  chastity  before  marriage  is  even  now  but 
slightly  regarded  among  many  uncultured  peoples, 
or  any  sexual  allianees  were  allowable,  so  long  as  the 
were  not  opposed  to  any  individual  or  general  feeling 
of  propriety.  The  existence  of  such  a  feeling,  or  ratlier 
that  of  an  idea  of  impropriety,  in  relation  to  sexual 
alliances,  is,  however,  the  point  to  be  considered^B 
and  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  see  whether  it  can 
have  been  influential  with  primeval  man.  The  idea 
of  impropriety  may  be  due  to  the  activity  of  a  natiira^| 
feeling,  or  it  may  ai'ise  from  a  feeling  that  the  rights 
of  the  individual  are  being  Avrongfully  interfered  with. 

The  opinion  held  as  to  the  existence  or  ijtherwis<^ 
in  the  mind  of  primeval  man  of  a  notion  of  the  ino^f 
propriety  of  sexual  conduct  between  persons  near  of 
kin  will   probably  depend   on    the  view  entertained^ 
as  to  the  origin  of  mankind.     If  the  human  race  wa^l 
gi-adually  developed  from  an  ape-like  creature  without 
the  introduction  at  any  stage  of  his  development  of  a 
higher  principle  of  being,  or  the  evolution  of  a  faculty 
of  reflection,  there  may  have  been  at  first  no  rccogni- 
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tion  even  of  the  fact  of  blood  relationship.     This  is 
the  rccal  ground  of  the  opinions  held  by  Mr  Alorgan 
iind  other  writers  as  to  the  existence  of  promiscuity 
with  primeval  man.     Dr  M'Lcnnan  says^  expressly, 
"  The  earliest  human  groups  can  have  had  no  idea  of 
kinahip  ....  At  the  root  of  kinship  is  a  physical 
fact,  which  could  be  discerned  only  through  obser- 
vation and  reflection, — a  fact,  therefore,  which  must 
for  a  time  have  been  overlooked."     He  adds,  "No 
advocate   of  innate   ideas,   we   should   imagine,   will 
maintain  their  existence  on  a  subject  so  concrete  aa 
tionship  by  blood."     Nevertlielcss,  and  althougli 
an  may  have  been  at  one  time  without  the  idea  of 
kinship,  he  may  even  then  have  had  such  a  "  feeling 
of  kindred "  aa  would  have  prevented  pei-sons  near 
of  kin    forming   sexual    alliances.     The   objection  to 
marriage  between  blood  relations  must  originally  liave 
been    founded    on    feeling,   although    it    has    become 
established  by  all   powerful   custom,     Dr  JM'Leimau 
does  not  deny  that  a  feeling  of  kindred  may  have 
always   existed.     He   says,  indeed,  that  a  group   of 
kindred  in  the  rudest  stage  of  ignorance  were  "  chiefly 
held  together  by  the  feeling  of  kindred."     Whether 
this  feeling  was  innate,  or  was  gradually  developed,  or 
whether  it  arose  from  a  perception   of  the  physical 
on  which  kinship  depends,  it  must  have  acquired 
t   strength   at   an   early  period   of  man's   social 
progress.      Kinship   through   the   mother   is   usually 
supposed  to  have  been  first  recognised,  but  even  if 
this   view  is  not   correct,  the   children  of  the  same 
motlier  would  know  from  her  conduct  towards  them  and 
from  their  general  surroundiugs,  that  they  were  more 

Cy  connected  with  each  other  than  with  the  children 
>  "Studios  in  Ancient  History"  (187G),  p.  121. 
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of  other  women.  Ifc  may  be  affirmed,  therefore,  that 
the  feeling  of  kindred  would  be  active  at  a  very  early 
period  as  the  result  of  the  perception  of  maternal  rela- 
tionship,  the  more  so  if  the  filial  and  fraternal  affec- 
tions are  instinctive  in  the  human  kind,  as  Dr 
M'Lennan  admits  L 

The  opiniun  that  m  recognised  the  im- 

propriety of  sexual  ween  persons  uisar  of 

kin,  say  between  pi  Od,  or  children  of  the 

same  mother,  is  e*  h  the  view  that  the 

mental  faculties  ol  lan  were  not  so  un- 

developed as  some  ttain.     Mankind  may 

not  have  been  8iniplv  oeaeenaeti,  as  Darwin  statt?B,'  from 
"  a  hairy  quadruped,  furnished  with  a  tail  and  pointed 
ears,"  which  would  be  classed  by  a  naturalist  amongst 
the  quadruniana,  "  as  surely  as  would  the  common  and 
still  more  ancient  progenitor  of  the  Old  and ,  the  New 
World  monkeys."  He  thinks  that  the  hairy  progenitor 
of  mankind  would  *'  probably  deserve  to  rank  as  man," 
but  there  is  no  i*eason  why  he  should  do  so  unless  he 
had  some  special  characteristics  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  ape-like  creatures  to  which  he  was  allied. 
No  one  will  now  deride  when  he  reads  Dr  Danvin's 
declaration  *  that  he  would  "  as  soon  be  descended  from 
that  heroic  little  monkey,  who  braved  his  dreaded 
enemy  in  order  to  snive  the  life  of  his  keeper  ;  or  from 
that  old  baboon,  who,  descending  from  the  mountains, 
carried  away  in  triumph  his  young  comrade  from  a 
crowd  of  astonished  dogs — as  from  a  savage  who 
delights  to  torture  his  enemies  offers  up  bloody  sacri- 
fices, practises  infanticide  without  remorse,  treats  his 
^  like  slaves,  knows  no  decency,  and  is  haunted 
Grossest  superstitions,"     At  the  same  time,  the 

p.  121.  •()/>,  rtV.,  ii.  SS9.  s/W</,,  ii.  404. 
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progenitor  of  mankind  may  have  been  truly  man  with- 
out being  of  the  savage  nature  here  depicted.  His  very 
position  as  "  man "  required  that  he  should  have  a 
higher  mental  development  than  the  apes.^  Aa  a  fact, 
the  savages  refeiTcd  to  by  Darwin  hold  in  the  greatest 
abhorrence  sexual  alliances  bct^v•eeu  persons  near  of  kin, 
and  this  shows  them  to  be  superior,  in  some  respects 
at  all  events,  to  the  monkeys  witli  whom  they  are  com- 
pared. That  fact  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  as 
being  an  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion  that,  in 
very  early  times,  if  not  iii  the  earliest,  man  eutertained 
similar  views  on  that  subject,  but  also  owing  to  its 
iuflueuce  over  the  development  of  the  la%v  of  marriage. 

Whatever  conclusion  may  lie  anived  at  lus  to  the 
intellectual  condition  of  mankind  in  the  earlier  ages, 
the  sexual  conduct  of  the  quadrumana,  even  of  the 
man-like  apes,  can  hardly  b(^  taken  as  a  perfect  test  of 
what  human  behaviour  must  Im.ve  been  at  that  period. 
Therefore  the  fact  that  wlicu  the  young  male  gordlas 

jw  up,  the  strongest  will  drive  away  the  others  and 
establish  himself  as  tlie  head  of  the  conmiunity,  fur-j 
nishes  no  evidence  that  prinnn'al  man  did  likewise 
or  allowed  incestuous  unions.  The  proliabiiity  is, 
judging  from  the  habits  of  present  savages,  and  the 
strength  of  the  fraternal  instinct,  which  then,  as  now, 
would  be  influential  to  prevent  marriages  Ijotwecn 
brothers  and  sistei^s  by  the  same  mutlier,  that  the 
children  of  one  maternal  group  would  form  sexual 
alliances  with  tlie  children  of  some  other  group, 
iiud  not  among  themselves.  If  by  any  means  the 
grown-up  females  exceeded  the  males  in  number,  a 

'For  tho  author's  views  on  this  subject,  see  a  imjicr  entitled 
"Man  aiul  the  Ape"  ia  voliuuo  ii.  of  the  Jounuil  of  tlio  AntLiupo- 
ORical  Institute,  and  "Chapters  on  Man,"  18G8. 
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uyntam  of  polygyny  would  doubtless  spring  up,  and 
thcj  Hamc  would  be  the  case  if  one  man  wished  and 
wiw  able  to  appropriate  to  himself  several  females. 
Jii  thiH  case,  however,  some  men  would  be  without 
wives,  unless  they  could  join  with  the  more  fortunate 
individuals,  when  polyandry  might  be  established. 
It  ifi  probable  that  the  instinct  of  self-preservation, 
r-ombined  with  the  action  of  the  sexual  instinct,  which 
hiiH  to  do  with  the  preservation  of  the  race,  would 
have  led  men  originally  to  dwell  together  in  groups, 
where  each  man  would  have  one  or  more  wives, 
according  to  the  number  of  females;  and  that  if  a  man 
interf(»nul  with  the  females  of  another,  he  would  be 
tiXMitetl  in  the  atmie  manner  as  the  soko  is  dealt  with 
for  such  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that, 
under  the  pressure  of  sj>ecial  circumstances,  the  prim- 
eval jH>lyg}*ny  or  monogamy  might  give  place  to  a 
ayatem  in  which  a  group  of  men  possessed  their  wives 
in  common,  and  this  change  might  take  place  consis- 
tently with  the  natural  restraints  on  promiscuity,  which 
are  supjxv^Hl  to  have  Ihvu  established  at  so  early  a 
dato  as  to  hrtvo  UnxMue  almost  instinctive.  Such  a 
s\*stem  has.  iudotHl.  Uvn  developcvl  among  the  Austra- 
lian aKM\jjtnt>s^  and  prolv^bly  it  originated  as  a  means 
of  satisfying  the  sexual  wants  of  man's  k>wer  nature 
in  a  vt^ry  iwly  stagx>  ixf  human  pn^jw«ssv  when  man 
was  driwn  by  want  v^f  fvxvl  to  \v;iinder  far  fTv>m  home. 
In  this  i>nnutive  tv>rm  of  lUArria^.  ix^ssibhr  all  the 
luaW  of  a  i^'uer*:iv^  :u  ojk'  gnnip  wt?jv  cvcsidend  as 
<tikC:;k\l  tv^  tv^rttt  ^^xual  aII:aitx>K^  vish  all  ib«  traaake^ 
ift  tifce  sswtw  ji^en^r^rk^tt  ox'  as^xher  s:tvHijv  «]>d  rw 
wirftl.  Ktjtihirti:  it:  :be  c^vvlv^>mec5  o4'  *a  ekborue 
Tswtt  04  tvvy^3t=iy  si>:i:  *^  h*s  «rsdo«VB*NiIx  e:ESss«d 
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early  period.  Group-marriage  in  Dot  |H'omiseuity,  Jiow- 
ever,  and  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  tlic  discoverer  of  that  institution, 
expressed  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  usages  of  the 
Australian  aborigines  in  connection  with  marriage  and 
relationship,  ilfter  stating^  that  the  AustRdian  system 
"  is  based  upon  communal  maiTiage*  between  permitted 
groups,"  Mr  Fison  adds,  "  Although  strong  evidence 
seems  to  point  further  still  to  a  more  ancient  undivided 
commune,  this  has  never  yet  been  found,  and  I  know 
of  no  record  of  which  we  can  pusitively  affirm  ilmt  it 
describes  such  a  commune,  and  that  the  writer  of  it 
was  a  fully  qualified  witness  in  the  case."  Mr  Fison 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  view  expressed,  by  Mr 
Morgan,  that  if  the  undivided  commune  ever  existed, 
the  most  likely  method  by  which  it  would  begin  its 
advance  to  a  better  system  of  marriage,  would  be  a 
**  reformatory  movement,"  and  this  because  it  would 
be  a  stop  in  advance  so  difficult  for  men  in  the  depth 
of  savagery  to  take,  that,  if  all  the  tribes  of  men 
started  from  the  .stiuie  level,  tlic  impulse  "  would  be 
impo.ssible  in  the  first  instance,  and  must  have  been 
derived  from  a  higher  power."  As  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  show,  however,  there  is  no  real  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  such  a  social  condition  as  that 
intended  by  the  "  undivided  commune,"  and  there  is 
therefore  no  occasion  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  super- 
natural power  to  enable  mankind  to  get  beyond  it. 

'  "  Kaniilaroi  ami  Kurnni,"  Ly  Loruiier  Fison,  M.A.,  and  A.  W. 
Howitt.  F.G.S.  (1880),  p.  160. 

•  It  is  a  pity  Mr  Fison  iwes  this  phrase,  as  it  has  Jjeen  emploj'td 
by  earlier  %mter8  to  denote  absolutu  pn>nti.sciuty. 
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It  is  evident  that,  on  any  assumption  as  to  the  origin 
of  man  except  that  which  supposes  him  to  have  been 
"created**  in  the  "Divine  image,"  no  absolute  cer- 
tainty can  be  arrived  at  as  to  his  eariiest  sexual  con- 
dition.    "Whatever  conclusion  may  be  formed  on  this 
subject  it  must  be  purely  hypothetical,  and  at  best 
one  hypothesis  can  only  be  declared  to  be  more  pro- 
bable than  another.     A  consideration  of  the  phenomena 
observable  among  existing  races  of  mankind  has  led 
certain  -writers  to  suppose  that  in  the  earliest  phase  of 
human  society  marriage  did  not  exist  in  any  form. 
Bachofen  averts  *  that  the  Amazonism  which  resulted 
in  the  Mother-Right  of  the  ancient  world,  was  due  to 
the  revolt  of  woman  against  the  d^raded  condition  of 
lawless  h^airisnty  which  previously  had  been  universal 
among  mankind,  a  condition  in  which  men  had  a  com- 
munity of  wives  and  openly  lived  together  like  gr^ari- 
ous  animals.     Dr  M'Lennan  arrives  at  much  the  same 
conclusion  as   to   man  s   primitive  social  state.     He 
affirms  *  that  "  the  earliest  human  groups  can  have  had 
no  idea  of  kinship,"  and  that  these  groups  "would 
hold  their  women,  like  their  other  goods,  in  common," 
which  he  rightiy  terms  a  generxd  prvmiscuitif.     Dr 

*  **  Das  Muttonwht,"  bv  J.  J.  Bachofon  (IS61X  introd.  xxiv.,  and 
}v  10. 

*  "  Siuilies  in  Anoiont  Hi#.tory.  c«-»niprisii»g  *  reprint  of  *  Primitire 
Ma^riai^\' "  by  John  Forpija^Mi  M'Lonnan  (IS76),  pjv  121,  135. 
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irlicr  stiiire  of  man's  soci 
condition  was  one  of  promiscuous  intercoui-se  between 
the  sexes,  in  wliicli  be  "  could  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  the  mute  animals  by  wlntra  he  was  surrounded. 
Ignorant  of  mamage,  and  Jiving  probably  in  a  horde, 
he  was  not  only  a  savage,  but  possessed  a  feeble  in- 
teUect  and  a  feeble  moral  sense."     Sir  John  Lubbock 
^opts    the    conclusions    arrived    at    by    Bachofeu, 
M'Lennan,  and  Morgan,  and  assumes'  that  the  com- 
niumd  marriage   system,   "  where  all    the  men   and 
^omen  in  a  small  community  were  regarded  as  equally 
married  to  one  another,"  represents  "  the  primitive  and 
earliest  social  condition  of  man."     It  is  not  remark- 
able that  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  comes  to  much  the  same 
coiielusion.     He  does  not  think  that  promiscuity  in 
the   relation  of  the  sexes  existed  in  an  unqualified 
form.'     Mr  Spencer  affirms,  indeed,   that  mouogaray 
must  have  preceded  polygamy,  although  to  account  for 
the  development  of  a  system  of  kinship  in  the  female 
line,  he  supposes  there  to  have  been  a  considerable 
extension  of  promiscuity  accompanied  by  monogam- 
ous connections  of  a  limited  duration,  and  tlie  Ijirth  of 
a  larger  number  of  children  to  unknown  ftitJiei-s  than  to 
known  fathers.     He  admits,  however,  that  paternity  is 
now  fjenerallv  recofniised,  when  he  states  *  that  where 
the  system  of  female  kinship  subsists,  "  male  iiarentage 
ia  habitually  known  though  disregarded,"  a  statement 
which  nevertheless  is  not  correct,  as  will  liercafter  appear. 
Let  U8  see  on  what  evidence  it  is  asserted  that  man- 

*  "Ancient  HisU>ry,"  l)y  Le^vis  H.  Morgan  (1877),  p.  500. 

*  "Tlie  Origin  of  Civilisation  iiml  tlie  Primitive  Coiulition  of 
,"  by  Sir  John  Lublxn-k,  Rirt.  {3nl  vtl,  1875),  j).  90. 

'  "  Princi]'!*'!*  n£  Sociolog)',"  Ity  Herbert  Spencer,  vol  i.  662. 

*  Ibt'fl,  p.  667. 
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kind  has  passtJ  through  a  stage  of  sexual  promiscuity. 
The  argument  of  Baehofen  is  based  on  the  existence 
among  certain  peoples  of  the  ancient  workl  of  practices 
which  he  thinks  point  to  a  still  earlier  con<lition  of 
fietairism,  in  which  men  had  a  community  of  wives. 
This  he  suppc>ses  to  *""  *  ^"~  ~^  nature,,  the  infraction 
of  which  in  iuAivid  was  required  by  the 

Earth  Goddess,  De  expiated   by  a  tem- 

porary promiscuity.  tan    well  objects*  to 

this   "  fanciful  '*   n(  the   facta   connected 

with  the  history  o1  5  no  countenance  to 

the  supposition  thai  tage  of  savager)-  had 

thought  out  ioT  th.  divinity  of  the  type 

of  Aphrodite,  whom  Baehofen  ciiiefly  contemplates  in 
connection  with  Hetairism."  This  subject  will  be 
referred  to  again  when  considering  the  question  of 
sexual  hospitality.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  remark 
here  that  the  facts  are  capable  of  a  totally  different 
interpretation  from  that  which  they  receive  at  the 
bands  of  Baehofen.  He  affirms,'  indeed,  that  Amazon- 
ism "  divides  with  Hetairism  the  character  of  univer- 
sality," but  this  universality  cannot  be  proved,  and 
even  if  it  could  be  established,  there  is  no  necessar}- 
connection  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence  that  the  "  mother- 
right  "  to  which  Amazonism  is  supposed  to  have  given 
birth  was  ever  recognised  by  all  races.  There  is  strong 
reason  for  believing  that  the  practice  of  tracing  kin- 
ship in  the  female  line  was  very  widely  observed  fit)m 
a  very  early  period,  but  this  is  very  different  from  the 
establishment  of  the  supremacy  of  women.  Where 
»  was  found  it  was  due  to  the  development  of  the 
institution,  and  the  female  kinship  which 
Op.  eit,  p.  434.  "  Op.  cit.,  intnxl.  xvii. 
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companied  it,  and  on  which,  indeed,  that  institution 

founded,  had  as  little  connection  with  a  revolt 

of  women  acfainst  the  deirradatiou  of  lietairisra  as  with 

iuch  a  social  condition.     Aa  a  lawless  hetairisra  did 

not   nece&sarily   precede   mother-right,    so   it    is   not 

requisite,  as  Bachofen    aJBdrms,   that   the    "  dominion 

of  paternity"  should    be  preceded   by  mother-right. 

That  this  was  often  the  case  is  true,  hut,  as  will  be 

ehown  when  considering  the  origin  of  kin,s?ti2i  thromjh 

^cnuiles  only,  it  is  none   the   less  true  that  the  idea 

f  paternity  is  fully  recognised  by  all  races,  however 
uncultured,  whilst  the  idea  that  the  father  is  the  real 
parent  of  his  child  is  almost  equally  general.  Whore, 
therefore,   mother-right  jireceded    father-right   it  was 

ased,  not  so  much  on  maternity,  as  on  certain  social 
dcas  with  which  woman  herself  had  only  a  secondary 
concern. 

Whilst    Bachofen   infers    the    former    existence    of 
a    condition    of    promiscuity    from    certain    practices 

hich    he    interprets    as     expiation    for    individual 
Plnarriagc,    l>r  M'Lcunan   infers   a   similar    condition 
of  society  from   the    existence    of  a  primitive  phase 
of  marriage.       Dr    M'Lennan's    argument    is    as  fol- 
lows : — («)  relationship  through  females  is  the  most 

icient  system  of  kinship  ;  {b)  in  nearly  every  case 
where  relics  of  this  system  arc  to  be  found,  traces 
of  polyandry  also  remain  ;  (e)  polyandry  is  merely 
a  modification  of  promiscuous  intercourse  between 
the  sexes,  and,  therefore,  as  all  races  were  at  first 
polyandrous,  promiscuity  must  originally  have  been 
univei-sal.  As  to  the  lirst  link  (c<)  in  this  chain  of 
reasoning,  it  may  be  objected  that  although  kinship 
appeal's  to  have  been  at  one  time  very  generally  traced 
W  preferably  thi'ough  females,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
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as  Dr  IM'Leunan  does,'  that  relationship  through  th< 
father  was   not  recognised.     This  point  has  ah-eadjiK* 
l>eeii  referred  to,  and  it  will  liereaftcr  be  shown  tha^^ 
the  recognition   of  paternity  ia  quite  consistent,  not^ 
only  with  the  Australian  system  of  consanguinity,  but^ 
also  with  the  Ifalayan  and  allied  systems,  though  kin— 
sliip  through  females  may  be  preferred  for  tracing  the 
line  of  descent.      Dr   Morgan,  who   considers'  that 
prior   to   the    gentile    organisation,    descent    in    tl 
female  line  was  superior   to   kinship  through  mal 
and  was   the    "principal   basis   on  which   the  lowi 
tribal   groups   were    organised,"   affirms   nevertheless 
that  the  Iiody  of  facts  treated  in  "Primitive  Marriage j 
have  "  little  or  no  relation  to  that  condition  of  m 
kind  which  existed  prior  to  the  gentile  organisatio; 
This  bears  on  Dr  M'Lennan's  second  hj^othesis  {h), 
the    constant    association    between    kinship    throug 
females   and   polyandry.     He  supposes"  promiscui 
to  have  caused  kinship  to  be  traced  through  mothers 
only,  and  to  have  produced  the  ruder  form  of  poly- 
andry as  exhibited  among  the  Naii-s  of  Malabar,  Lu 
which    the    husl)ands    are  not  relations.      From   this 
form  of  polyandry,  the  less  rude  phase  in  which  the 
husbands  are  brothel's,  prevalent  in  Tibet,  is  suppose^ 
to  have  been  developed  by  the  aid  of  kinship  througfi 
females    only.      Wherever    this    was   established,   Di^ 
M'Lennan  infers*  (c)  that  "the  unions  of  the  sex^d 
were  originally  promiscuous   or   polyandrous."      The 
olijectinns  to  this  reasoning  arc — (l)  kinship  through 
females  only  did  not  originate  in  sueh  a  sexual  condi^ 
tion  as  here  supposed ;   (2)  Tibetan  polyandry  is  n< 
necessarily  connected  with  that  phase  of  kinship,  eve 

'  Op.  cU.,  ]j.  124,  setj.  »  "  Anciput  Swiety,"  |..  51G. 

•  Op.  cit.,  ]\  138.  *  I/>P/.,  p.  167. 
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through  a  ruder  type  of  polyandry ;  and  (3)  wbatever 
may  bave  been  the  origin  of  polyandry,  it  h  not 
promiscuity  or  immediately  derived  from  it.  The 
fiTgumenta  in  support  of  these  conclusions  will  be 
given  lu  subsequent  cha})ters.  On  the  third  point, 
however,  may  be  cited  here  Mr  Fison's  opinion  '  with 
reference  to  certain  social  phenomena  among  imported 
labourers  in  Fiji,  that  they  furnish  "  more  than  ouo 
startling  proof  that  this  seeming  polyandry  is  neither 
true  polyandry  nor  mere  prostitution,  but  only  group 
marriage  in  difficulties." 

Let  us  now  see  what  Dr  Morgan  says  as  to 
primitive  promiscuity.  In  answer  to  the  question 
wht'iher  any  evidence  exists  of  that  early  social  con- 
dition, he  remarks'''  that  "  the  consanguine  family  and 
the  Malayan  system  of  consanguinity  presuppose 
antecedent  promiscuity."  Thi.s  was,  however,  limited 
to  the  period  when  mankind  were  frugivorous  and 
within  their  primitive  habitat,  and  ceased  when  they 
"became  fishermen  and  commenced  their  spread 
over  the  earth  in  dependence  upon  foud  artificially 
*cqtui'ed.  Consanguine  groups  would  then  form, 
with  intermarriage  in  the  group  as  a  necessity,  re- 
''ulting  in  the  formation  of  consanguine  families." 
't  is  added  that  the  consanguine  family  "  recognised 
Promiscuity  within  defined  limits,  and  those  not  the 
nanxiwest,  and  it  points  through  its  organism  to  a 
worse  condition  against  which  it  interjiosed  a  shield. 
"Ctween  the  consanguine  family  and  the  horde  living 
'1  promiscuity,  the  step,  though  a  long  one,  docs  nut 
require  an  intermediate  condition."  Mr  Morgan  refera 
to  certain  tribes  of  savages  and  barbarians  known  to 
wie  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  are  represented  as  living 
'  Op,  ciL,  p.  \i\  *  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  501. 
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in  promiscuity,  but  he  rightly  concludes  that  th^^ 
perpetuation  of  such  a  people  from  the  infiancy  of  man — 
kind  would  have  been  impossible,  and  he  affirms  that^ 
the  cases  usually  cited  as  examples  of  this  practice  may 
be  better  explained  as  arising  under  the  punaludn 
family,  found  among  the  Hawaiians,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  further  on. 

Dr  Morgan's  argument  Is  simply  that  "  promiscuity 
may  be  deduced  theoretically  as  a  necessary  condition 
antecedent  to  the  consanguine  family."  But  what 
proof  does  he  furnish  of  the  existence  of  this  family 
itself?  Practically  none.  Dr  Morgan  admits  that 
**as  the  first  and  most  ancient  form  of  the  institu- 
tion, it  has  ceased  to  exist  even  among  the  lowest 
tribes  of  savages."  He  adds,  however,  that  the  Mala- 
yan system  "defines  the  relationships  which  would 
exist  in  a  consanguine  family,  and  it  demands  the 
existence  of  such  a  family  to  account  for  its  own 
existence."  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  that  this 
family  has  ceased  to  exist,  Dr  Morgan  elsewhere* 
affirms  that  there  is  evidence  of  its  having  existed 
among  the  Hawaiians.  The  fact  wliich  is  supposed 
to  supply  this  evidence  is  that  when  American 
missionaries  first  settled  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
the  monogamian  family  was  unknown,  and  instead 
they  found  the  punaluan  family,  "  with  own  brothers 
and  sisters  not  eotirely  excluded,  in  which  the  males 
were  living  in  polygamy  and  the  females  in  poly- 
andry." If  it  could  be  shown  that  among  these 
islanders  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters 
were  general,  or  that  they  were  relics  of  a  former 
general  practice,  the  fact  would  be  of  essential  service 
to  Dr  Morgan's  argument.  The  American  writer 
1  Op.  cit.,  p.  415. 
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cites   the  testimony 

among  the  Hawaiiaiis  "  brothers  and  sisters  married 

without  reproach,"  and  he  quotes  the  same  authority 

for  the  statement  that  Wakea,  the  eponymous  ancestor 

of  tbe  Hawaiians,  married  his  eldest  daughter.^     The 

value  of  the   inference?    drawn    from    ^Mr   Bingham's 

statements   is  materially  lessened  by  his  observation 

that    the  union  of  brother  and  sister  in  the   highest 

i^ankfi  l)eeame  "  fashionable."     This  evidently  refers  to 

a  comparatively  recent  date,  but  the  practice  probably 

ongiuated  in   the  custom   meutioued   by  Mr  Jarv^es, 

according  to  which  the  highest  chief  was  obliged  to 

wari-j  the  woman  next  in  rank  to  himself,  whatever 

toeix*    relationship.'      The    object    of    this    custom   is 

explained   by  xVdmii-al  Wilkt-s,  who  states  that  such 

mar-r*iages   were   entered   into   liy   the   king  for   the 

purpose   of  preventing  competition  to  the  throne;' 

whioL  agrees  with  the   remark  of  the  Rev.  William 

*^'"i^,^  that    among    the    higher  ranks   marriage  was 

conducted    on    jjrinciples     of    political     expediency. 

iral   Wilkes    says,    nevertheless,   that    in    other 

brother  and  sister  marriages  were  "  contrary  to 

customs,    habits,    and    feelings    of    the     people," 

I'his  story,  found  in  the  Liter  versions  of  the  Wakea  kgend-s, 
**  *«*^o-wu  by  Judgo  FomnniliT  not  to  have  heen  fuMy  accepted  in 
toore  ancient  timus.     "The  Poh-nesian  Race,"  vol.  i.  p.  205. 
**  HigtoTy  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  |i.  80. 
The  moaning  of  this  wiJl  Ite  undei-stood  when  it  is  known  that 
vnui    the    Ilawaiians    rank    descended    thiefly   throngh    females. 
J«rv<?s,  op,  cit.,  p.  84  J  and  Bee  Mariner's  *'Ti>nj,m  ami  theTongan.s'* 
ToL  il  pp.  84.  96. 

Polynesiiin  Researches,"  vol.  iv.  p.  435.  It  may  be  inferntl 
froitt  the  prohibition  of  brother  and  sister  marriages  by  the  code 
o(  «w«  promulgated  under  the  inHuence  of  the  niiaaionarios  in 
ilic  Society  Islands,  that  such  marriagca  were  not  unknown  there, 
vol  iii.  p.  181. 
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although  ill  the  decayed  state  of  Hawaiian  societ 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  lower  chiefs  sometime 
imitated  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign.     A  similai 
custom   is  mentioned  by  the  Eev.  Jaraea  Sibree'  af^ 
existino;  among:  the  Sakalaves  of  Madagasc^ar,  and  h<^ 
gives  a  similar  explanation  of  it.     Marriages  betwee 
a  brother  and  a  sister  were  usually  made  "because 
the  difficulty  sometimes  occurring  of  finding  a  wife 
equal  rank  with  the  chief  or  king.     There  was  ala 
often  a  jealousy  of  any  claimant  to  the  supreme  powc 
arising  from  the  lirother  of  the  chief  being  of  course" 
older   than   the   chief's    own    children."     Mr    Sibrec 
states,  liowever,  that  such  marriages  were  precede 
by  a  ceremony  of  lustration  and  reciting  prayers, 
if  there   was   a  fear  that  sucli   unnatural   marrir 
would  call  down  upon  the  parties  the  anger  of  tl 
Supreme  Being." 

Dr  Morgan  thinks,  further,  that  the  fonner  existenc 
of  the  consanguine  family  amoug  the  Sandwich  Islandei 
is  proved  by  the  custom  which  allowed  two  or  mor 
brothers  with  their  wives,  or  two  or  more  sisters  with 
their  husbands,  to  live  together  in  common.     Such  a^H 
association  constituted  the  pitualuan  family,  which  Dr 
ilorgan  supposes  to  have  been  fonned  out  of  the  con- 
sanguine family.    Brothers  had  ceased,"  says  the  Ameri- 
can writer,  to  marry  their  o-wti  sisters  ;   and,  "  after 
the   gentile   organisation   had   worked    upon  society 
its   complete  results,  their  collateral  sisters   as  wel|« 
But  in  the  interval  they  shared  their  remaining  wivaH 
in  conmion.     In  like  manner,  sisters  ceased  marrying 
their  own  brothei-s,  and,  after  a  long  period  of  time, 

*  "  United  States  Exploring  Expeilition,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  30,  32,  45. 
»  *' Journal  of  the  Antlirop.  Instit.,"  vol.  ix.  (1880)  p.  42. 


"  Ancient  Society,"  p,  428. 
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their  collateral  brothers  ;  but  they  shared  their  remain- 
ing vrives  iu  commou,"     This  is  Dr  Morgan's  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomena  in  question,  Imt  the  puncduan 
group  can,  as  will  1«  shown  hereafter,  be  accounted  for 
satisfactorily  without  assuming  the  prior  existence  of 
tlie  consanguine  ftiniily.      The  relationships   in   that 
gwup  depend  merely  on  several  brothers  having  their 
^^'es,  or  several  sisters  theii'  husbands,  in  eonmion, 
^d  there  is  no  reason  why  this  fact  should,  as  Dr 
Jiorgan  assumes,  presuppose  the  intennaiTiage   at  an 
earljer  period  of  brothcra  and  sisters,  and  commmiism 
^^  their  sexual  relations.     It  is  evident  on  eonsidL-ra- 
^'<>Q  that  tlie  two  customs  are  quite  diatinct,  and  that 
^^ile  the  former  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  gene- 
""  imle  as  to  marriage  founded  on  the  incapacity  of 
*tieh.    a   relation   beiug   establisheil    between    persons 
^"^^ing  the  same  family  or  clan  name,  the  latter  is 
^tt^flj  opposed  to  it.     There  is  nothing  in  the  early 
^^s  of  marriage  opposed  to  the  primitive  custom  of  a 
™*^    marrying  several  women,  whether  sistei-s  or  not, 
^^  ^    different  clan  from  his  own,  and  we  shall  see  that 
soel:^  a  custom  is,  indeed,  not  at  all  uncommon. 

-*-  le  peoples  among  whom  the  puKt(/»a7i  family  was 

loiix^j  ill  operation  fully  recognised  the  importance  of 

*^^^<l-relationsliip,   and    it   is   extremely   improljable, 

tufeir^forc,  that  they  allowed,  except  under  very  special 

cirt^ixamstances,  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters 

^^  "^lie  whole  blood,  that  is,  children  bearing:  the  same 

^'^^  ily  name.       It  is  very  different,  however,  where  a 

"^"^-ti  and  woman,  although  having  the  same  father,  are 

"^^^'^^^  of  different  mothers.    In  this  case  the  ideas  which 

*^^^    at  the  foundation  of  the  classificatory  system  would 

BO't   operate  to  render  unlawful  a  union  between  the 

V^^'^'sons  thus  related.     In  accordance  with  this  fact  we 
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shall  find   that  mania^e   between  half-brothers  aP 
half-sisters  has  been  customary  among  peoples  of  al* 
degrees  of  civilisation.     This  practice  is,  according 
the  fii-st  principles  of  tiie  classificatory  system,  perfectl 
innocent,  and  like  the  puimluan  custom  of  intermix 
jiolygamous  and  polyanckous  marriage,  furnishes  a 
lately  no  evidence  of  the  prior  existence  of  marria: 
between  brothers  and  sistera  of  the  whole  blootl*     I: 
this  conclusion  is  correct,  the  Malayan  system  of  con- 
sanguinity and  utiiuity,  instead  of  furnishing,  as  I^fl 
Morgan  assorts,  conclusive  proof  of  the  prior  exist^nc^^ 
of  the  consanguine  family,  may  have  an  entirely  ditfer- 
ent  meaning.    In  a  su  W-qucnt  chapt^jr  it  will  be  shown, 
nut  only  that  the  punaluati  family,  or  rather  the  group- 
marhagc   on    which    it   is   based,    will    give    all    tb 
relationships  of  that  system  without  the  need  of  con- 
sanguineous  marriages,    but  that    the  reg 
marriage    among   the 

system  have  the  effect  of  prcvcntiug,  if  they  were  no! 
actually  intended  to  prevent,  marriages  between  per- 
sons near  of  kin.  If  this  can  lie  established,  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  the  consanguine  family,  and  Dr 
Morgan's  iufmence  tlirit  it  was  preceded  by  a  condition 
of  promiscuity  will  fall  t<>  tlie  ground. 

The  explanation  above  furnished  of  the  incestuous 
marriages  of  the  Polynesians  will  probably  apply  aLa(H 
to  certain  social  facts  referred  to  by  Dr  M'Lennau  in 


but  that    the  regidations   of 
peoples    having   the    Malay 


IOC 


'  In  Camljo<lia,  kiiin»  mid  princes  often  iniirry  th«  ir  hali-sistere, 
atmUi,  or  fin»b  couiiin«,  which  is  excused  because  they  are  regarded 
iw  luiviriH  the  diviiio  eiwcncn.  PiiMir,  opinion  would  not,  however, 
pvnnit  ihoni  t^)  marry  u  flitter  of  Um  full  ])looil,  or  even,  at  the  same 
tiiun,  n  wotiiAU  iitiil  lur  dmiglikT.  Tho  antient  law  was  verysevera 
iiguirmt  inwiit.  "  I^i  liajiutim*  dn  Cimiboilgf,"  par  M.  J.  Moi 
(ISMS),  T.  i,  |..  33B. 
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connection  \rith  the  Persians.    He  affirms/  as  a  familiar 
fjict,   that  in  Persia  there  was  anciently  general  inces- 
tuovis  promiscuity,  and  that  its  inhabitants  "  not  only 
allowed  the  union  of  brother  and  sister  of  the  full 
blood,  but  even   of  mother  and  son  and  father  and 
daughter."     Such  "  a  total  absence  of  restrictions  on 
marriage,"  Dr  M'Lennan  thinks  can  only  be  explained 
as  those  of  "  savage  hordes,  that  somehow  (probably 
owing  to  their  practice  of  polygamy)  never  became  mo- 
nogamous, and  so  never  attained  to  the  idea  of  iucest." 
The  Medes  are  assumed  to  have  been  in  the  same  case, 
as  they  practised  polygamy,  and,  according  to  Xanthus, 
bail  DO  law  of  incest,  and  freely  exchanged  their  wives. 
Id  Sparta  the  Tibetan  form  of  polyandry  is  said  to 
have  been  practised,  as  evidenced  by  the  statement  of 
^olybius,  that  the  brothers  of  a  house  often  had  one 
^e  between  them.     In  the  legends  of  the  house  of 

|"fiam  are  instances  of  brothers  succeeding  to  their 
»*rothers'  widows,  the  facts  mentioned  being  thought 
"7  Dr  M'Lennan  to  prove  the  existence  of  promiscuity 
"lid  polygamy  among  the  peoples  referred  to.  It 
*^tinot  be  denied  that,  assuming  them  to  be  true,  those 
tact«  show  "  promiscuity  in  its  highest  polyaudric 
">rin^"  as  found  among  the  Tibetans,  and  therefore 

|^"^y  must  support  Dr  M'Leunan's  conclusions,  if  his 
theory  is  coiTect.  According  to  this  tlieory,  the  higher 
*^  Tilx'tan  polyandiy  is  an  advance  from  a  lower,  or 
^'^ir,  form,  which  is  supposed  to  be  always  associated 
^th  the  system  of  kinship  through  females  only.*  This 
i"^**oning  fails,  however,  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  will 
"•-'reAfter  appear,  that  Tilwtan  polyandry  is  merely  a 
form  of  group-mamage  ovpunalua,  and  not  an  advance 

'  "  Studies  ill  Ancient  History,"  p.  269  et  seq, 
*  Jl»,l.,  i>.  167. 
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from  a  lower  pluise  of  polyandry,  and  that  tht.'  tracing 
of  descent  iu  the  female  line  was  not  evidence  of  any 
earlier  practice  of  promiscuity.  If  it  was  so,  however, 
there  would  be  no  evidence  of  this  social  condition 
among  the  early  Greeks  and  allied  peoples.  The 
practice  by  them  of  polyandry  would  really  be  proof 
that  they  had  not  any  system  of  kinship  through 
females  only ;  as,  so  far  from  the  Tibetan  form  of 
polyandry  being  based  on  thLs  system,  it  is  always 
iissociated  with  descent  in  the  male  line'  Dr  M*Lcn- 
nan  refers,  however,  to  the  Attic  law,  which  allowed 
a  man  to  marry  a  sister  by  the  same  father,  Imt  not 
by  the  same  mother,  as  evidence  that  originally  there 
must  have  been  kinship  through  the  mother  only,  if 
the  Greeks  were  really  exogamous.  At  the  same  time 
he  i^oints  out  the  existence  in  the  Attic  laws  of  a 
provision  identical  with  that  in  the  Hindoo  code  of 
Menu  *'  for  the  interfiTcnce  of  an  authorised  *  Sapiuda ' 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Levir  when  the  Levir 
was  incapable."  If  the  former  provision  is  evidence 
of  female  kinship,  the  latter  must  be  evidence  of  male 
kinshi^J ;  but  probably  all  that  can  be  inferred  is  that 
'*  proximity  of  blood  or  consiinguinity  was  not,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  a  bar  to  marriage,"  although 
direct  lineal  descent  was  so.*  If  Solon  permitted  mar- 
riage between  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  the  same  father, 
Lycurgus,  on  the  contrary,  forbade  such  marriages  to 
the  Spartans,  and  allowed  marriage  with  an  uterine 


*  Dr  M'Lonnan  say»  {op.  cit.,  p,  157) ;  "  With  polyandry  of  the 
Ti>wtan  ty])e,  wherever  it  wa.s  long  and  generally  estabhshed,  kin- 
ship through  nialna  must  have  been  intrticluccil."  As  a  fact,  there 
is  no  eviduiice  that  it  ever  existed  without  male  kinsliip. 

'  Smith's  "Diet  of  Greek  and  Koman  Antiq.,"  Art.  Marriage 
[Qreeks). 
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Brother  and  sister  marriages  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  regarded  with  abhorrence.^ 

The  real  explanation  of  the  social  iilieuomeDa  referred 
to  by  Dr  M'Lennan  is  very  difierent  from  that  which 

I  he  supplies.  So  far  from  these  phenomena  being 
evidence  of  a  condition  of  promiscuity  having  anciently 
prevailed  in  many  Greek  settlements,  they  were  of 
comparatively  late  origin  imder  special  conditions,  and 
were  superimposed  on  an  earlier  system  of  marriage 
which  may  hsive  been  developed  out  of  polyandry, 
but  which  appears  to  have  Iteen  based  on  the  union 
fof  individuals.  The  case  of  CEdipus  and  his  mother 
Epicaste,  referred  to  by  Dr  McLennan  in  a  footnote,^ 

■  DO  doubt  shows  the  horror  entertained  by  Homer 
of  unions  between  persons  so  near  in  blood  ;  but  surely 
the  fact  that,  when  CEdipus  and  Episcastc  found  out 
they  were  mother  and  child,  the  foraier  tore  out  his 
eyes  and  the  latter  killed  hei-self  in  despair,  is  evidence 
sho  that  such  marriages  were  contrary  to  the  received 
[ideas  of  the  age.  Moreover,  the  incestuous  unions  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  cannot,  from  the  very  cireum- 
ices  of  the  case,  have  been  of  ancient  origin. 
rther  and  sister  marriages  have  usually  had  for 
leir  object  the  securing  perfect  purity  of  blood,  or  a 
superiority  of  blood  where  rank  passed  through  females. 
These  ideas  could  not  have  originated,  however,  at  a 
—  time  when,  as  is  supposed  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  promis- 

B  '  Philo,  "  De  Special  Leg."  Lycurgus  is  said  l>y  Ilenxlotiis  to 
have  brotight  his  institutions  from  Crete,  and  judging  from  the 
fact  that^  witli  tlie  later  Cretans,  daughtora  were  not  so  wpll  treated 
M  Bona  in  the  di  visit  in  of  iuheritanoes,  tliey  jirobably  liiid  kinsliip 
through  males,   Tlie  statement  thiit  tlie  Cretans  permitted  nian-iage 

_^b«twecQ  brothers  and  sisters  has  liocn  sufficiently  confuted.     See 

■"*'  Diet  dea  Antiq.,"  par  MM.  Dareniberg  and  Saglio  (1886),  p.  1567. 

H     *  Becker'a  "  Charicles,"  ii.  448.  »  Op.  cit.,  p.  261. 
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cuity  was  general,  and  they  could  only  Lave  done  so 
under  the  influence  of  the  "caste"  prejudices  of  a 
much  later  age. 

According  to  Herodotus,  indeed,  the  Persians  were 
not  accustomed  to  intermarr}-  with  their  sisters  before 
the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus.  He  says  ^ : — 
"Ciimbyses  became  enamoured  of  one  of  his  sisters, 
and  then  being  desirous  of  making  her  his  wife, 
l)ecnuso  he  proposed  doing  what  was  not  customary, 
he  summoned  the  royal  judges,  and  asked  them  if 
there  was  any  law  permitting  one  who  wished  to 
marry  liis  sister.  The  royal  judges  .  .  .  gave  an 
answer  that  was  both  just  and  safe  ;  saying  that  they 
could  find  no  law  permitting  a  brother  to  marry  his 
sister,  but  had  discovered  another  law  which  permitted 
the  King  of  Pei-sia  to  do  whatever  he  pleased."  It 
appears  also  that  Smerdu,  the  pretended  brother  of 
Cambyses,  was  married  to  his  supposed  sister  Atossa, 
but  this  was  only  because  he  succeeded  to  the  wives  of 
Cambyses,  who  had  himself  iucestuously  married  that 
princess.'  Lafitau  oljserves '  very  properly  that  such 
eases  as  these  "  evidently  bear  the  mark  of  corruption 
and  novelty;"  and  he  well  suggests  that,  when  it  is 
said  the  Parthian  kings  were  allowed  to  marry  their 
mothers,  it  may  mean  only  women  of  tha  "  mother  ^^ 
class,  that  is,  their  aunts.  It  is  said  in  one  of  the 
Fragments  of  Berosus*  that  Zoroaster  corrupted  the 
sanctity  of  marriage,  in  teachiug  men  the  abominable 
mysteries  of  the  Magi  and  to  consult  demons,  author- 
ising them  by  discourse  and  example  the  debauchery 
which  aroused  the  anger  of  God  and  brought  on  the 


1  "  Thnlia,"  iii.  31  (Carj^'s  Trans.). 

*  "Mtcurs  ties  Sauvagee,"  T.  i.,  pp.  553-4. 

♦  Lib.  iii. ;  LatiUu,  T.  i.  p.  652. 


*  Ibi'l,  68. 
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l)eluge,     Not  only  did  lie,  according  to  that  writer, 

iiiLrcHiuce  plurality  of  wives,  but  he  said  boldly  that 

they  could  form  unions  with  any  person,  without  any 

reganl  to  nearness  of  blood,  a  mother  with  her  sou, 

and  ;i  brother  with  his  sister ;  conduct  which  led  to 

Lis  liemg  given  the  name  Chemesuenus,  that  is,  iufam- 

o\is,  lewd.     Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Berosus, 

ther«  is  no  proof  that  the  Zoroaster  in  question  allowed 

such  marriages.     They  are,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the 

geuius  of  liis   teaching.     It    wasi    the    comnieiitaturs 

of  Zoroaster  who,  says  M,  Fontane,'  "  at  a  later  date, 

^<^uglit  right  to  authorise  unions  lietween  persons  too 

nearly  related,  whicli  was  a  subject  of  great  scandal 

w  Saint   Chrysostom,   to   whom    Buaiisobre   replies, 

freeing  Zoroaster   of    all    blame."     That   those    who 

<'ountenauced  incestuous  marriages  claimed  the  sanc- 

^oti  of  the  Iranian  prophet  for  them  is  probable,  but 

tbey  ^rpj-e  undoubtedly  introduced  long  after  his  era, 

^^  a  sufficient  explanation  of  them  is  given  by  Dr 

-'^'I-eunan  himself,  when  he  says  *  that  such  unions  were 

^  Some  civsi's  required  for  the  production  of  persons 

S^alified  for  religious  offices.     The  motive  here  was  to 

^*Jtain  purity  of  blood,  and  the  same  idea,  no  doubt, 


led 


to   the  sister  mamaijes  of  the  Incas  of   Peru 


^'though  such  alliances  were  excused  on  the  gi'ound 

»'^*t  as  the  Sun,  from  whom   they  claimed   descent, 
^<i   married  his  sister  the  Moon,  aud  had  united  in 


>   u 


Le«  Iraniens"  (1881),  p.   109.     Darab  Daatur  Sanjiimi,  the 
^o^tor  of  l>r  W.  Geiger's  "  Civilisation  of  the  Eastern  Iraiueiis 
**  Ascivnl  Tiniea,"  which  affinn?  that  tlie  Avesta   tlcscribes  the 
"*Tij»ge  of  n-lutions  "  as  a  meritorious  and  pioqa  act,"  declares  that 
***>«  is  no  sin^^Ic  instance?  in  the  Ave«ta  which  "can  suggest  the 
*>••   Ihal  ann^ngrit  th«  Aveatii  uiition  then^  ever  was  a  marriage 
■  UA  between  brotlier  and  sister"  (p.  66,  nule). 
p.  270. 
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marriage  his  two  first  chiidreii,  it  was  necessarv  that 
the  same  course  should  Ix;  foUowed  in  the  persons  of 
the  eldest  children  of  the  king.  The  Peruvians  said, 
moreover,  that,  as  the  kingdom  should  be  inlierited 
through  both  parents,  it  was  not  permitted  to  mix  the 
blood  of  the  Sun  with  that  of  men^  and  hence  the 
eldest  son,  who  inherited  '    "^'*m,  espoused  his 

nearest  female  kinsman  of  jyal,  of  whatever 

degree  of  relationship  to )  t  be.*    Marriages 

between   brothers   and   ms  ar  to   have   been 

practised  by  the  ancient  ,  through  extreme 

indolence,  as  Mr  Fontar  but  probably  the 

persons  who  formed  such  rere  not  related  by 

the  whole  blood. 

The  answer  to  the  argument  '  the  prevalence  of 
promiscuity  on  the  ground  of  marriages  between  full 
brothers  and  sisters,  is  that  either  all  the  peoples  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  custom  were  too  highly 
civilised  in  other  respects  to  have  derived  that  practice 
from  an  age  of  barbarism,  or  such  marriages  are  of  too 
modem  a  date  to  be  of  service.  No  doubt  consan- 
guineous marriages  have  been  practised  among  many 
peoples,  but  it  has  always  been  with  a  special  object,* 
and  the  practice  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  general 
rule,  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter,  is 
almost  universally  recognised  that  persons  very  near 
of  kin  cannot  intermarry.     Even  marriages  between 

^  "  Hist  des  Incas  Rois  du  Perou,"  par  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega 
(French  trans.,  1704),  T.  i.  p.  353. 

*  "  Les  Egyptes,"  p.  365. 

*  The  practice  of  marrying  in  the  family  among  the  Greeks  was 
ajiparently  intendctl  to  prevent  the  loss  of  family  property.  At 
Athens  if  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  male  children,  his 
heiress  was  comjielled  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman  not  in  the 
ascending  line. — Smith's  "  Diet  of  Antiq.,"  Art  Marriage  (Greek). 
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)rothers  and  sisters  of  tlie  half-blood  were  not  gene- 

^•ally  practised.    The  Australian  tribes  do  uot  a.s  a  rule 

||>eniiit  such  marriages,  and  when  they  are  allowed,  it 

is  only  where  de.sceut  is  reckoned  through  the  mother.^ 

Ill  this  ease  the  brother  and  sister  are  not  considered 
^^o  neiirly  related  as  to  prevent  their  iutennarriage. 
^Thifi  explains  the  occun-ence  of  such  marriages  among 

the  Hebrews,^  although  in  Leviticus   (ch.  xviii.  v.  9) 

marriage  with  a  half-sister  is  forbidden,  whether  the 

I  relationship  is  through  the  same  father  or  the  same 
mother. 
We  will  now  examine  the  grounds  on  wJiich  Sir 
John  Lubbock  assumes  the  existence,  in  the  ciirly  ages 

>of  mankind,  of  a  system  of  communal  marriage.  At 
the  close  of  hm  chapter  on  Marriage  and  Relationship, 
he  affirms^  that  "  children  were  not  in  the  earliest 
times  regarded  as  related  equally  to  thek*  father  and 
their  mother,  but  that  the  natural  progress  of  ideas  is, 
first,  that  a  child  is  related  to  his  tribe  generally  ; 
■  Becondly,  to  his  mother,  and  not  to  his  fiither ;  thirdly, 
to  his  father,  and  not  to  his  mother ;  lastly,  and  lastly 

Ionly,  that  he  is  related  to  both."  Now,  what  is  the 
evidence  furnished  in  support  of  the  first  of  these 
conclusions,  or  of  the  opinion  that  the  lowest  races  of 
men  live,  or  did  live,  in  a  state  of  communal  marriage, 
tliat  is  "  where  all  the  men  and  women  in  a  .small 
community  were  regarded  as  equally  married  to  one 
H  another  "  ?  *  Sir  John  Lubbock  states*  that  such  evi- 
dence  is  strong,  and,  indeed,  liia  facts  are  so  abundant 

^P     '  "Kumilarui  ami  Kurnni,"  p.  115. 

•M'Lcnnaii,  vp.  ell.,  p.  175;    and  set;  tin/  ciise  of  Amnion  ami 
Tamar,  2  Sam.  xiii. 
•  "Tlic  Origin  of  Civilisation"  (.3nl  eiL),  [).  149. 
*/Wt/.,  p.  91.  '  IbhL,  ]*.  82. 
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that  suspicion   is  aroused  as  to  their  relevancy.    A 
little   examination   shows   that    Darwin   viewed    the 
evidence  too  favourably  when  he  said*  that,  althougli 
the  facta  cited  show  that  the  licentiousness   of  many^ 
savages  is  astonishingly  great,  yet  "  more  evidence 
requisite  before  we  fully  admit  tliat  their  intercour 
is  absolutely  promiscuous."     The  facts,  such  as  they 
are,  have  been  carefully  classified  by  Dr  M'Leunan,' 
who  was  induced  to  do  so  because  "  the  evidence  ad^ 
duced  of  ancient  communism  in  women"  is  so  slif'ht 
He  divides  the  facts  cited  into  two  categories,  the 
Jirst  of  which  comprises  the  cases  where  promiscuity 
is   expressly  ascribed  to  particular  peoples,   and   the 
second,  the  cases  in  whicli  it  is  inferred  from  certaii^ 
customs  which  are  supposed  to  be  acts  of  expiatio^ 
for  marriage.     In  the  former  we  find  the  Bushmen, 
more  properly  the  Bosjesmans,   of  South  Africii,  the 
Chinese  before  Fold,  and  the  Greeks  before  Cecrops ; 
the    ]\Ias.sageta>,   the  Auses,  and   the   Garamantes   of 
Herodotus   and    Strabo ;    the   Peruvians    before    th^H 
Incas,  the  natives  of  California,  and  the   Queen  Char- 
lotte Islanders,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  be,  or  hav€ 
been,  without  "  marriage."    Of  these  cases  we  may 
niiss  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  Greeks,  and  the  people 
referred  to  by  the  Greek  historians,  as  too  vague  for  tl 
purposes  of  the  present  argument.     As  to  the  Bosjei 
mans,  the  statement  is  at  least  doubtful    Mr  Kitchens 
as  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Robeit  Moffat,'*  says  expressly 
that  the  men  have  several  wives,  and  although   Pre 
feasor  Lichtensteiu  states  that   the  family  tie  is  no 
sanctioned  by  any  law  or  regulation,  and  the  wife  is 

I  "  Descent  of  Man,"  voL  ii.  p.  358.  »  Op.  eit.,  p.  430. 

'  "  Missioiiai-y  Labours,"  p.  57  ;  and  see  HiTboi-t  Spencer's  "j 
Kcriiitivo  Soeiolog}',"  ^>'u.  4,  Di\.'.  I.,  Pt.  2,  A. 
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not  mdissolubly  imited  to  the  husbaud,  he  adds  that, 
l>esides  the  love  for  their  common  ehildi-fii,  habit 
makes  them  inseparable  companions,  showing  tliat  he 
refers  rather  to  the  form  than  to  the  fact  of  marriage. 
The  Bosjesmans  were  probably  little  worse  than  the 
Hottentots,  who  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up  either 
wives  or  daughters  for  tobacco,  but  who  would  avenge 
in  a  deadly  manner  the  affront  if  strangers  interfered 
with  their  wives  without  permission.'  As  to  the 
ancient  Peruvians,  although  some  of  them  are  accused 
by  Garcillaaso  de  la  Vega,  of  conduct  approaching 
promiscuity,  yet  he  expressly  says'  that  the  most  dis- 
solute women  were  the  most  souajht  after  in  marriao;e. 
As  to  the  natives  of  California,  it  is  true  that  Mr 
Bancroft,  in  his  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States," 
affirms  that  they  hold  feasts  at  which  promiscuous 
intercourse  is  practised,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  practice  is  not  exceptional.  Similar  cases  of 
sexu.'d  excesses  wdl  be  noticed  later  on  in  relation  to 
other  peoples,  among  whom  a  system  of  marriage  is 
fully  developed.  There  remain  only  the  natives  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  and  the  evidence  of  their 
promiscuity  is  lar  from  satisfactory.  Mr  Poole  cer- 
tainly says  that  the  institution  of  marriage  is  alto- 
gether unknown'  among  them,  but  from  the  context  it 
is  evident  that  he  means  the  monogamic  marriage  of 
civilisation.  He  adds  that  the  females  cohabit  "  almost 
promiscuously  with  their  own  tribe,  although  rarely 
with  other  trii)e8,"   and  he  mentions  an  instance  of 


'  See  "  Evolution  of  Morality,"  vol.  L  p.  205. 

•  "Commentaries  of  the  Iticiis"  (Hakluyt  Societ}-),  vol.  i.  pp.  58, 
169. 

•"Queen  CharlotU'  I^amls,"  l.y  Francis  Poole,    C.E.  (1872), 
p.  312. 
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some  of  the  women  going  to  Vietom  to  "  earn  blan 
kets"  by  prostitution.  One  of  the  women,  however, 
is  described  as  having  a  "  hus})and,"  and  Mr  Pool 
speaks  elsewhere'  of  tlie  daughter  of  a  chief  having 
charm  whieli  would  protect  her  and  her  kin  from 
drowning  at  sea  ;  so  that  if  "  individual  man'iage"  is 
not  known  among  those  natives,  a  kind  of  group 
marriage  is  fully  recognised.' 

The  evidence  supplied  by  the  cases  referred  to  by 
8ir  John  Luiibock  in  support  of  the  theory  of  expia- 
tion for  individual  marriage  is  equally  weak,   in   its 
bearing  at  least  on  promiscuity.     Of  thijse  cases,  five  M 
relate,  says  Dr  ll'Lennan,''  to  phallic  worship  among  ™ 
peojiles  far  advanced  from  the  primitive  state,  Imt  that 
aysertiou  must  bo  taken,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  with 
some   qualification.     With   them    it   is   necessary    to 
connect  the  cases  relating  to  the  lending  of  wives  and 
the  respect  shown  anciently  to  courtesans,  a  subject  of 
great  importance.*     The  case  of  the  Lydians,  with  re- 
ference to  whom  Herodotus  says  the  daughterg  of  the  ^ 
common  people  were  prostitutes  before  mamage,  seems      i 
also  to  belong  to  the  category  which  Dr  M'Lennau 
connects  with  phallic  worship.     It  has  as  little  bearing 
on  the  question  of  primitive  promiscuity  as  the  habits 
of  the  Thranans,  of  whom  Herodotus  expressly  says  * 


*  "Queen  Cliariotte  Islands,"  by  Francis  Pcwle,  C.E.  (1872), 
p.  311. 

*  Sir  John  Luhtiock  {op.  cit.,  p.  88)  refers  to  the  custom  of  aclo]>> 
tinn  ttinonj^  primitivo  peoples  as  hein^'  iluo  to  tlie  prevalence  of 
social  conditions  arising  out  of  comnmnnl  mamiye.  J'he  reverse 
of  this  is  nearer  the  truth,  as  the  binding  nature  of  adoption  proves 
Imw  fully  recognised  is  the  font-  of  tin-  lilnnd  tic  Avhich  it  imitates. 

■'  Op.  cit,  p.  440. 

*  It  will  Ijc  considiTL'"!  in  the  next  chaptiT  in  connection  with 
sacred  prostitution.  "  Bk.  v.  586. 
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that,  although  no  watch  was  kept  over  their  maidens, 
they  kept  strict  watch  on  their  wives.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  the  Sauthals,  to  which  reference  will 
be  made  later  on,  the  only  remaining  cases  of  pro- 
miscuity referred  to  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  those 
in  which  all  the  guests  at  a  marriage  are  allowed  the 
Jus  primce  noctis,  and  as  to  these  Dr  M'Lenuau  affirms* 
that  *•  they  are  not  cases  of  privilege  granted  to  the 
men  of  the  husband's  tribe."     If  this  were  correct, 
tliey  would  be  e\'idence  of  limited  promiscuity  under 
special  conditions,  but  the  assertion   is  criticised  by 
the  Rev.    Lorimer  Fison,'  who  thinks  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock's  theory  as  to  "  expiation  for  marriage "  is 
the  true  one  "  so  far  as  it  goes,"     The  term  expiation 
Jor    marriage    originated    with   Bachofeii,    and   was 
applied  by  him,  as  already  mentioned,*  to  the  tempor- 
ary prostitution  required  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Earth 
Goddess  Demeter.     As  used  in  connection  wdth  the 
conduct  of  the  bridesmen  or  clansmen  of  the  bride- 
groom, it  is   said   that   individual   marriage  was  an 
infringement  of  the  communal  marriage  rights,   the 
existence  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  evidenced  by 
the  so-called  Acts  of  Expiation.     Whatever  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  noti(jn  of  "  expiation  "  as  a  religious 
act,  or  in  relation  to  the  bridegroom's  totemic-group, 
there  is  none  in  connection  with  the  tribe,  the  group 
to  which  a  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  related 
generally   l>efore   he    was    related    to   either   of    his 
parents,      Sii*   John    Lubbock   appears   to   make   no 
distinction  *  between  tlie  "  tribe  "  and  the  "  clan,"  or 
totem  group,  a  mistake  which  vitiates  his  whole  argu- 

»  p?..  cit,  p.  442.  2  Op,  cit.,  ]>.  151.  s  Supra,  p.  16. 

*  Dr  M*L?nriaji  alswi  dotw  not  Bufficiently  tlistiii*^ish  between  the 
tribe  and  the  clan.     See  Morgan,  op.  eit,  p.  511. 
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uieut.  The  facts  cited  as  showing  "expiation"  relate  t<^ 
the  smaller  group  and  not  to  the  tribe.  He  has  fallen 
into  the  same  mistake  when  treating  of  the  develop- 
ment of  relationships,  inasmuch  as  he  affirms^  that 
relationship  is  at  first  a  matter,  not  of  blood,  but  of 
tribal  organization,  and  that  "  the  connection  of  indi- 
viduals inter  $e,  their  duties  to  one  another,  their  rights 
luid  the  descent  of  their  property,  are  all  regulated 
more  by  the  relation  to  the  tribe  than  by  that  to  the 
fiunily,"  where  for  tribe  should  be  read  clan,  or  totem- 
group,  the  male  members  of  which  are,  as  Mr  Fison 
shows,  the  only  persons  who  can  claim  expiation  for 
"  special  marriage." 

It  was  stated  before  that  Mr  Fison  regards  Sir  John 
LublKH'k's  theory  of  expiation  for  marriage  as  true  "  so 
fiir  as  it  goes,"  and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  certain 
customs  found  among  the  Australian  aborigines  which 
rohito.  to  that  subject  and  have  a  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  promiscuity.  Mr  Fison  refers '  to  a  practice 
which  ho  thinks  furnishes  strong  evidence  that  '*  com- 
uuuial  luarriiige  "  formerly  pi«v;uled  among  the  ances- 
tors of  the  Kunuii  of  Gip^ieland,  and  he  regards  it  as  a 
oas<»  of  "  expiation  for  marriage,"  and  as  being  re- 
tjuiixnl  Ivfori*  the  "  oommumil  "  right,  that  is,  the  right 
of  the  triU'  to  iUl  its  female  members,  can  be  got  rid 
of.  Ho  sjH'aks  alsi^  of  the  "  ivmarkable  significance 
»\f  the  tact  iy\\>i\K\l  by  Mr  Howitt,  that  when  a  woman 
oloiHN'i  fixnu  her  husl»auvl.  she  Ivcomes  for  the  time 
Iviii^  the  c\Mi\UK>u  pix^jvrty  of  hor  pursuers  if  they 
van  v^at\"h  hor.  l\v  her  own  act  she  has  severed  the 
no  wUiviv,  biiuUi^sj  her  to  hor  husband,  guarded  her 
a^^^««si  the  oU  vvwmuual  ri^:,  ;uid  forthwith  that 
i\jiht  assorts  itsolf." 
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Now,  it  may  lie  objeeteil  that  the  enforcement  of 
tliis  so-called  "  communal  "  right  ia  in  reality  part  of 
"tbe  punishment  of  the  woman  for  her  elopement.     It  ia 
referred  to  ^  by  ilr  Howitt  ns  one  of  the  penalties  by 
"Sivhich  a  woman's  fidelity  to  her  husband  is  enforced, 
£%nd  Mr  Fison  himself,  in  mentioning  a  similar  practice 
iimcng  the  Fijians,  speaks  of  it  as  a  punishment  whicli 
'wras  inflicted  openly  in  the  public  square  of  the  town. 
I*robably   the   idea  of  a  reward  to  the  captors   was 
•added,  but  the  predominant  idea  would  have  relation 
"to  tbe  offence.     Ev'^en  if  we  have  in  the  ease  mentioned 
the  as.sertion  of  a  right,  it  is  not  "  communal "  in  the 
sense  intended   by  Sir  John   Luljbock   by  that  term 
'^when  he  speaks  of  "  communal  marriage."     This  with 
liim   means   general   promiscuity,  Avhereas  Mr  Fison 
vises  the  word  "  commune  "  as  e(j!uivalent  to  a  limited 
^oup.     This   is  shown   by  the  statement*  that  the 
iLurnai   practice    supplies   precisely   those   conditions 
"whieh   Dr  M'Lenuan  required  as  necessary  to  make 
evidence  of  *'  expiation  for  marriage  "  of  value  : — "  The 
X-»rivilcged  persons  should  be  of  the  bridegroom's  group 
only,  and  the  cases  should  be  incapable  of  no  simpler 
explanation."     It  is  evident  from  Jlr  Fison  s  observa- 
tion elsewhere,'  that  the  men  who  exercise  the  "  com- 
munal "  right  must  belong  to  the  husband's  group,  and 
therefore  they  stand   in   the  same  social  relation   to 
her  as  her  husband  himself.     Mr  Howitt  does  not  say 
as  much.     Indeed,  he  states  that  "  all  the  neighbouring 
men  might  turn  out  and  seek  for"  the  eloping  woman ; 
hut  we  may  judge  by  analogy  that  it  must  be  so. 
When  speaking  of  a  similar  subject,  Mr  Howitt  refers* 

^  "KamiliiToi  uuil  Kiiniai,"  p.  205.  -  Il>id.,  p.  152. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  153.  Mr  Fison  here  says  the  fugitive  wife  beiomea 
tlie  common  prn|Kjrty  of  her  pursuers,  "  these  pursuers  being  nf  her 
Luisband'a  kindred."  *  Ibid.,  p.  34G. 
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to   facts   which   prove   tliat   among   the    A\ 
"  marriage  by  capture  was  only  permitted  wnen  in€ 
captor  and   the  captive  were  of  some  classes  whicll 
might  legally  intermarry."     Among  one  tribe  it  is  saw 
that  the  female  war  captive  was  at  first  common  t< 
tlie  men  present  at  her  rapture,  and  then  only  bccam< 
the  property  of  her  c-aptor  if  she  were  of  u  class  from 
rhieh  he  mio-ht  take  a  wife. 
The  so-called  "  expiation  for  marriage  "  itself  is  i 
ipler  question,  for  here  undoubtedly  the  men  whti 
jrt  the  marital  right  belong  to  the  husband  s  family 
gi'oup.     Mr  FLson  says  expressly,*  **  The  group  of  mei 
who  ciLU  claim  expiation  for  '  special  marriage  '  is  no 
longer  the  whole  tribe,  but  the  group  of  tribal  brothel's' 
who  have  a  common  right  to  the  group  of  females  t 
which   the   woman   belongs."      Sir   John    Lubbock*! 
notioM  tliat  the  whole  trilw  could  at  one  time  claim 
expiation  is  not  supported  hy  evidence,  and  Mr  Fisou'a, 
admission ''  that  *'  the  ascertained  facts  go  no  furthel 
than  to  a  community  already  divided  into  exogamouj 
clans,  witli  group  mamage  between  tliem,"  shows  tha 
it  has  not  been  found  among  the  Australians.     Evel 
if  it  could  be  shown    that    the   practice  of   absolut< 
promiscuity  as  a  propitiatory  measure  is  .sometime.^ 
allowed,  this  fact  could  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  condition  of  society  such  as 
that  described  by  the  term  "  communal  marriage  "  used 
in  its  widest  sense.     It  might  prove  that  under  special 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  155. 

«  TJiis  view  in  contimiml  by  Mr  Fiaon's  stiitemont  in  a  privat 
Icttor  to  me  with  n-ferouce  to  infant  lietruthtil,  that  it  is  intended 
[lut  the  fapu  on  n  girl  us  early  as  po*isible,  but  that  iii  some  tribe 
nil  tlie  husband's  "group"  friends  consummate  the  marriage  befor 
hodt)©s.  Tnd.,  p.  160. 
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circuinstanees  all  nuirititl  restrictions  were  suspended, 
but  not  that  at  one  time  they  did  not  exist. 

We  have  probably  a  case  analogous  to  "  expiation  " 
in  the  licence  which  among  certain  peoples  is  claimed 
on  the  happening  of  particular  important  events. 
Thus,  fonnerly,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  on  the  death 
ftf  a  chief,  "  the  whole  neighbourhood,"  says  EUis,' 
"  cxliibited  a  scene  of  confusion,  wickedness,  and 
cruelty,  seldom  witnessed  even  in  the  most  barbarous 
society.  The  people  ran  tu  and  fro  without  their 
clothes,  appearing  and  acting  more  like  demons  than 
human  bcLoga ;  every  vice  was  practised,  and  almost 
every  species  of  crime  perpetrated.  Houses  were  burnt, 
property  plundered,  even  murder  sometimes  committed, 
and  the  gi'atificatiou  of  every  base  and  savage  feeling 
sought  without  restrai  nt. "  The  death  of  a  chief  appeared 
to  be  regarded  us  loosening  the  bonds  of  society,  or 
rather  as  allowing  each  individual  to  give  full  play  to 
his  passions.  There  may  be  in  such  conduct  something 
of  an  expiation,  or  of  an  offering  to  the  dead,  but  pro- 
bably the  chief  idea  ii]  operation  was  freedom  fi-oiu 
restraint.  Thus,  amon'ij  the  Hovas  of  Madascascar  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  royal  family  complete  sexual 
Ueence  was  allowed.  On  one  occasion,  according  to 
the  Rev.  William  Ellis,*  "  the  town,  by  reason  of  the 
scenes  which  the  streets  and  lanes  almost  eveiywhere 
exhiliited,  apjjeared  to  be  one  vast  brotlud."  Such  a 
period  was  described  by  a  term  which  denoted  that 
death  could  not  be  then  inflicted  for  any  offence. 
Among  the  hill  tribes  of  India  licentious  conduct  takes 
place  at  religious  or  funeral  festivals,  and  the  same 
ihins  would  seem  to  have  been  usual  with  some  of  the 

'  "Polynesian  Itt'searcliea,"  2iiJ  eJ.,  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
'  "History  of  Madagascar,"  vol.  i,  p.  150. 
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peoples  of  ancient  Peru.     The  removal  of  the  restraint^ 
of  authority  are  thus  expressed,  and  in  like  manner. 
•luring  the  An^ni  festivals  of  tlie  Tahitiians,  the  restric- 
tioiiB  of  t!ic  tabu  were  removed  from  females  for  tli<? 
benefit  of  a  particular  class/  the  result  being  no  doubt 
much  the  same  as  the  licentiousness  of  the  Australians 
on  the  occasions  referred  to  liy  ]Mr  Fison.    The  idea  of* 
removal  of  restraint  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fact  men^_ 
tiouod  liy  llr  David  Forbes,  that  among  the  Aymaraa^ 
of  Peru,  the  explanation  of  the  excesses  committed 
on  Good  Friday  is  that  anything  could  be  done  oii. 
that  day,  as  God  ivas  (hen  ilccul.     Mr  Forbes  was  tol 
that  instances  are  known  where  Aymaras  have  on  Gooi 
Friday  "  violated  their  own  daughters  in  presence  o! 
their  mothers,"  and  his  informant  assured  him  that 
God  was  then  dead  it  would  be  no  sin  !  * 

Mr  Fison,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Fijian  Burial  Customs,* 
ives  much  the  same  explanation  of  similar  practices. 
He  says,"  tluit  in  many  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
Fijian  group,  "  a  custom  prevails  which  is  found  in 
Centi'al  Africa^  also,  and  elsewhere.  For  some  days 
after  the  decease  of  a  ruling  chief,  if  his  death  be 
known  to  the  people,  the  wildest  anarchy  prevails. 
The  '  subject  tribes '  rush  into  the  chief  town,  kill  pigs 
and  fowls,  snatch  any  property  they  can  lay  their 
bauds  on,  set  fire  to  houses,  and  play  all  manner  o 
mischievous  pranks,  the  townsfolk  offering  no  resist 
ance."  To  prevent  this  practice,  the  death  of  the 
chief  is  carefully  concealed  by  the  persons  who  hav« 

1  Ellis,  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  \'oL  L  p.  247. 

«  "  Journal  of  the  Ethuolc>glcal  Society  of  London"  (1870),  p.  228, 

■  "Journal  of  the  Anthrop.  Instit,"  vol.  x.  (1881),  p.  140. 

*  Bosman  refers  to  a  similar  custom  as  prevalent  among  the 
natives  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  Guinea.    "  Description  of  the  Coast  c 
Guinea"  (2nd  ed.,  1721),  p.  345. 
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had  special  charge  of  him  for  a  period  vannng  from 
four  to  ten  days.  The  explanation  of  this  custom 
given  by  Mr  Fison  is  that  uot  until  decomposition  may 
be  supposed  to  have  made  considerable  progress.,  ''  is 
the  dead  man  fairly  done  with,  and  his  authority 
handed  over  to  his  successor.  The  dead  hand  cau 
no  longer  wield  the  sceptre,  but  it  has  uot  reliuquished 
its  grasp  ;  and  the  old  communal  idea  asserts  itself 
now  that  the  power  which  kept  it  down  is  in  abeyance. 
Hence  tlie  interval  of  anarchy  if  the  death  be  not 
concealed."  It  might  be  objected,  that  as  the  "  subject 
tribes  "  are  the  culprits,  the  idea  which  reveals  itself 
is  merely  that  the  controlling  authority  having  ceased 
the  old  independence  can  be  temporarily  reasserted. 
Other  iust^mces  given  by  Mr  Fison  seem  to  prove, 
however,  that  there  is  the  assertion  of  a  "  communal 
right"  But  this  explanation  will  not  be  sufficient  for 
the  excesses  which  take  place  during  purely  religious 
or  tribal  festivals,  which  have  iiotlniig  to  do  with  the 
death  of  a  chief  or  other  person.  Thus,  during  the 
Yam  Custom  of  the  Ashautees,  which  is  held  in  the 
early  part  of  September  at  the  maturity  of  that  vege- 
table, no  notice  is  taken  of  tliet't,  assault,  or  intrigue, 
and  the  grossest  licence  then  prevails,  everyone  aban- 
doning himself  to  his  passions.  Men,  women,  and 
children  all  get  drunk  together.'  The  Maya  nations 
of  Central  America,  who  also  indulged  much  in  drink 
during  many  of  their  lestivals,  are  said  to  have  per- 
mitted women  of  any  condition  to  abandon  themselves 

»  "Mifwion  to  Aphantce,"  by  T.  E,  Bowdich  (181D),  pp.  274, 
278.  During  the  coronation  ceremony  of  the  late  Czar  of  Bussia, 
riots  occurred  in  St  Petershnrg  through  the  drunken  excesses  of 
the  lower  clasfefi,  -who  conpiilercd  themselves  allowed  to  ilo  any- 
thing on  audi  occasions.     Bevter's  Teletjram  in  Daily  Papo'tt. 
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to  the  embracci  of  wliomsoever  they  pleased  dui-mg  *' 
certain  annual  festival.'     These  appear  to  be  cases  of 
pure  licence  having,  however,   some  relation  to  the 
season  and  the  object  of  the  festival,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  absolute  promiscuity  was  ever  practised. 
Nor  is   there  any  evidence  that  the   "  iudi.scrimiuate 
sexual  intercourse"  asserted*  to  prevail  occasionalljB 
among  the  New  Mexican  tribes  went   so  far  as  to 
permit  such  intercourse  between  persons  near  of  kin, 
and  it  is  probably  only  a  special  exhibition  of  the 
ordinaiy    debaucher}'    to    which    those    tribes   appear 
to  have  been  addicted.     In  the  cases  where  it  cau 
be  aflinned  that    the  restraints  on  promiscuity  have 
been    relaxed    for    the    purpose    of    appeasing    the 
anger  of  an  ofiended  spirit,  it  must   be   questionetl, 
until   fmther    evidence  to    the    contrary  is   adduced, 
whether  the  so-eaned  promi.scuity  extends  to  membera 
of  a  common  group.      Po.ssibIy  it  may  include  in- 
dividuals,  such  as  father  and  daughter,  who  appear 
not,    owing   to   the   child    following   its   mother,   to 
come    within   the    original  class  restrictions,  as  with 
the  Aynmrus  ;  but  such  conduL*t  must  in   any   case 
be  regarded  as  exceptioniil,  and  not  as  evidence  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  condition  of  society  in  which  it 
was  the  ruh%  or  even  gcnei-ally  practised. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  fact  of  the  removal  of 
the  restraints  of  authority  being  attended  by  the  out- 
break of  sexual  excesses,  justifies  the  inference  that 
prior  to  the  formation  of  such  restraints  similar  conduct 
was  the  rule.  Tliis  conclusion  may  be  thought  to  be 
supported  by  such  a  fact*  as  that  the  phrase  "  to  live 

"The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  by  H.  H.  Bancroft, 
vol  ii.  p.  676.  *  lbid.y  vol.  L  p.  566. 

'  Mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Loriiuer  Fison  in  his  comoitinicution 
to  m& 
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like  the  Tui  Karaba  " — the  males  of  Thakomhau's  clau 
— is  used  by  the  Fijians  as  a  proverbial  saying,  mean- 
ing incestuous  intercourse.     This  practice  is  evidently 
pestricted  among  the  Fijian s  to  the  cliiefs,  and  it  may 
be  argued   that   they  are  above   the   regulations   of 
marriage,  as  they  are  the  incarnations  of  the  chiefs 
vhomade  the  regulations.     This  idea  does  not,  how- 
ler, supply  a   sufficient  sanction  for   the   practice. 
Hie  natural   resti'ainta  on  promiscuity  are  so  widely 
^)rea<l  and  so  deeply  ingrained  into  the  social  economy 
of  all  uncultured  peoples,  that  they  must  have  origin- 
ated at  a  very  early  period  in  human  history.     It  is 
dot  to  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  chiefs  of  any 
Besting  race  can  elaim  to  represent  the  originators 
of  those   restraints,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  right 
of  exemption  from  theii-  operation  has  been   handed 
dowm  from  primitive  ages  to  the  present  time.     Un- 
doubtedly, the  practice  of  the  Tui  Kamba  is  either  an 
ample  of  the  pri\Tleges  which  the  members  of  a  caste 
icn  acquire  or  claim  for  themselves,  or  a  means  of 
r|>etuating  unmixed  a  strain  of  blood  which   it  is 
^ired    for   some   reason    or   other   to   retain    in    a 
■D'lition  of  purity. 

■This  chapter  cannot  be  brought  to  a  close  before 
wimining  the  arguments  used  by  Mr  A.  W.  Howitt, 
t^e  coadjutor  of  the  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison  in  tlieir  in- 
pstigation  of  the  curious  institutions  found  anioug  the 
Aufjtiuhtm  aborigines,  in  support  of  the  original  exist- 
ice  of  his  "  undivided  commune,"  in  whicli  "  there 
probably  more  or  less  promiscuous  cohaliitation, 
between  those  of  the  ct;*utemporaneous  genera - 
Such  an  examination    need  not  be  at  great 

I  "Kaiuilarui  aiiJ  Kurnai,"  p,  365  ;  ami  aee  Mr  Ilowitt's  "  Notes 
Au)*tmIiaD  Class  Systems,"  in  "Journail  of  the  Anthrop. 
'  voL  xiL  (1883),  p.  496  a^q. 
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length,  08  the  Utidwided  Commune  is  taken  by  Mr 
Howjtt  an  (Tinivalent  to  tbe  Comavf^mie  famihj, 
Ihiainsiii,  nr  Oomniumd  Marriage,  of  preceding 
writers.  'Wv  objections  to  the  existence  of  these 
coiulitioiiH  «»f  HiHUCiy  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
untliviiletl  tnniir"""  ^^^  TTowitt  supposes  that  witJi 
thirt  Htut"'   of  Six  jxisted  also  marriage  by 

eapture,   in  wliii  e  captives  were  incoqio- 

rutotl  i»t.i>  the  o  being  perpetuated  in  the 

exogiuutuis   segu  mines   of  the  Australian 

My»ton\.     He  stacn  is  evidence  suggeste  that 

"  oxojfUMiy  wiw  t  insequence  of  tbe  segmea- 

tntion  o'i  jiu  originiu  oo  e  into  two  intermarrying 

ootwiuimt.'H,  and  the  in»titntioa  thereby  of  two  claas 
divij^it^us  omi^unnir  both."  From  this  it  would  seem 
{\\M  Mr  Howiu  nssumo*  the  existence  of  the  undivided 
^^M\unu^\^'  to  i^xpUin  th;at  of  exogamy,  and  if  therefore 
this  o«st*nu  can  he  otherwtise  saiis&Gtarily  accounted 
fvn\  tho  a!*s\i\\\ptiou  iway  Ix*  di^pensied  with.  That  its 
o\is|xn\vv  OHU  Iv  iMhorwisse  explained  will  be  shown 
whou  vUwliUii^  with  tho  ^ibjenM  in  the  next  chapter. 
\\  «v,^\  ly^  r<-^«ArVx\l  h^^re,  bv>wever.  that,  as  exogamy 
^s  tho  xxi^iv^srsAl  nilo  v\j  tho  Avsn^alian  da^  system, 
ix\  A^^^^)\x\n^\4l  ^*>5r  thiji  iiv-^txa  piv-bably  the  csigin  of 
<\\\>5i?AX>\\  >xil)  a)^-^  K"  oxi-vUiiiOvl  a  pn^[»ostion  which 
^t\\t^  x*"5t>i  t)>j!>t  vNf  Mr  Howin..  aJthough  he  would 
^\\v  4^  »^ii5^-^Ns-5j  »\;*5^:",y,  foir  tihi  A»>53*Iiaii  classes  frMn 
t)^^t  )><^r*\*?^  A:ss>i;'j>i\^  ^v  ;i>«tt  Ix  Teahty,  thene  k 
5r>^  o\  >,^<>^>,v  t\f  t)><^  i"<rw}fir  <^-\:s!5«D<'^f  oif  the  ~  uDdirided 
,va»«w>w>^\'  x>«N^  «vr  Wft-irr  ti^  fsoaiilif^aDent  of  tiie 
A^i>sa3*)^jWi  :^\>*»<n%  Vr  V^kv^,  >i  ^iwio:*  that  tiie  ascei^ 
"^•iw^  W»o*!^  4*^  ^<>  fftT-^Tir  tJwcr.  v  a  <-'/aiaiiinnitT  already 

•   5^  ^^V'V  >».   ^ 
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4li\nJetl  into  exogamous  clans,  with  group  marriage  lic- 
tween  them,  has  already  been  quoted,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suppose  that  it  ever  went  any  further,  not- 
withstanding the  supposed  evidences  of  promiscuity 
which  have  been  referred  to  as  existing  among  the 
Australian  aljoriginea.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Mr 
Howitt  himself  would  not  now  insist  on  the  undivided 
commune.  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  he  says,^  "  I  doubt  whether,  even 
under  an  *  undivided  commune,'  there  could  have  been 
anything  more  than  a  limited  promiscuity,  excepting 
when  the  whole  community  occasionally  reunited.  The 
general  conditions  of  savage  life  on  the  Australian  con- 
lent  would  not  permit  an  entire  undivided  commune 
remain  united  for  any  length  of  time  i]i  tbe  same 
;ality."  He  refers  to  a  practice  of  the  Dieri  or 
Heyerie  tribe,  settled  near  Cooper's  Creek  in  Central 
Australia,  as  showing,  in  a  modified  form,  what  migbt 
take  place  ;  but  even  with  that  tribe  the  sexual  iuter- 
mrse  of  persons  who  are  considered  too  nearly  related 
is  forbidden  under  jdl  circumstances"  under  the 
jnalty  of  death.  It  is  true  that  the  Kuuundaburi,  a 
ril>e  allied  to  the  Dieri,  are  said'  not  to  observe  any 
ich  restriction  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  a 
jtrothed  girl,  but  Mr  Howitt  adds  that  it  is  an  ex- 
treme and  exceptional  extension  of  the  jus  primw 
loctis  as  to  which  he  would  obtidu  but  little  informa- 
ion,  and  we  may  doubt  whether  the  right  is  so  exten- 
ive  as  to  include  the  father  or  brother  of  the  bride. 
any  event,  it  is  too  exceptional  a  case  to  prove  the 
fxistence  of  absolute  jiromiscuity,  and  still  less  to 
'csUiblish    the  former   prevalence   of  such   a  state   of 

'  "Austrsxliau  Group  Reliitioiu*"  (188.^),  j).  11. 
«  Ilrid.,  p.  8. 
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things  among  the  Australian  aborigines  geno 
The  Kunaudaburi  are  in  Home  resjjL'ctH  slightly  bebi 
the  Dieri>  but  both  aro,  according  to  Mr  Howia 
the  commenccmont  of  the  "  long  progressive  aerM 
formed  by  all  the  tribes  dealt  with  by  him ;  so  tha 
is  very  improbable  that  while  even  "  casual  amott 
between  peraons  who  are  forbidden  to  each  otlil 
nearness  of  kinship  or  otherwise  are  regarded 
latter  tribe  with  the  "  utmost  abhorrence"  and  pui 
with  death,  id>solute  promiscuity  should  be  allowed 
the  former.  ^ 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  reference  shouk 
made  to  a  curious  legend  which   the  Dicri  relate 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  sub-division  of  the 
into  families,  as  it  is  thought  to  furnish  indiree 
donee    of    the    former    existence   of    the   undi 
cornmune   among   the   Australians.      The   legen 
given  by  Mr  Gason/  is  as  follo%\'s  : — "  After  the 
tion  (as  previously  related)  fathers,  mothers,  si 
and  brothers,  and  ot]iei*sof  the  closest  kin  intermi 
promiscuously,  until  the  evil  effects  of  these  aUia! 
becoming  manifest,  a  council  of  the  chiefs  was  asse: 
to  consider  in   what  way  they  might  be  averte 
result  of  their  deliberations  being  a  petition  to 
Moora  IMoora,^  in  answer  to  which  he  ordered  that 
tribe  should  be  divided  into  branches,  and  distin^uii 
one  from  the  other  by  different  names,  after  ob; 
animate  and  inanimate,  such  as  dogs,  mice,  em 
iguana,  and  so  forth,  the  members  of  any  such 
not  to  intermarry,  but  with  permission  for  one 


I 


obj 
hi 


i"The  Niitivo  Trilics  of  South  Australia"  {The  Dieyerie] 
l)y  S.  Guson),  1879,  i>.  2G0. 

'The  Moora  Moora  are  the  deceased  ancestors  of  thai 
*' Jouniiil  iVuth,  Inst,"  vol.  sii.,  p.  498, 
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mfirgle  with  another.  Tlius  tlie  son  of  a  clog  might 
Dot  marrj'  the  daughter  of  a  dog,  but  cither  might  fonii 
an  alliance  with  a  mouse,  an  emu,  a  rat,  or  other 
family."  Mr  Gason  states  that  this  custom  is  still 
observed,  and  that  the  fir.st  question  asked  of  a 
stranger  is,  "  What  Murdoo  ?  "  namely,  *'  Of  what 
family  are  you  ?  "  Mr  Morgan  was  much  struck  with 
the  bearing  of  this  legend  on  his  hypothesis,  and  he 
accepted  it  as  giving  to  his  consanguine  family  "a 
basis  of  probability."  He  says  ^  that  the  legend  has 
more  weight  than  mere  negative  assertion,  and  that  it 
IS  *'a  plain  statenn-nt  of  facta  as  they  appear  to  the 
native  mind  familiar  with  their  present,  and  to  some 
eiteut  with  thi-ir  anterior  ccrndition."  If  the  consan- 
guine family  has  no  other  basis  of  probability  its 
foundation  must  be  very  weak,  as  a  little  consideration 
«bows  that  the  story,  which  is  no  doubt  a  genuine 
native  legend,  as  similar  ones  appear  to  be  current 
among  other  tribes,*  cannot  have  the  value  assigned  to 
^^  It  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  the  native 
legenrl  of  the  creation  lias  a  luisis  of  probability.  In 
1^  ecjUtiUy  with  the  other  legend,  we  have  "  a  plain 
statement  of  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  the  native 
ffliad."  Mr  Gason  relates  the  creation  legend  as 
lollowg*: — "In  the  beginning,  say  the  Dieyerie,  the 
"ooramoora  (Good  Spirit)  made  a  number  of  small 
black  Hzards  (the-se  arc  still  t^.>  be  met  with  under  dry 
■Wk),  and  being  pleased  with  them  he  promised  they 
*'"Oulfl  have  power  over  all  creeping  things.  The 
Moorumoora  then  divided  their  feet  into  toes  and 
™ger8,  and  placing  his  forefinger  on  the  centre  of  the 

'"Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,"  Prefatory  note,  p.  4. 
'See  Mr  Howitfs  "Notes,  &c.,"  "  Jouriuil  Anth.  Inst.,"  vol.xiL, 
■p.<98.  ^Op.  cit.,  p.  260. 
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face,  created  a  nose,  and  so  ia  like  manner  iiftarwardg 
eyes,  mouth,  and  ears.  The  Spirit  then  placed  one  of 
them  in  a  standing  position,  which  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, retain,  whereupoa  the  Deity  cut  off  the  tail,  and 
the  lizard  walked  erect.  They  were  then  made  male 
and  female,  so  as  to  porpetuate  the  race."  ilr  Gasoo 
adds  that  men,  women,  or  *'-''•>  not  vary  in  the 
slightest  degree  in  this  acco  ci^eation,  which  13 

as  true  to  them  as  tlio  M'  d.     These  stories 

arc,  indeed,  closely  eonne     a  one  gives  the  idea 

of  the  origin  of  man  entc  iie  Dieri,  the  other 

gives  their  notion  of  the  o  .c  change  from  the 

social  system  which  they  r  from  their  ILzard 

ancestor  to  that  which  th€  u  possess,  and  which 
they  can  account  for  only  by  auppoaiug  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Good  Spirit,  Whether  the  Murdoo  legend 
applies  to  the  Dieri  only,  or  to  the  whole  Australian 
race,  it  really  proves  mjthing  as  to  their  early  social 
condition.  At  the  utmost  it  shows  only  how  the 
ingenious  native  mind  *  explains  the  origin  of  the 
division  of  the  tribes  into  branches  having  different 
family  names ;  a  division  which,  if  it  had  an  imme- 
diate relation  to  the  question  of  marriage,  may  have 
been,  and  probably  was,  intended  to  prevent  consan- 
guineous connections,  by  furnishing  an  easy  test  of 
kinship  when  the  tribe  had  become  so  numerous 
or  widespread  that  kinship  could  not  otherwise  be 
determined  without  difficulty.  Mr  Fison,  who  be- 
lieves the  Murdoo  legend  to  be  genuine,*  says  that 

^  Mr  Howitt  remarks  that  tho  lower  savages  do  perceive  such 
questions  as  the   marriage   of   near  relations,  "and  discuss  them 
freely  among  themselves,  tho  women  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
^'Bcussion." — "Australian  Group  Kelations,"  p.  19. 
«■/.,  p.  26. 
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jions    similar  to   those   which    it  mentions    are 
found   throii^hout   the   length    and   breadth    of    the 
Australian  continent,  as  well  as  in  mtmy  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  that  from  these  divisions,  with  their 
inter-sexual  arrangements,  flows  the  entire  system  of 
kinship  called  the  Turanian  "  by  Mr  Morgan.     This 
^fact  in  itself  throws  doubt  on  the  value  of  the  legend, 
Hieeiug   that   it   is  very   improbable   the  Australiana, 
^Biong  all  the  peoples  having  the  Turanian  system  of 
^■kinship,  would  have  alone  preserv^ed  a  remembrance 
^t)f  the  cause  of  the  divi.siou   into  classes  or  geutcs. 
This  must  have  taken  place  some  thousands  of  years 
ago,  and  it  is  veiy  questionable  whether  a  primitive 
l^end  could  have  been  handed  down  among  savages 
for  so  long  a  period,  even  if  the  ancestral  mbid  was 
able  to  formulate  it  at  so  early  a  period  as  that  at 
which  it  must  have  originated.     To  the  sucrorestion 
that  the  legend  and  the  promiscuous  conduct  observed 
on  certain  occasions  mutually  support  each  other,  it 
may  be  replied  that  their  agi'eement  proves  nothing 
more  than  that  they  arc  traceable  to  a  common  men- 
tal source.      Miui  in  the  low  social  condition  of  the 
■Australian    aborigines,    with    whom   the   gratification 
of  the  sexufjl  iujstinct  is  regarded  as  equally  imperative 
with  that  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,   may, 

§nder  the  influence  of  superstitious  dread,  temporarily 
ive  way  to  sexual  conduct  which,  although  at  other 
mes  considered  grossly  improper,  then  becomes 
raiseworthy.  This  consideration  is  sufficient  to 
explain  the  sexual  excesses  of  the  Australian  abori- 
gines, without  supposing  them  to  be  degraded  from 
the  social  condition  of  their  ancestors,  or  requiring 
them  to  have  advanced  from  a  primitive  condition 
of  promiscuity. 
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ill!  conclosioii,  the  warning  given  by  Sir  Henry 
JMjiiue  should  be  heeded  by  those  who  seek  to  infer 
from  the  practice  of  modem  tribes  the  existence  of 
social  depravity  among  the  early  races  of  mankind. 
That  learned  writer,  while  admitting  that  many  of  the 
l)lienoracna  of  barbarism  adverted  to  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Dr  M'Lennan  are  found  in  India,  says,* 
"  The  usage.s  appeak-d  to  are  the  usages  of  certain 
tril)es  or  races,  sometimes  called  aboriginal,  which 
have  been  driven  into  the  accessible  recesses  of  the 
widely  extended  mountain  country  on  the  north-east 
of  India  by  the  double  pressure  of  Indian  and  Chinese 
civilisation,  or  which  took  refuge  in  the  hilly  regions 
of  Central  and  Southern  India  from  the  couf|uest  of 
Brahminical  invaders,  whether  or  not  of  Aryan  descent. 
Many  of  these  wild  tribes  have  now  for  many  years 
been  under  British  observation,  and  have  indeed  been 
administered  by  British  officers.  The  evidence,  there- 
fore, of  their  usages  and  ideas  which  is  or  may  be 
foi'thconiing,  is  veiy  superior  indeed  to  the  slipperj* 
testimony  concerning  savages  which  is  gathered  by 
travellers*  tales.  It  is  not  my  intention  in  the  present 
lectures  to  examine  the  Indian  evideuce  anew,  but, 
now  that  we  know  what  interest  attaches  to  it,  I 
venture  to  sus^c'st  that  this  evidence  should  l>e  care- 
fully  re-examined  on  the  spot.  Much  which  I  have 
personally  heard  in  India  beai-s  out  the  caution  which 
I  gave  as  to  the  reserve  with  which  all  speculations 
on  the  antiquity  of  human  usage  should  be  received. 
Practices  represented  as  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and 
universally  characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  mankind, 
have  been  described  to  me  as  having  been  for  the 
first  time  resorted  to  in  our  own  days  through  the 

•  "Village  Connrmnitu's  "  (1871),  p.  16. 
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mere   pressure    of    external    circumstances    or   novel 
temptations." 

To  these  remarks  I  would  add  tliat  the  interpreta- 
tion usually  put  upon  such  practices  may  not  be 
correct.  Mr  Eowncy  says,^  in  relation  to  the  wild 
tribes  of  India  :  "  Among  several  races  we  see  private 
morals  so  carefully  watched  over  that  the  unmarried 
youths  of  both  sexes  are  kept  apart  at  night,  not  only 
from  each  other,  but  even  from  the  married  members 
of  their  own  families,  lest  there  should  be  any  lapse  of 
virtue  within  the  ftimily  cii'cie  itself;  but  we  read  in 
the  same  breath  of  such  beastly  customs  as  the  Bundmia 
among  the  Santhdls,  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse 
of  the  sejces  in  various  other  shapes  among  many  of 
the  other  tribes."  The  only  other  particular  case  of 
such  a  condition  of  licence  mentioned  by  Mr  Rowuey 
is  that  of  the  Bootedhs,  of  whom  it  is  said,'*  "the 
marriage  tie  is  bo  loose  that  chastity  is  quite  unknown 
amongst  them.  .  .  .  Polyantlry  prevails  among  them, 
.  .  .  but  even  the  very  slight  restriction  implied  by 
the  institution  is  not  observed.  The  intercourse  be- 
tween the  sexes  is,  ia  fact,  promiscuous/'  In  corrobo- 
ration of  this  remark  it  ia  stated  that  on  the  death  of 
a  Booteilh  his  property  goes  to  the  Deb  or  Dhurm 
Rajah,  aud  not  to  the  children,  *'  it  being  impossible 
to  determine  whose  children  they  are."  That  this  is 
the  real  reason  why  a  man's  property  is  thus  appro- 
priated is  very  questionable,  but  at  least  the  licence 
allowed  to  the  women  appears  not  to  be  greater  than 
among  other  polyandrist  tribes  of  the  same  territory,* 
and  is  not  evidence  of  "promiscuity"  in  the  proper 
sense  of  this  term.      The  same 
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Santhal  Baudatut,  which  is  a  festival  lasting  six  days, 
"  when  all  the  candidates  for  matrimony,  male  and 
female,  arc  assembled  together  and  permitted  to  have 
promiscuous  intercourse  with  each  other,  each  lover 
delecting  his  future  wife  after  the  termination  of  this 
general  carnival."*  It  maybe  doubted  whether  this 
mode  of  courtship  is  in  practice  much  worse  than  the 
"  bundling"  system,  which  is  known  to  races  of  a 
much  higher  culture,  and  which  was  not  unusual  in 
some  jx>rtions  of  the  British  Islands  not  long  ago.' 
The  Santlud  love-matches  usually  terminate  in  happy 
marriages,  and  although  polygamy  is  permitted  it  is 
seldom  practised. 

There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  present  experience 
of  mankind  to  authorise  the  view  that  it  has  passed 
tlir«>ugh  a  stage  of  sexual  promiscuity,  although  the 
phenomenal  phases  of  marriage  are  varied  and  some- 
times of  an  eccentric  character.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  Darwin's  opinioa,  that  **  promiscuona 
intercourse  in  a  state  of  nature  is  extremely  impro- 
bable," it  certainly  not  taking  place  among  the  quad- 
rumana.  If  it  is  wanting  among  the  lower  animals, 
much  less  can  it  be  asserted  of  primitive  man,  who  is 
supposed  to  inherit  and  improve  on  their  experiences. 
That  the  nikioa  between  man  and  vxMBan  was  not  that 
of  individaal  marriage,  is  probable^  aad  poasibly  it 
may  have  not  endured  for  life.  Modi  'would  depend 
«w  whether  it  bore  fruit.  Sven  in  the  piesent  day, 
divorce^  or  the  manying  of  *  aeeood  wifis^  is  often 
justified  by  the  afaaenee  of  oflbprini^  and  tibe  perman- 
«nee  of  the  aezual  union  in  the  early  agnwoolddoabt- 
•«  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  same  ''"ndftww. 
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°^^^ar  from  there  being  evidence  of  the  existence  in 
V^^Xtneval  times  of  such  a  human  horde  as  Dr  M'Len- 
^^*a  hypothesis  requires,  the  facts  tend  rather  to 
V^ove  that  the  earliest  human  groups  consisted  of  a 
^^ber  of  individuals,  or  of  family  units,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  ties  of  kinship.* 

'See  "The  Primitive  Human  Horde,"  by  the  present  writer,  in 
"Journal  Anth.  Inst.,"  vol  xviL  (1888),  p.  276. 
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The  way  has  now  been  cleared  for  ascertaining  tlie 
ideas  which  governed  the  development  of  the  sexual 
relations  amontj  the  earliest  races  of  mankind.     If  tho 
intercourse  between  the  sexes  was  not  one  of  absolute 
promiscuity,   it  must  have  been  affected  by  certain 
rules  and  regulations,  which  it  wUl  be  neccs.sary  to 
identify.    This  cannot  he  done  unless  it  is  remembered 
that  to  the  savage  mind  the  promptings  of  the  sexual 
instinct  are  as  imperative  as  those  of  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation.     It  has   already  been  pointed  out' 
that  the  subjective  phase  of  the  sexu.al  instinct  would, 
unless  restrained,  result  in  a  condition  of  promiscuity, 
and  jjossibly  at  first  ita  operation,  like  that  of  thi 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  may  have  l>eeu  subject 
very  slight  control.      We  have  seen  reason  to  believ( 
however,  that  the  activity  of  the  sexual  instinct  was 
not  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  and  the  "  restraints  o: 
promiscuity"  show  their  effect  in  the  primitive  law 
marriage.     These  restraints  have  been  divided   into, 
Ist,  social  7'estraintit,  those  arising  from  the  claim  of 
parents  or  others  to  have  an  interest  in,  or  a  right  to 
control  the  conduct  of,  the  females  belonging  to  their 
family  group  ;    and  2ndly,   natural  restraints,  those 
arising  from  the  feeling  that  persons  closely  related  by 
blood  ought  not  to  intermarry.     The  operation  of  th^ 
*  Chap.  i.  p.  3. 
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ial  restramta  must  gratlually  have  led  to  the  forma- 
of  a  nile  of  conduct,  the  observance  of  which 
would  l>e  stringently  enforced.  The  social  reguhi- 
tion  thus  established  would  probably  be  seldom  in- 
fringed  within  any  particular  gi'onp,  When  mankind 
became  separated  into  several  groups  or  hordes,  "  cap- 
ture" by  one  horde  from  another  might  gradually 
become  establLshed  as  a  means  of  obtaining  women, 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  to  any  great 
extent  unless  the  females  of  any  particular  horde  were 
by  some  means  reduced  in  number  below  its  require- 
ments. The  "  capture"  would  be  regarded  by  the 
Ixu-s  of  the  group  to  which  the  captives  belonged 
an  infringement  of  their  rights  requiring  strict 
retaliation,  and  therefore  it  would  be  seldom  resorted 
to  BO  long  as  the  neiffhbourin»  hordes  remahied 
friendly  and  women  could  be  obtained  by  other 
means. 

The  regulations  springing  from  the  operation  of 
■natural  restraints  were  no  less  stringent.  Experience 
proves  that  the  sexual  passion  is  much  less  easily  aroused 
into  activity  l)etween  persons  who  grow  iqi  together 
from  childhood  than  between  other  individuals.  Tims, 
among  uncivilised  peoi>li's,  thu  closest  friendship  may 
be  established  between  brothers  and  sisters  without 
any  reference  to  sexual  feeling.  This  fact  is  quite 
independent  of  any  idea  of  special  relationship  be- 
tween brothera  and  sisters,  although  we  c;iunot  doubt 
that  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  ofl'spring  of  the 
same  mother  would  be  looked  upon  as  nearer  of  kin 
to  e^ch  other  than  to  other  <;hildren,  even  though  they 
all  had  the  same  father.  Every  woman  would  con- 
sider herself  as  standing  in  a  special  relation  to  her 
own  oflspring,  and  they  would  regard  themselves  as 
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being   specially  related   to   each   other.     Tim  would 
give  rise  to  a  feeling  of  fraternity,  which  might 
be  described  a.s  instinctive,  and  which  would  tei 
further  to  hinder  the  formation  of  sexual  connections 
between  members  of  such  a  group.    At  the  same  time. 
Buch  connections  would  be  formed  without  hesitation^ 
between  the  members  of  diflFcrent  maternal  groups. 
Considering  the  opinion  held  by  most  savages  as 
the  special  relation  between  a  man  and  his  childrei 
proving  that  the  idea  of  paternity  is  fuUy  recognisec 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  male  head  would  be  pre 
eluded  from  consorting  with  the  young  females  of  the' 
group.     There  woidd,  indeed,  gradually  be  formed  a 
|»aternal  instinct  which  would  itself  oppose  such  con- 
nections, although   it  would   not   at  first  be  so  in^l 
fluentia!  as  the  maternal  phase  of  the  parental  instinct, 
which,  as  being  the  more  intimately  concerned  with 
od'spring,  is  the  more  influential  in  the  formation 
tiie  idea  of  kinship. 

It  results  from  what  has  Ijecn  just  said  that 
sexual  conduct  was  primitively  regarded  as  right  anc 
proper  which  was  not  opposed  to  any  social  regulatioi 
or  to  any  natural  restraint.     We  have  here  the  latv 
marnatje,  which,    however   its   terms   may   vary, 
always  the  same  in  principle.     It  is  evident  that  the" 
riglity  which  a  man  or  a  group  of  persons  may  have 
over  his  or  their  female  companions  may  be  enlarge 
or  leaaeued  from  time  to   time.     The  authority  of 
man  over  his  wife  or  daughter  consists  largely  in  hi 
permitting  or  restraining  sexuid  comluct  on  their  part, 
such  conduct  being  under  the  control  of  the  female, 
80  long  as  she  does  not  infringe  the  rights  obtained  by 
her  Imsbaud  or  father,  or  the  group  to  which   they 
respectively  belong.     So   also  the  natural   restraints 
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may  vary  from  time  to  time.  Tlie  group  of  kiudred 
between  whom  sexual  connections  are  not  permitted 
may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  embrace  all  or  any  of  the 
persona  who  are  tdlied  by  blood,  whether  on  the 
paternal  or  maternal  side,  and  however  distant  may  be 
the  link  of  connection  between  them,  Wbat  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  show  the  operation  of  that  law  of 
marriage,  and  to  trace  its  development  from  its  most 
simple  expression. 

In  considering  the  restraints  on  promiscuity  which 
give  form  to  the  law  of  maiTiage  in  its^  earliest  phase, 
e  will  first  deal  with  those  which  have  been  described 
as  natural.  These  have  relation  primarily  to  the 
family  group,  composed  of  a  mother  and  her  offspring, 
which  ultimately  deveiopes  into  the  larger  group  to 
which,  imder  varying  conditions,  the  name  of  gens 
or  totem  may  be  applied.  That  famdy  group  is 
the  real  social  unitj  and  its  maternal  head  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  internal  concerns  of  the  household, 
ts  male  head  being  engaged  more  especially  with  its 
external  affaii*s.  Nor  is  this  external  authority  based 
merely  on  the  possessoiy  rights  which  a  man  has  over 
the  members  of  the  family  group.  It  presupposes 
the  recognition  of  his  paternal  relationship  to  the 
woman's  offspring.  If  it  could  be  established  that 
from  primeval  times  kinship  has  been  uuiverstilly 
traced  through  the  mother  it  would  furnish  no  real 
vidence  that  paternity  was  uncertain.  As  will  be 
hown  hereafter,  the  systems  of  relationship  which  ai'e 
tablished  among  the  uneivLLised  races  of  mankind 
ho  prefer  female  kinship,  are  consistent  wth  the 
cognition  of  relationship  through  the  father  also, 
and  in  fact  fully  recognise  it.  It  is  true  Mr  Morgan 
afiirms  that  **  the  maternity  of  children  was  ascertain- 
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able  with  certainty,  while  there  paternity  was  not"  '> 
adding,  "but  they  did  not  reject  kinship  througl* 
males  because  of  uncertainty,  but  gave  the  benefit  9* 
the  doubt  to  a  number  of  persons — probable  father^ 
being  placed  in  the  category  of  real  fathers,  probable 
brothers  in  that  of  real  brothers,  and  probable  sons  in- 
that  of  real  sons."     The  notion  of  the  uncertainty  of 
paternity  is  required  by  Mr  Morgan's  special  views, 
but  there  is  little  evidence  of  it  in  fact     It  is  equally 
essential  to  the  theory  maintained  by  Dr  M'Lennan, 
the  basis  of  which  is  the  assumption,  already  shown  to 
be  incorrect,  that  mankind  has  passed  through  a  stage 
of  promiscuity,  that  is,  in  which  women  were  not 
appropriated  to  particular  men. 

The  very  early  origin  of  the  natural  restraints  on 
promiscuity  is  evidenced  by  the  strong  objection  enter- 
tained by  peoples  of  even  a  very  low  degree  of  culture 
to  the  intermarriage  of  persons  near  of  kin.  Refer- 
ence to  this  point  was  made  in  the  last  chapter,*  but  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  it  now  more  in  detail.  The 
eases  in  which  peoples  of  varying  degrees  of  culture 
are  positively  known  to  forbid  marriages  between  per- 
sons near  of  kin  are  too  numerous  to  be  ftdly  specified 
here.'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  as  examples  the 
ideas  on  that  subject  of  some  of  the  lowest  races  of 
mankind.  Thus,  the  Bosjesmans  of  Soutli  Africa  do 
not  permit  marriages  between  brother  and  sister  or 
parent  and  child,'  while  the  related  Hottentots  forbid 

*  Supra,  p.  43  geq.  , 

*  Many  instances  are  given  by  Dr  K  R  Tylor  in  "  Kesearchee 
into  the  Early  History  of  Mankind"  (1865),  ch^  x. ;  and  by  Sir 
J.  Lubbock,  op.  efLy  p.  126  teq. 

*  Herbert  Spencer's  "Dec  Soc,"  Na  4,  "  African  Baces,"  p.  6  ; 
Barrow's  "Travels,  &c,"  voL  i.  p.  376. 
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alliances  between  first  or  second  cousins,   and 
punish  all  persons  who  act  contrary  to  this  custom/ 
ilr  E.  H.  JNIan  affirms,'  as  to  the  Andaman  Islanders, 
tkat  "  in  all  the  relations  of  life  the  question  of  j)ro- 
pin<]uity  is,  in  their  ey(>s,  of  paramount  importance, 
aii«i  marriage  is  only  permissible  between  those  who 
are  known  to  be  not  even  distantly  connected,  except 
by  "wedlock,  with  each   other."     He  adds,"'  "  although 
great  freedom   is  allowed    between  the   sexes    l>efore 
marriage.,  it  is  strictly  confined  to  those  not  related  by 
blood."     The  same  remark  may  be  made  in  relation  to 
the  aborigines  of  Australia,  whose  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  coD.sanguineou.s  marriages  arc  well  expressed  in  the 
Dieri  legend,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,*  and 
are  embodied,  as  we  shall  see,  in  their  system  of  marriage 
and  kinship.     The  objection  to  such  marital  alliaucoa 
■was  general  among  the  native.'*  of  America  when  dis- 
coverod  by  Europeans.     Mr   Morgan,  who  mentions 
thia  fact,'  supposes  that  "  the  structure  and  principles 
of  the  organisation  (into  gentes)    tended  to  create  a 
prejudice  agamst  the  marriage  of  con.sanguinei."     Un- 
fortunately for  this  opinion,  the  gens  was  united  by 
the  bond  of  kin,  and  one  of  its  fundamental  rogula- 
tious  was  the  obligation  not  to  many  into  the  gens," 
an  ubhgation  which  merely  continued  the  primitive 
r^riction  which  prohibited  marriage  between  persons 

'  Kolben's  "  Hottentots"  (Eng.  trans.,  1781),  p.  156. 
'"Jour.  Antk  Inst,"  vol.  xii.  (1882),  p.  12C. 

*  Supra,  p.  4G. 
Some  of  the  Soutli  American 
Wbw  (Ulourneau,  "La  Sociologie,"  p.  323),  and  tho  Aleuts 
(wclo*,  "Lot!  PrLniilifs,"  p.  77),  appear  to  be  exceptions,  but  pro- 
IbMj  it  mil  be  founil  tliat  persons  of  kin  in  the  female  line  are 
iwt  permitted  to  intermarry. 
*  llnd.,  p.  69,  <w"<7. 


•i6«(f.,  p.  136. 

*"  Ancient  Society,"  p.  458. 
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Morgan'  to  show  in  some  of  their  marriage  customs 
the  former  prevalence  of  consaugnine  marriages,  but, 
according  to  Admiral  Wilkes,  sach  alliances  were 
purely  exceptional,  and  "  contrary  to  the  customs, 
habits,  and  feelings  of  the  people."  This  agrees  with 
what  the  Rev,  George  Turner  states '  in  relation  to 
the  Samoans,  whose  "  list  of  what  they  deem  improper 
marriages  would  almost  compare  with  the  *  Table  of 
Kindred  and  Affinity.'  "  The  Malagasy  do  not  permit 
marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  of  different 
mothers,  but  collateral  branches  on  the  male  side  are 
permitted  to  intermarry  in  most  cases,  "  on  the  observ- 
ance of  a  alight  but  prescribed  ceremony,  which  is 
supposed  to  remove  the  impediment  or  disquali6eatiou 
arising  out  of  consanguinity."^  According  to  the 
Rev.  James  Sibree,*  marriages  between  the  children  of 
brothers  are  exceedingly  common,  and  are  looked  upon 
as  the  most  proper  kind  of  connection,  as  keeping 
property  in  the  family.  He  adds  that  marriage  be- 
tween brothers'  and  sisters'  children  is  allowable,  as 
mentioned  by  Mr  Ellis,  on  the  performance  of  a  slight 
ceremony,  but  that  between  sisters'  children,  whei-e 
they  have  the  same  mother,  it  is  regarded  with  horror 
as  incest.  Again,  the  Malays  of  Sumatra  forbid  tlie 
inteimarriage  of  persons  within  a  certain  degree  of 
consanguinity,  although  the  gudt  is  often  expiated  by 
a   ceremony,*  as  with    the    Malag;isy.      Finally,  the 

*  See  eupra,  ch.  ii.,  p.  31  seq. 
'  "  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,"  p.  185. 

*  "  History  of  Madagascar,"  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis  (1838),  voL  i., ' 
p.  164. 

*  "Jour.  Anth.  Instit.,"  vol  ix  (18S0),  p.  39. 

*  Mar8«len'8  "Sumatra,"  p.  241.  The  Dyals  prohibit  the  intcr- 
uriago  of  first  cousins,  and  of  an  aunt  or  undo  with  a  nephuw 
niece.     Brook's  "  Sarawak,"  voL  ii.  p.  330. 
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early  Arabs,  who  a[>pear  to  Lave  beeu  very  Inx  in  their 
seiual  conduct,  did  not  form  consanguineous  alliances. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  remarks  '  that  "  whatever 
the  origin  of  bars  to  marriage,  they  certainly  are  early 
MBOciated  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  indecent  for  house- 
nites  to  intermarry."  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
the  dislike,  based  on  such  a  feeling,  to  consanguineous 
marriages,  is  universal.  The  only  exceptions  to  the 
nile  are  the  brother  and  sister  marriages,  permitted 
for  special  reasons  by  the  Hawaiians  and  some  other 
peoples,  referred  to  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is 
true  that  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon  and  the  New  Cale- 
<loiiians  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Herbert  Spencer*  as 
allowing  consanguineous  marriages.  As  to  the  Ved- 
<lah8,  it  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  ^Ir  Bailey,'  that 
formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  a  man  to  maiTy  his 
younger  sister.  When,  however,  we  find  it  asserted 
that  the  practice  "  is  alluded  to  as  a  matter  of  course, 
without  the  smaUest  repugnance,"  we  shall  be  justified 
•n  hesitating  before  accepting  Mr  Bailey's  statement 
^absolutely  ecu'rect  This  hesitation  will  be  increased 
when  we  know  that  the  relationship  of  a  "  younger 
sister"  with  uncultured  peoples  often  includes  collat- 
eral sisters  or  cousins,  as  it  does  with  the  Tamil 
'^fanch,*  and  probably  with  other  branches  of  the 
l^ravidian  race,  to  which  the  Veddahs  are  allied.  As 
^  the  New  Caledonians,  the  Rev.  George  Turner 
ftffirms*  that  "  no  laws  of  consanguinity  are  observed 
^  their  marriages ;  the  nearest  relatives  unite."     If 

"Rinnliip  and  Marriuge  in  Early  Aratia"  (1885),  p.  170. 
'  '•i>e&  Sot,"  No.  3,  "Types  of  Lower  Kacw,"  &c. 
'  "Tnuia.  Etk  Soc.  LoniL,"  N.S.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  204-5. 
'  Morj;an's  "  Auciont  Society,"  p.  447,  seq. 
'  Uji.  ciL,  p.  424. 
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this  statement  is  to  be  takeu  absolutely,  the  fact  me*^' 
tioDcd  must  be  purely  exceptional,  seeing  that  amot:*^  — 


£7 
t. 


I 


allied  peoples  consanguineous  marriages  are  prohibited -^ 
In  reality,  however,  the  near  relatives  who  can  iutet^^H 
marry  ai-e  those  on  the  paternal  side  only,'  in  whicl^^ 
the  New  Caledonians  agree  with  the  Malagasy  anc 
other  peoples. 

That  marriages  between  persons  near  of  kin,  i 
according  to  the  received  ideas  as  to  kinship,  arc 
not  allowed  among  races  of  a  low  degree  of  culture, 
is  evidenced  by  the  marriage  regulations  in  force 
among  such  peoples,  which  strictly  prohibit  such 
alliances.  This  fact  was  pointed  out  in  connection 
with  the  Australian  aborigines  by  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Ridley,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev,  Lorimer 
Fison,  wlio,  Avheu  referring  to  the  fact  that  mar- 
riage is  forbidden  within  every  division  of  a  tribe, 
says '  that  this  rule  prohibits  the  marriage  of  all  kinafl 
folk  nearer  than  first  cousins.  He  adds,  "  Nay,  more, 
it  excludes  even  those  first  cousins,  according  to  our 
system,  who  are  the  children  of  father's  brothers  or 
of  mother's  siatei-s.  It  allows  no  union  which  is  proH 
hibited  liy  our  law,  and  it  bai-s  marriage  between 
many  persons  whom  we  do  not  reckon  to  be  in  any- 
wise akiu."  Mr  Morgan*  expresses  his  surprise  at 
the  vigour  and  persistence  with  which  those  marriage 
restrictions  were  enforced  by  savages  whose  "  usaorea 
and  customs  exhibit  the  lowest  possible  views  of  the 
relations  of  the  sexes."     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 


*  Mr  Eoinvick  states  that  with  the  Tasnianians  such  a  conne<? 
tion  would  be  illicit  and  incestuou-s.     "  Daily  Life,"  p.  G2. 

•  E.  Foley,  quoted  by  Dr  Letoumeaii,   *'  La  Sociologi©  "  (18( 


I' 


314. 

•  "  Kainilaroi  and  Kunmi,"  p.  118. 


Ihid.^  Introd.,  p.  \\ 
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therefore,  that  peoples  of  n  higher  social  culture  are 
equally  strict  iu  their  maiiiago  regulaticms.  The  rule 
which  forbids  the  members  of  a  gens  to  marry  within 
the  geas  embodies  the  same  ideas,  and  this  prejudice 
against  the  marriage  of  consanguiiiei  must  have  dated 
from  the  very  origin  of  the  gehs.  As  I  long  since 
maintidned/  the  Australian  classification  of  relations  is 
"  based  on  marriage  customs  having  for  their  object 
the  exclusion  of  near  blood  relations."  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  Mr  Howitt,  who  affirms'*  that  the 
division  of  the  community  into  classes  and  divisions 
was  intended  to  prevent  maniage  between  near  re- 
lations, and  that  the  fraternal  rehitionship  between  a 
lai^e  group  of  contemporaries  "not  only  prevents  their 
being  any  intermarriage  between  them,  but  even  a 
casual  amour  is  regarded  with  abhorrence." 

The  opinion  expressed  above  as  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  the  feeling  against  marriage  between  persons 
near  of  kin  is  confirmed  by  the  wide  prevalence  of 

I  exogamy.     The  custom  to  which  this  word  refers  is 


I 


I 


an  expression  of  such  a  feeling,  as  shown  by  its 
definition,'  "  prohibited  marriage  within  the  tribe  or 
group."  Dr  M'Leunan,  to  whom  the  word  exogamy 
due,  traces*  the  custom  to  the  practice  of  infanticide, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  caused  a  scarcity  of  females 
within  the  tribe,  and  led  to  the  capture  of  females 
from  other  tribes  to  supply  the  demand  for  wives. 
This  usage  is  said  to  have  established  in  course  of  time 
**a  prejudice  among  the  tribes  observing  it  ...  . 
against  marrying  women  of  their  own  stock  "  •  which 


'  "Origin  of  the  Classificatory  System,"  "Jour.  Aiith.  Listit.," 
vol  viiL  (1879),  p.  30. 
•  "AuBt.  Group  Kplations"  (1885),  pp.  19,  21. 


■  M'Leunan,  "Studies,  &c.,"  p.  41. 


'Ibid.,  p.  HI. 
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prejudice  began  iu  a  state  of  society  haviDg  kinship 
tlirougl]   females  and   not  through   males,  if,  indeed 
blood-relationship    had   then  come  to   he  recogni 
Exogamy  is  thus  supposed  to  be  almost  coeval  witL 
the  beginning  of  human  society  itself ;  and  rightly  so 
when   \vc    consider   that  it  had   relation    then   to  a 
small  group  of  kin,  and  not  to  the  enlai^d  group 
represented  by  the  gens  or  clan.     But  Dr  M'Lennan's 
conclusions  as  to  the  origin  of  exogamy  cannot  be 
sustained.     That  the  practice  of  stealing,  forcibly  or 
otherwise,  women   from  neighbouring  tribes   is  now    i 
very  widely  spread,  cannot  be  denied,  and  probably 
it  was  in  past  ages  more  general  than  at  present.     Yet 
the  capture  of  womt/n  for  wives  is  not  necessarily  due 
to  the  scarcity  of  women.     It  may  be  so,  no  douK 
but  women  and  children  have  always  been  regarde^H 
by  savage  tribes  as  lawful  prey,  and  whatever  th^ 
cause  of  quarrel  which  led  to  war  between  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  the  women  and  children  of  the  con- 
quered were  always,  if  they  could  be  reached,  carried 
off  by    the    conquerors.     This   practice    was,  indeed, 
almost   universal   in   former   times,  and   it   may   \}& 
exemplified   by   the   conduct   of  the    Israelites,  who 
when  they  warred  against  the  Alidianites,  slew  evei^| 
male,  but  "  took  captive  the  women  of  Midian  ana 
their  little  ones."  *    There  is  nothing  to  show  that  in 
this  case  there  was  any  scarcity  of  women  among  the 
Israelites,  such    as   is   supposed   by  Dr   M'Lennan's 
theory  to  be  the  "  general  cause  "  fix>m  which  exogamy 
originated.' 

»  M'Lemuui's  "Studies,  <!tc,"  p.  112,  and  see  "The  Pat 
Tlioory"  (1886),  Pivf.,  p.  viiL 

•  Numbers  xxxi.  7,  9,  and  sec  I",  18. 

•  *'  The  Patriarchal  Theory,"  Prel,  p.  viii 
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The  persistence  of  exogamy  proves  that  it  had  a 
different  origin  from  that  assigned  for  it  by  Dr 
M'Lennan.  There  is  nothing  to  support  his  assump- 
tion that  a  prejudice  against  maiTying  women  of  the 
same  stock  was  ever  produced  by  the  practice  of 
forcilile  marriage.  Moreover,  from  what  we  know  of 
the  conditions  of  savage  life,  it  is  very  improbable 
that  such  a  practice  could  have  given  rise  to  exogamy. 
The  low  estimate  in  which  captives  are  held  by  the 
lower  races  would  preclude  such  a  view.  Mr  Walter 
Carew  states  that  among  the  hill  tribes  of  Fiji,  "  to 
call  a  person  '  a  child  of  a  captive '  is  a  rery  gi-eat 
insult,  even  though  the  mother  were  of  hisirh  rank." 
This  agrees  with  Mr  Sproat's  observation  in  relation 
to  the  Abts  of  British  Columbia,  that  "  the  idea 
of  slavery  connected  with  capture  is  so  common,  that 
a  free- bom  Aht  would  hesitate  to  marry  a  woman 
taken  in  war,  whatever  her  rank  had  been  in  her  own 
tribe."  *  But  where  an  inferior  position  is  not  assigned 
to  captives,  forcible  man-iage  would  seem  always  tc 
be  subject  to  the  law  of  exogamy ;  which,  as  already 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  question  of  expiation 
for  marriw^e,  "  regidates  the  disposal  of  women  who 
are  taken  from  other  tribes,  or  captured  in  war,"^ 
showing  that  the  prejudice  against  marrying  persons 
belonging  to  the  same  stock  was  antecedent  to,  or  at 
least  coeval  with,  forcible  marriage. 

We  may  justly  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  capture  of  women 
and  exogamy,  although  this  may  sometimes  be  accom- 
|>anied  by  force.  Such  a  connection  would  require 
that,  because,  when  the  women  of  a  tribe  were  few, 

'  Quoted  by  the  Eev.  Loriiner  Fison,  op.  ciL,  p.  143. 
'  Ibid.,  pp.  65  et  seq.,  and  p.  344. 
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meu  oLtuined  their  wives  from  their  neiglilx>ui**  l>y 
force,  and  therefore  against  tbeii*  neighbours'  will,  they 
ahoiilil,  when  women  are  not  scarce,  necessarily,  and 
by  consent,  take  tlieir  wives  from  among  another 
tribe.  The  necessity  may  be  present  in  both  cases; 
but,  while  in  the  one  case  it  arises  from  a  scarcity 
of  women,  in  the  other  it  depends  on  a  prejudice 
against  intermarriage  among  the  members  of  a  common 
group.  Nor  can  it  justly  be  argued  that  one  necessity, 
or  rather  the  acting  on  it,  would  give  rise  to  the  feel- 
ing whicli  led  to  the  other.  The  two  things  are  totally 
distinct,  uud  at  the  utmost  the  practice  of  obtaining 
wives  from  the  outside  by  force,  would  have  led  to 
a  similar  usage  by  consent,  without  there  being  any 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  group,  unless  this 
alre'rtdy  existed  alongside  of  the  original  practice. 
\Vc  must  presume,  however,  on  Dr  M*Lennan's  theory, 
that  if  there  was  no  scarcity  of  women  there  would 
V««  no  capture,  and  jxiri  fxissu  the  capture  of  women 
from  abnvul  would  be  co-extensive  with  their  scarcity 
ut  lunue.  it  is  possible  that,  under  special  circnm- 
fltanoes.  all  the  female  cLildren  in  a  tribe  may  be 
dcsd' \\'  i.  but  such  a  practice  could  never  have  been 
Sjt»nerai,  as  otherwise  mankind  must  have  died  out. 
Nor  is  it  pn>bjd>lo  that  it  wjis  ever  very  oommon,  aitd 
wo  are  justiticii  in  assuming  that,  in  th«  abs^ice  of 
such  ft  pn>hibitory  law  as  exogamy,  aome  men  in  any 
pfartioular  tribo  would  have  wives  of  their  own  group, 
and  tlxit  when  the  acarcity  of  women  came  to  an  end, 
the  capture  of  women  for  wives^  and  with  it  marriage 
out  of  the  triM  gn>u|v,  would  gradually  also  oease. 

a  fact^  however,  the  law  of  excguny  has  retained 

I  IttwHitg  foree  uiidar  all  ciroBBUtaBoe^  and  whatever 

conditHMi  of  dociei^.    Hw  pnsiunptMii  is^  there- 
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fore,  that  the  connection  between  exogamy,  or  the 
prejudice  -which  leads  to  marriage  outside  the  group, 
and  capture  of  wives  is  accidental.  It  is  true  that 
^vha.t  is  termed  ceremonial  capture  in  marriage  is 
intimately  associated  with  exogamy,  l)ut,  as  I  shall 
show  in  a  subseqiient  chapter,  it  is  totally  different 
from  forcil.>k'  marriage,  and  has  relation  rather  to  the 
woinan's  offspring  than  to  herself.  On  the  other 
haiicl,  exogamy  can  exist  quite  independently  of 
inan-iage  by  force,  and  probably  has  often  existed 
amoDg  peoples  who  did  not  capture  wives,  although 
they  may  have  had  kiuship  througli  females  only,  as 
Dt  JVI'Lennan's  theor}'  supposes.  In  reality,  exogamy 
is  merely,  Jis  pointed  out  by  Mr  Morgan,^  the  rule 
that  intermarriage  in  the  gens  i$  prohibited,  and 
kinship  through  females  is  only  the  further  rale  of  the 
gens  (in  its  earliest  iorm)  that  descent  is  limit-ed  to 
the  female  line.  The  latter  point  furnishes  a  strong 
argiiment  against  Dr  M'Lennan.  The  rule  of  limiting 
descent  to  the  female  line  arose  partly  from  the  close 
t'onm?etion  seen  to  subsist  between  a  woman  and  her 
'^fi^pring,  and  partly  from  the  retention  of  the 
latter  within  the  power  of  the  mother  s  fiimily  group. 
It  ^^ould  be  impossible,  however,  for  that  rule  to  have 
originated  while  men  captured  their  wives,  as  they 
would  not  recognise  any  authority  of  a  woman's  kins- 
folk   over  her  chdcliTn,  and  these  children  would  he 

rcgfirded  as  belonging  to  their  father's  family  group. 

Mftlf*  kinship  would  thus  be  established  while  wife- 

Ic&K'ture   suljsisted,    and    it    is    very    improbable   that 
it  Would  ever  be  displaced  by  female  kinship,  even 
though  the  practice  of  obtaining  wives  by  force  was 
ropliice<l  by  pure  exogamy. 
»  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  51 1. 
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The  American  -vrriter  jost  referred  to,  Mr  Morgat*-' 
Affirms  that  the  rule  which  prohibits  intermarriage  i^ 
the  gens  is  intended  to  exclude  brothers  and  sist 
from  the  marriage  relation,  while  permitting  brother 
to  intermarry  with  each  other's  wives  in  a  group,  anc 
sisters  with  each  others  husbands  in  a  group.*   Reason^^ 
were  adduced  in  the  last  chapter'  for  doubting  th^^ 
existence  at  any  time  of  the  consanguineous  marriage^^ 
this  explanation  requues,  and  it  will  be  seen  hereafter:^ 
that  the  group  relations  referred  to  were  not  based  oim^ 
such  marriages.     It  is  true  that  in  the  prindtive  Aus — 
tralian  system,  all  the  divisions,  gentes  as  well  as^-^ 
classes,  of  the  tribes  are  strictly  exogamous,*  and  that  ^ 
the  evidence  supplied  by  that  system  is  thought  to 
"  suggest  that  exogamy  was  the  natural  consequence  fl 
of  the  seonnentation  of  an  oridual  commune  into  two       " 
intermarrying  communes,  and  the  institution  thereby 
of  class  divisions  embracing  both."     If  such  an  un- 
divided  commune  existed,  it  was,  says  Itfr  Howitt,* 
"  prol>ably  endogamous.    The  two  resulting  communes 
were  exos^araous  as  to  each  segment,  but  endogamous 
as  to  the  wliole."     According  to  this  view  the  divisiq 
into  classes  gave  rise  to  exogiuny. 

This  explimation  of  the  origin  of  exogamy  is 
genious,  but  it  assumes  the  prior  existence  of  the 
undivided  c«mimuue  iii  which  men  and  women  lived 
in  a  state  of  promiscuity,  and  it  must  fail  therefore  if, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,' such  a  social  state 
never  existed.  Nor  is  it  really  necessary  to  account 
for  the  custom  in  question.  The  regulation  which 
forbids  marriage  within  the  gens  was  no  doubt  a  rule 


'  "  Ancient  History,"  p.  74. 

>  "  Kamilaroi  and  Kvirnai,"  p.  63. 


*  SnprOt  p.  58. 

♦  Ibid.,  p.  360. 


'  See  chap.  ii. 
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of  an  earlier  family  group,  which  is  identified  by  the 
further  regulation  that  descent  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
female  line.  The  earlier  group  consists,  therefore,  of 
the  descendants  of  a  common  female  ancestor,  who, 
being  forbidden  to  marry  among  themselves,  must 
form  alhauccs  with  the  mcmbei"3  of  another  and  similar 
group.  We  have  here  the  reason  why  exogamy  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  descent  in  the  female  line, 
of  which  the  prejudice  against  marriage  between  per- 
sons near  of  kin  is  a  natural  result.  Usually,  owing 
to  the  co-operation  of  the  rule  that  children  belong  to 
their  mother's  gens,  and  the  practice  of  women  goiug 
to  live  among  their  husband's  kin,  a  tribe  consists  of 
several  gentes  ;  in  which  case,  although  the  gentes  are 
exogamous  among  themselves,  the  tribe  itself  is  endo- 
ous,  seeing  that  its  members  have  no  occasion  to 
marry  outside  of  the  tribe.  But  if  by  any  means  the 
gentes  separate  and  form  distinct  tribes,  pure  exogamy 
would  be  absolutely  necessary,  unless  the  old  marriage 
restrictions  were  entirely  altered,  and  of  such  a  change 
it  is  doubtful  whether  an  authentic  case  could  be 
supplied. 

Dr  M'Lemmn  affirms '  that  "  wherever  capture,  or 
the  form  of  capture,  prevails,  or  has  prevailed,  there 
prevails  or  has  prevailed  exogamy,"  and  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  latter  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
capture,  whatever  relation  it  may  have  to  the  form  of 
•fcure,  which  is  a  totally  distinct  custom.  Moreover, 
80  far  from  its  being  true  that  exogamy  could  not  have 
originated  "  in  any  innate  or  primary  feeling  against 
marriage  with  kinsfolk,"*  it  is  not  only  always  jusso- 
ciated  with,  but  it  is  in  fact  the  expression  of  such  a 
feehng.  It  is  objected,  however,  that  exogamy  could 
1  "  Studies  in  ^indent  History,"  p.  110.  =  Ibid.,  p.  112. 
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not  have  origiiiated  in  the  intention  to  prevent  t 
intermaiTiage  of  jiersons  nearly  related  by  blood, 
this  object  is  not  efifected  by  the  rule  in  questio^^' 
Thus,  Mr  Andrew  Lang  observes,*  "  where  the  famiE^^^ 
name  goes  by  the  male  side,  marriages  between  cousii^^^ 
are  permitted,  as  in  India  and  China.  .  .  .  But  if  th  ^-^ 
family  name  goes  by  the  female  side,  marriages  b^ 
tween  half-brothers  and  half-sisters  are  permitted,  as  i 
ancient  Athens  and  among  the  Hebrews  of  Abraham'i 
times."     The  answer  to  that  objection  is  that  the  lav?=^ 
of  exogamy  does  not  fail  of  its  purpose,  for  it  exclude^^ 
iiom  intermarriage  all  the  persons  who  are  regarded  a^^ 
near  of  ]an.      It  does  not  matter  that  at  one  time  or^ 
in  one  locality  the  only  relations  recognised  for  tjje 
purpose   of  marriage   prohibitions   are   those  on  the 
mother's  aide,  while  in  another  locality  or  at  another 
time  such  relations  are  recognised  only  on  the  fathers 
side.     It  would  not  be  possible  in  small  isolated  com- 
munities to  exclude  from  intermarriage  all   pereons 
related  through  both  parents,  as  such  a  rule  would  be  H 
tantamuunt  to  prohibiting  maniage  altogether.     It  is       t 
necessary  in  such  cases,  therefore,   to  make  such  a   _ 
restriction  absolute  on  one  side  only,  although  as  a  ( 
fact  persons  very  closely  related  by  blood  on  either 
side  are  usually  prohibited  from  marrying  together.*       ^ 
The  reasoning  employed  by  Dr  M'Lenuan  to  prove  ™ 
the  necessary  connection  between  exogamy  and  mar-       , 
riage  by  capture,  is  equally  applicable  in  support  of  fl 
such  a  connection  subsisting  between  exogamy  and  a  " 
prejudice  against  marriage  between  persons  neiir  of  kin. 


i 


1  "Custom  and  Mjtli"  (1884),  i>.  256. 

^  This  is  so  Among  the  Australian  aborigineev  vhoee  reatricUotis 
on  inarriage  are  most  complex.  See  Mr  Howitt^s  "Awtniiaa 
Gioup  Relations,"  p.  24. 
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The  reaaonmg  has  much  more  force  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former;  as  Dr  M'Lciman  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  simple  capture  or  forcible  marriage 
iind    ceremonial   captm'e    on    marriage,    a   distinction 
Avhich  is  most  imporUmt  in  this  relation.     If  we  aub- 
Btitute  the  words  "  having  an  abhorrence  of  consan- 
guineous marriages  "  for  "  a  system  of  capture,  or  the 
form  of  capture,"   or  words  to   the  same  effect,  his 
iirgument'  may  he  paraphrased  as  follows  : — "  If  the 
existence  of  exogamous  tribes  [having  an  abhorrence 
of  consanguineous  marriages]  should  be  established  in  a 
reasonable  number  of  eases,  it  would  be  a  leixitimate 
inference  that  exogamy  has  prevailed  wherever  we  find 
Qon  abhoiTcnce  of  consanguineous  marriages]  existing. 
-  ,  .  The  conditions  requisite  for  this  inference  have  licen 
simply  established,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  wher- 
ever [an  abhorrence  of  consanguineous  marriages]  prc- 
"vails,  or  has  prevailed,  there  prevails,  or  h;is  prevaded, 
exogamy.     Converaely,  we  may  say  that,   wherever 
exogamy  can  be  found,  we  may  confidently  expect  to 
lind,  after  due  investigation,  at  least  traces  of  [an  al>- 
liorrence  of  consanguineous  marriages],  .  .  .  It  might  be 
I'lausibly  maintained,  upon  the  facts  already  known  to 
us,  that  the  [irinciple  of  exogamy  has  in  fact  prevailed, 
and    the    [ablujrrence    of    consanguineous    marriages] 
in  fact  been  [entertained]  at  a  certain  stage  among 
every  race  of  mankind."      Dr  M'Lennan  infers  the 
former  universal  practice  of  wife  capture  from  the  fact 
that  he  has  traced  it  "  among  tribes  scattered  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  globe."     The  abhorrence  of  con- 
saDguineous   marriages  can  be  shown  to  be  general 
among  primitive  peoples,  however  uncultured  these  may 
be>  and  exogamy  can  be  most  rationally  explained  as 
1  "  Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  p.  109. 
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marriage  out  of  the  gens,  clan,  or  group  of  kiudreil, 
arisino^  from  that  feeliug  of  abhorrence   rather  thai 
from  the  practice  of  wife- capture  or  forcible  marriage— 
Br  M'Leuuan  suggests  ^  that  an  extensive  practice  o^l 
polyaiicliy  might  prevent  the   rise  of  exogamy,  but^ 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  did  so,  and  in  fact  the 
evidence  conclusively  points  the  other  way,  as  will  be 
shown   when  treating   of  polyandry  and  descent  in 
the  male  line. 

It  is  argued,*  however,  that  "  man  must  originally 
have  been  free  of  any  prejudice  against  marriage 
between  relations,"  and  that  "  from  this  primitive  in- 
difference they  may  have  advanced,  some  to  endogamy, 
.some  to  exogamy."  Here  Dr  M'Lenuan  assumes  the 
very  point  in  question — indifference  to  the  inter- 
mairiage  of  persons  near  of  kin.  If  the  existence  of 
endogamy  as  a  primitive  institution  could  be  estal 
lishcd,  tlie  explanation  given  for  the  origin  of  exogamj 
would  find  some  supjxn"t  By  the  former,  marriagt 
out  of  the  tribe  is  supposed  to  be  forbidden  and  pun- 
ished, the  word  "  tribe  "  be  ins:  here  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  group  of  persons  of  the  same  blood,  or  feigning 
themselves  to  be  so.'  That  such  a  custom  as  this  now 
exists  or  ever  existed  may,  however,  be  much  doubted. 
There  may  he  tribes  consisting  of  several  gens,  clans 
or  family  groups  which  do  not  allow  marriage  outside 
the  tribe,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  endogamous  ; 
the  members  of  one  gens,  elan,  or  family  group  maj 
intermarry  with  those  of  another  such  group  belonging 
to  the  simie  tribe  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle 


oi 
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'  "  The  PatriftTchal  Theory,"  \\  242 ;  "  Studies  in  Ancient 
tor)',"  p.  169,  nUi. 

-  "  SluilJos  in  Ancient  History,"  jx  116.  ^  p^^l^^  p.  1 15. 
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<*f  exogamy.  Mr  Fisou  very  properly  remarks  ^  tliat 
if  We  could  find  an  endogamous  tribe  without  haviug 
c^ogamous  divisions  within  it,  *'  we  should  find  what 
^^s  been  diligently  sought  for  in  vain  for  the  last 
^liirty  years  and  more." 

Dr   McLennan,    nevertheless,   remarks    that    "  the 
®^X^rat-e  endogamous  tribes  are  nearly  as  numerous, 
^*i<l  they  are  in  some  respects  as  nxda  as  the  separate 
^^ctganious  tribes."     He  refers'  to  the  Mantchu  Tar- 
^■^■i^  iis  prohibiting  man'iages  between  persons  whose 
J^f^hj  names  are  dl^erent,  and  states  that  the  exist- 
^tice  of  such  tribes  is  "  of  great  weight  in  favour  of 
^*i<logamy  as  a  primitive  type  of  organisation."     It  is 
*•   pity  no  authority  is  given  for  that  fact  ;  as,  consider- 
mg  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  in  relation  to  man'iage, 
•J-iid    the    restrictions   on    the   intemiarriage   of   con- 
*«iiguinei  shown  by  thu  Tursmian  system  of  relation- 
*iiips,  it  is   impossible  to  regard  it  as  correct  in  the 
-    sense  intended.'     Dr  M'Lemian  also  states  that  the 
■  K-och,  Bodo,  Ho,  and  Dhumal  are  "  forbidden  to  marry 
I  <^xcept  to  members  of  their  own  tribes  or  kiels,"     The 
H  <^xiBtence  among  those  tribes  of  certain  customs,  such 
V  ft®   female   kinship  and   "marriage   by  capture,"  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that,  although  they  may  be  endo- 
gamous so  far  as  the  tribe  is  concerned,  yet  that  they 
*t'e  exogamous  so  far  as  regards  the  family  or  clan. 
I^e  same  objection  no  doubt  applies  to  the  cases  of 
t^ndogamy  given  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's  work.* 

*  Op,  eU.y  r-  143.  *  Op.  cit,  p.  116. 

'  Among  the  Mongola  and  Tartars,  who  have  male  kinphtj),  a  man 
TiUght  marry  two  own  sisters,  and  even  his  father's  wives  after 
his  decease,  except  his  own  mother,  but  he  was  not  jiermitted 
Vo  tnarry  hia  own  sister  or  his  aunt     **  History  of  Geughezan  the 
«^»fiat"  (Eng.  trana,  1722),  p.  3G4. 
*  Op.  eit.,  p.  ]  36  neq. 


Dp  ^CLsmaiL  j^  lawn,  ^ae  pcnuspJifr  diat  on kin- 

hv  X  ±rirng  ic  smt^kDEnrr  :a  o^er  Gobe  and  in- 

3elv^»  -ja    yt  iH  ttaoyatFetl  n7}ii!L  a^  eommoa  ancestor, 
ami  ^kas  leeime  ^iiLLitsuni}i]&''     Ic  £$  evidoit,  how- 
•^^^  ^ca  Dr  MTjfflfian'a^  own  aescnBoaT  that  sach  a 
•sasts   is  3joi:  ::nly  •auio^runDus.     He  lemaiks^  that 
-^  oeazij  :ill  niie  Imtian.  •zastes*.  &xxl  xim  highest  to  the 
Lcyvesc  ar^  •iiviiidti  nm)  Grxxams  or  g*winiii>«  and  that 
marn.-ig**  is  pi:':)n£biGed  becveen  psrsons  of  the  same 
GotcuiLr  w&i:>.  ;fta!Ocdin^  to  the  rule   of  Menn,  are 
shown  bv  zk&r  eomnsua  name  to  be  of  the  same 
fmgmal  sCtDok."     TKis  c$  an  example  of  pure  exc^amy, 
and  the  mere  hct  ot  members  of  the  caste  intermairy- 
ing   proves    nothing    in    fevoor  of    endogamy.     Dr 
McLennan  also  reteis^  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs  as  an 
endogamoos    race.      It    is  very  doubtful,   however, 
whether  they  are  so  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Prot  Robertson  Smith  affirms'  that  "there  is  ample 
evidence  that  there  was  no  law  of  endogamy  among 
the  Arabs  at  and  before  the  time  of  Mohammed."   That 
they  were  originaUy  exogamous  may  be  incapable  of 
direct  proof,  although  Prof  Smith  infers  firom  their 
having  totemism  and  female  kinship  that  they  were 
HO,  and  he  thinks  traces  of  exogamy  are  to  be  met 
with  among  them.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  exogamy,  reference 
fthould  bo  made  to  the  question  of  infanticide,  which 
w  the  starting  point  of  Dr  M'Lennan's  argument. 
According  to  his  theory,  the  capture  of  women 
which  resulted  in  exogamy  was  due  to  the  scarcity 

»  0/>.  n't.,  p.  203.  '  Thid.,  p.  207. 

•  (>tK  fit.,  p.  00.  *  Ibiif.,  pp.  184,  225,  311. 
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women  caused  hy  the  practice  of  infanticide,     Jt 
Jias  been   shown,  however,   that   exogamy   does   not 
depend  on  wife  capture,  therefore  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  importance  in  this  relation  whether  or  not  the 
latter  is  traceable  to  the  practice  of  infanticide.     It  is 
not  of  much  moment  either  to  inquire,  us  Dr  M'Lennan 
appears  to  have  done    since    the   publication   of  his 
"  Studies," '  int^  "  the   prevalence  of  infanticide  and 
kindred  practices"  in  relation  to  "  the  system  of  kindred 
with  which  they  are  associated."     If  it  could  be  shown 
that  infanticide  is  especially  prevalent  among  peojalcs 
having  kinship  through  females  only,  or  given  to  cap- 
ture women  for  wives,  it  would  not  be  evidence  that 
those  practices  had  anything  to  do  with  the  origin  of 
exogamy.     In  a  future  chapter,  indeed,  evidence  will 
be  furnished  that  ceremonial  capture  in  marriage  is 
found  almost  entirely  among  peopleH  tracing  descent 
preferably  in  the  male  line.     Men  may  be  driven  to 
captui*e  wives  through  the  s<;arcity  of  women,  but  the 
connection  between  such  scarcity,  or  the  infanticide 
to  which    it   may    be   due,   and   exogamy   is   pui^ely 
accidental  where  it  exists  at  all. 

importance  of  infanticide  as  a  social  factor 
he  lower  races  of  mankind  may  easily  be  cxag- 
ated.  The  practice  may,  as  Dr  M'Lennan  states,* 
indicate  "  how  slight  the  strength  of  blood-tics  was  in 
primitive  times,"  but  it  does  little  more.  Whatever  its 
origin — and  probably  it  is  usually  traceable  to  some 
form  of  poverty,  or  to  the  inability  of  the  mother  to 
I'ear  her  children,  or  her  unwillingness  to  do  so,  especi- 
^y  in  the  case  of  females,  under  the  conditions  of  life 

'"The  Putriarchal  Theory,"  edited  by  Mr  Donald  M'Lennan, 
I^W,  p.  ix. 
'"Studio*  in  Ancient  Hiatorj-,"  p.  113. 
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to  which  women  are  subject  among  savages  ^ — -there 
no  evidence  that  infanticide  commonly  creates  so  grea 
a  scarcity  of  females  for  wives  as  to  necessitate  the 
capture  from  neighbouring  peoples  as  a  general  custom. 
Dr   M'Lennan   ascribes   the   supposed   prevalence    of 
female  infanticide  to  the  fact  that,  for  various  reasons^ 
daughters  are  a  source  of  weakness.      Mr  Fison  ht 
shown,*  however,  that  those  reasons  have  not  any  fore 
as  regards  the  lower  races,  and  that  instead  of  wome 
being  an  encimibrance,  the  contrary  is  true.    Mr  Fisol 
points  out,  moreover,  that  a  very  powerful  motive  for 
female  infanticide — that  among  tribes  who  have  descei 
through  the  father,  a  "  woman  can  transmit  neither  tW 
family  name  nor  the  family  estate" — does  not  exial 
among    most    savages,    as   descent   ia  traced   in   the 
female  line.     To  this  argument  may  be  added  the  fact 
that  when  girls  have  an  exchangeable  value,  that  is, 
where  wife  purchase  is  practised,  they  are,  undei"  ordin- 
ary conditions,  as  likely  to  be  carefully  reared  as  boyajB 
even  among:  tril>ea  who  trace  descent  in  the  male  line. 
Sir  John  Lubbock  accepts  *  the  view  that  infanticide 
is  very  prevalent  among  savages,  but  he  denies  that  it 
is  the  cause  of  exogamy.     At  the  same  time,  he  agrees 
with  Dr  M'Lennan  in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  th^| 
prejudice  against  marrying  women  of  their  own  stock 
entertained  by  savages.     It  is  true  that  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock supposes  this  prejudice  to  have  arisen  from  UMtgi 
that  is,  the  practice  of  obtaining  wives  by  capture, 

'  On  this  point  see  Darwin,  "  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  363 ; 
Wake,  "  Evolution  of  Morality,"  voL  L,  p.  419  $eq.      For  an  into^_ 
eating   note   on   infanticiJe   among    the   early  AialiB,   see    Fral^| 
Robertson  Smith's  "  Kinship  and  MuiUige  in  Early  Arabia,"  p. 
S79  et  aeg. 

*0p.  eit,  p.  136,  and  ece  p.  35S,  where  Mr  Howitt  expresses 
Bimilar  views.  '  Op.  ei^,  p.  125. 
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whicli  he  wrongly  terms  exogamy,  whOe  Dr  M'Lounaii 
Bpeaks  of  it  as  nsage  induced  bfj  necessity,  tbat  i»,  the 
Bcarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.     Moreover, 
the  former,  somewhat    inconsistently  with    Iiis  views 
as  to  its  origin,  affirms*  that  "  exogamy  afforded  httle 
protection  against  the  mai-riage  of  relatives,"  and  that 
**  where  an  objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  relatives 
existed,  exogamy  was  unnecessary  ;  where  it  did  not 
exist,   exogamy,   if  this  view  was  correct,  could  not 
arise."     It  is  not  apparent  at  first  sight  what  is  meant 
by    "  exogamy,"  on    which  this  dilemma  turns.     On 
consideration,    however,  it   is  evident  that  the  term 
is  used  as   almost    synonymous    with    *'  marriage  by 
capture."      Sir    John    Lubbock  supposes-'  communal 
marriage    to    have    been    superseded    by   individual 
marriage  founded  on    capture,  leading  to   exogamy, 
which  means  merely  that  the  general  custom  of  marry- 
ing out  of  the   tribe  (group)  took  the  place  of  the 
individual  practice  of  ciipturing  women  not  members 
of  the  group.     Here  there  is  no  reference  to  consan- 
guinity, and  Sir  John  Lu3)bock's  argument,  which  is 
directed  against  Mr  Morgan's  view  that  exogamy  was 
"  a  reformatory  movement  to  break  up  the  inter-mar- 
riage  of    blood    relations,"   appears    to    be    that,    if 
consangumeous  mamages  were  objected  to  by  the  tribe, 
communal  marriage,  that   is,  promiscuity,   could  not 
bave  existed,  and    therefore  marriage  by   capture  or 
exogamy  wouhl  be  unnecessary,   as  there    would    be 
iuchvidual  wives  within  the  group  for  all  its  male  mem- 
•'*-'r«;    while,    on    the    other    hand,    if   there   was    no 
•^■ijection  to  consanguineous  marriages,  then  exogamy 
^"ouU  not  have  arisen,  as  it  afforded  little  protection 
'^lunat  the  marriage  of  relatives.     The  latter  state- 
•Oj>.  eiU,  \x  123,  *  Ibid,,  p.  y5. 
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raent  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  tlie  marriages  between 
half  brothers  and  sistei-s  referred  to  by  Sir  Joha 
Lulibock  are    not    generally  permitted   by   even    th 

Australian  aborigines,  and  where  they  are  practised J 

they  are  not  regarded  as  consanguineous  marriages. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  law  of  marriage  so  far- 
as  it  is  affected  by  soci((l  restrictions,  or  the  restraint* 
(»n  promiscuity  due  to  the  acquisition  of  certain  rights 
by  an  indi\idual  or  individuals  over  the  person  of  a 
female.     These  rights  may    control    woman's   actions 
before  or   after   maiTiage,  which   is  in  itself  one    of 
the  most  important  restraints  on  promiscuity.     AVith 
many  peoples  it  is  customary  for  the  parents  of  a  girl 
to  betroth  her  in  marriage  at  a  very  early  age.     This] 
is  usual  even  among  the   Bosjesmaus,  and   the  girl- 
removes  to  her  husband's  hut  a  few  years  afterwards. 
If  she  is  not  betrothed,  her  own  inclination  has  to  be 
consulted  before  she  can  be  given  in  mjirriagc.     The 
custom  of  betrothal  is  prevalent  also  with  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines.     One  of  the  chief  causes    wliich, 
according  to  Mr  Howitt,'  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  individual  marriage  among  that  race  is  the  mono- 
poly of  women  by  the  older  men  of  the  tribe.     Thei 
perpetuation    of  this   monopoly   is    encouraged   "  by 
those    interested    in    it    having    sisters    or    daughters 
to  exchange  with  each  other  for  wives,  and  is  aided 
l>y  the  custom  of  betrothal  when  girls  are  even  mere 
infants."     Mr  Hovvitt   adds  that  this  custom  occurs 
all  over  Australia,  in  tribes  "  which  stand  low  down 
as  regards  other  tribes  i^  sociid  development."     Early 
betrothal   was  practised   by  the  Ta-smauians,   and   is 

1  *'  Kiuiiiliiroi   And   Kuniiii,"   j).    354.     Mr  Fison    states    tha€ 
"^etrothiil  ia  ijiU'iiUM  to  put  llic  iapu  of  a.  husband  on  a  girl  as  early 
ooBsiblo.     Sec  supra. 
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>mmon  to  most  of  the  Islanders  of  the  West  Pacific, 
and  to  many  of  tho  triljc.-*  of  Southern  Africa,  uad  the 
Coast  and  Inland  necrroea'     Wc  learn  from  Lafitau' 

o 

Eiat  with  many  of  the  American  tribes  early  betrothal 
ras  customary.  Where  it  is  largely  practised  we 
hall  expect  to  find  the  luiniarried  women  generally 
chaste,  and  such  appear!  to  be  the  caae.     It  is  so  also 

I  where,  although  betrothals  arc  not  customary,  early 
marriages  are  usual      This  applies  to  many  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  India,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  Dravidian  stock,  who  endeavour  to  ensure  chivstity 
among  the  young  by  providing  a  general  dormitory 
for  the  nnmarried  men,  and  sometimes  also  for  the 
Iuumarried  women.     In  some  cases  the  young  people 
Jtfe  allowed  much   freedom   of  intercourse.      Colonel 
Dalton  say 8,^   indeed,    that   most   of  the   Hill-tribes 
iippear   to    have   found    it    necessary    "to    promote 
marriage  by  stimulating  iuterc<.)urse  between  the  sexes 
'■'t  Jiiirticular  seasons  of  the  year."     Thus,  with  some 
of  the  Abor  tribes  of  Assam,  at  a  particular  season 
of  the  year,  the  single  marriageable  people  of  a  village 
8peiul  several  days  and  niglits  together  in  one  large 
bailding,  after  which  they  paii*  off  and  marry,*     So, 
■    during  the    Mdyh  Parah    of  the   Kolarian    Hos,   a 
H    festivfil  held  when  the  granaries  are  full,  pan-nts  never 
P    attempt   to   exercise  any    restraint,    and    the    utmost 
liberty  is   given    to    the   girls,   who    sometimes   pair 
""  with  the  young  men  of  a  neighbouring  village,  and 
"went  themselves  for  several  weeks.'     These  adven- 


8(*XIr  Herbert  Spencer's  "Descriptive  Society,"  pamm. 
"  Moeure  ties  Sauvagea,"  T.  i.,  p.  500. 
'  "  Ethnology  of  Bengal,"  cited 


^l3o. 

♦iWi.,i.  p.  149. 


Evolution  of  Morality,"  vol.  i. 
*  Ibui.,  i.  p.  137. 
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tures  generally  end  in  mtorriage,  aa  appears  from  what 
takes  place  among  the  Saiitbals  on  similar  occasions.* 

Where  betrotluil  is  not  the  usual  practice,  one  or 
both  of  the  parents  have  generally,  among  the  lower 
races,  the  right  of  disposing  of  females  in  m«arriage. 
Thus,  with  the  Australian  aborigines,  even  where 
descent  is  iu  tlie  female  line,  a  woman's  actual  hus- 
band, or  Noity  claims  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in 
marriage,  although  they  may  not  be  in  reality  his 
own  children.'  In  the  absence  of  the  fether,  a  brother 
would  seem  to  have  the  same  authority.  Where  the 
gentile  orgauisation  has  been  developed  with  descent 
in  the  female  Ime,  as  amoDg  many  of  the  North 
American  tribes,  the  maternal  uncle  sometimes  has 
influence  over  the  maniages  of  his  sister  s  daughters, 
and  probably  participates  iu  the  marriage  presents.' 
Lafitau  expressly  atiirms,*  however,  that  chilcli-en 
belong  to  tlie  mother,  and  that  the  matrons  of  the 
girl's  fiimily  arrange  her  marriage,  althougli  with  her 
consent.  Among  the  Caribs  of  South  ^Vmcrica  the 
maternal  uncle  is  said  to  have  a  right  over  the 
daughter  of  his  sister  from  the  moment  of  her  birth, 
and  regards  her  iis  his  future  wife.  Lafitau,  who 
mentions'^  this  fact,  suggests  that  by  "sister  "  is  meant 
"  cousin,"  in  accordance  with  the  classificatory  sys- 
tem which  exists  among  the  American  peoples,  and 
which  tlie  French  writer  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
to  describe.  Nevertheless,  the  right  docs  not  enable 
the  Carib  to  actually  maiTy  his  niece  or  cousin^  as 


'  Supra,  ji.  5L 

-  llowitt's  "  AustrtUiaii  Group  Relationa,"  p.  17. 

^  Morgan's  "System  of  Consiinguinity,"  p.  158. 

*  "  Mu'ure  dc8  Sauvuges,"  T.  i.,  |>.  563  seq. 

*  V>i<l.,  i.  557. 
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^'  be,   without  tbe  consent  of  the  girl  and  her 

parents.     Originally  the  gens,  clau,  or  tribe  may  have 

interfered  in  marriage  arrangement,  but  this  does  not 

appear  to  be  a  common  case.    According  to  Mr  How  itt/ 

ra  woman  sometimes  becomes  the  Noa  of  a  man  "  b}' 

idirection  of  the  Great  CouncLl  as  a  reward  for  some 

leritorious  act  on  his  part."     He  says  also*  that  with 

'the  Kumai  tribe  of  Gippsland,  among  whom  the  class 

organisation,  so  far  as  marriage  is  concemfnl,  is  extinct, 

the  local   organisation   has   assumed   authority  over 

marriage,  and   in  this  respect  stands  to  the  children 

K   fn  loco  parentis. 

F  It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  where,  as  we 
have  seen,'  was  the  case  with  the  Thracians,  maidens 
Me  left  entirely  free,  while  the  conduct  of  wives 
is  strictly  watched,  to  this  strictness  often  being 
''i>\Aix\  hartlship  and  cruel  treatment,  gii'ls  occasionally 
prefer  to  remain  single.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
"trict  watch  is  kept  on  the  movements  of  unmarried 
I  W'omen,  the  probability  is  that  mamage  is  welcomed 
^  a  relief.  In  either  case,  marriage  is  regarded  as 
giviiig  the  husband,  or  where  any  fonn  of  gi-oup- 
"aarriage  prevails,  the  husbands,  the  sole  right  to 
the  favoura  of  the  woman,  or,  at  least,  the  right  to 
lide  to  whom  they  shall  be  accorded.  There  will 
occasion  in  a  later  chapter  to  refer  to  the  con- 
ation of  woman  among  the  lower  races  of  mankind, 
*^J  it  will  suffice  hero  to  say  that  they  are  usually 
considered  as  a  kind  of  property.  The  power  of  the 
'Either  or  husband  over  the  pcreou  of  his  wife  or 
<ifiughter,  combined  with  the  view  entertained  by 
"1081  peoples  as  to  the  naturalness  of  se.xual  conduct, 

"Australian  Gmuji  Relalions,"  p.  11.  ^  INd.,  p.  13. 

"  Snpra,  p.  34. 
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explains  the  wide-spread   practice   of  wLat  may 
termed  seariml  hospitalitt/.     Sir  Joliu  Lubl>ock  re.fci 
to  various  cases  of  wife-lend  in  rr,  but  he  is  in  e 
when  he  explains  them  as   relics   of  a  condition  *>^ 
promiscuity.     After  stating  *  that  among  savage  tril»<?* 
the  omission   to  provide  a  guest  with   a  temporat^B 
wife  would    be    regarded    as   inhospitable,   he    adds^ 
"  The  practice,  moreover,  seems  to  recognise  the  c%' 
istence  of  a  right   inherent  in  every  member  of  th<? 
community,  anil  to  visitors,  as  temporary  member!»^| 
which,    in    the    case    of    the    latter,    could    not    U^ 
abrogated  by  arrangements  made  before  their  arriva 
and,  consefjuently,  without  their  concurrence."     Thai 
statement,  although  not  voiy  clear,  proljably  mea,i 
that  the  right  to  sexual  hospitality  could  not  Ih3  takeiT 
nwa)*  without  the  consent  of  the  guest.     A  little  coa^^ 
sideration  shows,  however,  that  the  guest's  consent 
concerned   with    the    having,    rather    than    the    n< 
having,  of  the  temporary  wife  or  concubine.     We  are 
told '  that    the    negroes   of  West    Africa   expect    the 
European   traveller   *'  to   patronise    their   wives    and 
daughters,  and  these  unconscious  followers  of  Lycurgus 
and  Cato  feel  hurt,  as  if  dishonoured,  by  his  refusal 
to  gratify  them.     The  custom  is  very  prevalent  along 
this  coast.     At  Gaboon,  perhaps  it  reaches  the  acme 
there  a  man  will  in  one  breath  offer  the  choice 
tween  his  wife,  sister,  and  daughter.     The  women, 
course,  do  as  they  are  bid  by  the  men,  and  they  con^ 
aider  all    iamiliarity  with   a  white   man   as   a  high 
honour."  ■ 

This  would  seem  to  give  support  to  the  supposition 

'  Op.  rit,  ji.  119. 

*  "  Wamleriogs  in  West  Africa,"  voL  ii.  jx  24 ;  and  see  "  Evoli 
tion  of  Molality,"  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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that  suc'li  a  sexual  conDection  establishes  n  kind  of 

relationship,  as  affirineil  by  Bruce  ^  of  a  similar  custom 

among  the  Gallaa  of  Abyssinia.     From  the  prevalence 

BdC  the  custom  among  uncultured  peoples  generally,  it 

ris  evident  tliat   it  is  regarded  simply  as   a   form   of 

hospitality  which  the  guest  is  supposed  to  desire,  and 

■^"hich  the  host  would  expect  under  similar  circum- 

stances.     With  the  natives  of  Virginia  it  was  usual, 

when  one  chief  visited  another  by  night,  "  to  set  a, 

■"■onmn  fresh  painted  red  witli  pocones  and  oil,  to  be 

I  his  bedfellow."    Probably  the  law  of  hospitality,  which 
among  some  of  the  tribes  of  South  America  required 


•wived  at   a    dwelling,  had    the   same   origin.     The 


practice  is  not  restricted  to  savage  tribes,  as  is  shown 
"7  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kamul,  or  Hamil,  in 
C«utml  Asia.  The  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo 
says,'  "  If  a  foreigner  comes  to  the  house  of  one  of 
liese  people  to  lodge,  the  host  is  delighted,  and 
•desires  his  wife  to  put  herself  entirely  at  the  guest's 
disposal,  whilst  he  himself  gets  out  of  the  way,  and 
t'omes  back  no  more  until  the  stranger  shall  have 
^ken  hh  departure.  The  guest  may  stay  and  enjoy 
th«  wife's  society  as  long  as  he  lists,  whilst  the 
I'lifbaud  has  no  shame  in  the  matter,  but,  indeed, 
•considers  it  an  honour."  The  practice  of  sexual 
hospitality  at  Hamil,  as  well  as  in  Fezzan,  has  been 
bribed*  to  mercenary  motives,  both  of  these  places 

"Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  tlie  Jfile,"  thircl  edition, 

i^  V.  D.  470. 

dilution  of  Morality,"  vol.  i.  ji.  277,  wliere  otiier  in- 
referred  to. 
'"The  Haaps  of  Muii,"  by  Oscar  Peschel  (Eiig.  trans.),  1876,  p. 
^221. 
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being  touched  by  caravans.  The  motive  is,  however, 
much  the  same  in  all  such  cases,  as  hospitality  of  the 
same  kind  is  expected  in  return  when  the  opportunity 
offers. 

Among  the  aboriginos  of  Australia  the  practice  of 
sesual  hospitality  is  sometimes  connected  with   the 
^rstom  of  group-marriage.     Owing  to  the  monopoly  of 
women  enjoyed  by  the  older  men  of  the  tiibes,  the 
younger  ones  occasionally  have  to  go  without  wives, 
but  on  certain  occasions  the   old  communal  (group) 
rights   revive   in    their   favour,    or   rather,    says   Mr 
Howitt,*  are  granted  them,  and  the  same  thing  ocem's^ 
for  the  benefit  of  friendly  natives  visiting  the  tribe. 
Not  only  have  the  Bieri  tribes  of  Cooper's  Creek  that 
practice,  but   "  in  their  gesture-language  there   is  a 
particular    sign  —  a    folding   of  the   hands  —  which 
signifies  this  custom,  and  may  either  mean  a  request 
or  an  offer,  according  as  it  is  used  by  the  guest  or  by 
the  host."     The  system  of  "  accessory  spouses,"  which 
forms  a  special  feature  of  Australian  group-marriage, 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  idea  of  sexual  hospi- 
tality ;  as  shown  by  Mr  Howitt's  statement '  that  the 
proper  husband  of  a  woman  will  seldom   refuse  to 
accommodate  temporarily  the  "  accessory  spouse,"  as 
he  is  liable  to  be  refused  himself  under  similar  cuKJum- 
Btauees,  although  he  will  more  freely  lend  his  accessory 
spouse  than  \m  wife.     We  shall  have  occasion  again  to 
refer  to  this  subject  when  treating  of  group  marriage^ 
The  Kuriiai  of  Gippsland   compare  favourably  with 
other  AustralicUi  tribes  in  this  respect,  as  with  them  a 
^vife  is  always  expected  to  be  faithful  to  her  husband, 
and  he  never  lends  her  to  a  friend  or  guest. 

'  "  Kftmilaroi  and  Kumai,"  jx  364. 
"  Australian  Group  Relations,"  p.  II. 
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The  custom  of  sexual  hospitality  supplies  a  much 
hetter  explanation    of  ccrfciiu    facts   conuected   with 
ancient   society    than    that   furnished    by   Sir    John 
Lubbock,  who    remarks'   in    relation    to    the  respect 
shown   to  courtesans  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,   tliat 
ese  were  originally  fellow-countrywomeu  and  rela- 
tions, while  the  special  wives  were  captives  and  slaves. 
This  appears  to  he  directly  contrary  to  the  fact,  as  at 
Athens — and  such  was  the  case  also  at  Rome — uo  citizen 
iild  form  a  legal  marriacje  enijasement  with  a  foreijjn 
Oman.     The  noted  Aspasia  was  a  native  of  Miletus, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  hetcrcB  generally 
were  at  first  foreign   women  of  superior  intellectual 
attainments,  who,   by   the   fortune   of  war  or  other 
means,   found  themselves  in   Greece,  and  not   being 
permitted  to  mai-ry  Greeks,  became  the  *'  companions  " 
of  those  who  sought  their  society.*     Afterwards,  nn 
doubt,   the    class   included  many  native-born   women 
vho,  of  a  mental  calibre  above  their  position,  preferred 
being  a  "  mistress,"  with  the  freedom  of  such  a  status, 
to  the  more  honourable   condition    of  wife  with    its 
w>cial  disadvantages.     The  real  secret  of  the  matter  is 
stated  by  Mr  Grote,  who  says,"  "  Among  the  Heterte 
m  Greece  were  included  all  the  most  engaging  and 
accomplished  women  ;    for  in  Grecian   matrimony  it 
^as  considered  becoming  and  advantageous  that  the 
"ndc  should  be  young  and  vigorous,   and  that  as  a 
^fe  she  should  neither  see  nor  know  tmything  beyond 
^■le  a<lministratiou   of  her  own  feminine  apartments 
^d  household."     Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  the 

'pp.  «■/.,  pp.  120  and  122. 

'  Tho  subject  is  more  fully  discussed  iu  "  Evolution  of  Morality," 
'''l-ilp.  112. 

"  Plato  and  the  other  Companions  of  Socrates,"  voL  iii.  p.  544. 
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wives  of  the  Greeks  of  the  earliest  or  heroic  peric 
whatever  may  Ixi  said  of  their  concubines,  were  either 
ca|)tivea  or  slaves. 

Not  only,  however,  did  the  hctcroE  of  antiquity 
funiifili  the  citizens  with  ''good  friends,"  as  tliey  were 
called,  Imt  they  supplied  others,  from  mercenary  motive 
no  doubt,  with  the  sexual  hospitality  which  among  the 
lower  races  is  part  of  the  ordinary  entertainment 
accorded  to  a  guest.  "We  have  here  the  key  to  the 
purious  system  of  simple  prostitution  practised  among 

many  of  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  as  still  '^ 
India,  and  which  Sir  John  Lubbock  wrongly  regards  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  a  former  state  of  promiscuity- 
Marco  Polo  refers  to  a  people  living  to  tlie  west  oi 
Tibet,  among  whom  the  women  who  had  received  th^ 
most  favom's  from  the  other  sex  were  sought  after  th^ 
most  eagerly  in  mjirriage.      He  adds   ^at   mother^ 
brought  their  marriageable  dautrhters  to  strangers  V^ 
enjoy  their  company  during  their  stay,  and  that  thi^ 
prostitution  to  strangers  was  thought  to  be  accept<ibl«^ 
to  idols.*     Here  there  was  prolmbly  the  same  mixtur^H 
of  motives  as  that  which  led  the  women  of  Cyprus  wh^^ 
devoted  themselves  to  the   Great   Goddess   to   wall^ 
aliout  the  shores  of  the  island  to  attract  the  attentio*:^ 
of  the  strangers  who  disembarked.      In    the  earlies'' 
]>hase  of  what  may  l.)c  called  sacred  prostitution  it  wa 
not  every  man  who  was  entitled  to  enjoy  its  privdegea 
The  Babylonian  women,  who  were  compelled  to  mak« 


^Op.  cii.,  p.  116  seq. 

'  Intercourse  "with  the  temple  girls  of  southern  India  is  not  con 
sidereJ   dishonourable,   and   Dr   Shortt   affirms   that   it    is   oveB 
approved  of  by  a  man's  wife  and  family,  in  consequence  of  its  con 
ncctioii  with  their  religion.      "Mem.  Anth.  Soc.  Loud.,"  voL 
p.  193. 
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siierifice  of  their  persons  once  iu  tbeii*  Uvea,  submitted 
to  the  embraces  of  strangei-s  only.^  Iu  Armenia  unci 
Syria  jUso  strangers  alone  were  entitled  to  ask  for 
.=iexual  hospitality  in  the  temple  enclosures.  M.  Pierre 
Dufour,  iu  ofleriug  an  explanation  of  tfie  fact  that  the 
native  inhabitants  were  so  impressed  with  a  worship 
iu.  which  their  women  had  "all  the  benefit  of  the 
mysteries  of  Venus,"  observes*  that  the  woi-sbip  of  this 
goddess  *'  wiis  in  some  sort  stationary  for  the  women, 
uomadic  for  the  men,  seeing  that  the  latter  could  visit 
in  turn  the  different  fetes  and  temples  of  the  goddess, 
profiting  everywhere  in  these  sensual  pilgi'images  by 
the  advantages  reserved  to  guests  and  strangers."  No 
doubt  the  custom  referred  to  was  jUso  closely  con- 
nected with  the  feeling  so  strong  iu  the  female  mind, 
especially  iu  the  East,  where  barrenness  is  often  a 
PulKcient  reason  for  divorce,  that  marriage  should  be 
followed  by  cliild-bearing.  That  its  fundamental 
principle,  however,  has?  been  correctly  assigned  above 
is  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  Eusebius  that  the 
Phenicians  prostituted  thuii*  daughters  to  strangers 
for  the  greater  glory  of  hospitality.  Tbe  goddess  of 
fecundity  and  good  fortune  was  bound  to  furnish  this 
liospitality  to  the  pilgrims  to  her  temple,  and  this  she 
■was  enabled  to  do  by  the  piety  of  her  votaries,  who 
sacrificed  their  own  virginity  at  her  shrine  or  dedicated 
their  daughters  or  other  females  to  her  service,  for  a 
louger  or  shorter  period. 

We  have  here  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  in  question  thau  that  of  Baohofen, 
>»'ho    supposes   that    a    temporary    promiscuity    was 

'See  paper  on  "Sucred  Prostitutiou  "  in  "Serpeut  Worship  and 
"tlwr  Eftsaye,"  p.  168. 
'"Hist,  de  la  Pnwtitution,"  vol  L  p.  42. 
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required   by   tlic    Earth    Goddess    as  a    sacrifice    to 
expiate   the   infraction    in   maiTiage   of    the    law   oV 
nature,    according    to    which    woman    is    an    AcC^ 
Laurejitia.^     Even  if,  as  M.  Giraud-Teulon  says,*  tt^^ 
origin  of  the  dowry  is  to  be  traced  to  the  gain  whic:^'^ 
the  bride  aneinitly  obtained  by  her  prostitution  l)etb:^^^ 
marriage,  the  su}»i)lyiug  of  the  marriage  portion  by  h^^^ 
family    being    necessary   to   destroy   heterism   at   i 
source,  tliis  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ^^ew8  abov 
expressed.     The   fact   would  prove   only  that  societ 
had  passed  from  the  stage  where  the  wife  was  though- 
so  neeessaiy  for  certain  purposes  that  the  husband  w; 
prepared  to  give  a  price  for  her,  to  a  stage  where  t 
wife  was  regarded  rather  as  an  encumbrance,  to 
accepted  only  if  she  brought  a  proper  compensation^ 
In  any  case,  however,  the  heterism  refen-ed  to  is  no 
evidence  of  promiscuity.     Every  woman  was  within 
her  natural  riglit  in  receiving  men  before  marriage,  so 
long  as  she  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of  others,  or  th* 
restraints  of  consanguinity,  in  so  doing.     Where  her 
conduct  was  under  the  sanction  of  the  goddess  no  dis- 
grace could  attach  to  it,  a  fact  wliioh,  however  difficult 
for  us  to  appreciate,  would  l)e  understood  by  a  people 
like  the  Japanese,  who  regard  prostitution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  a  parent  as  an  act  of  filial  piety 
and  deserving  of  all  praise.*     The  receiving  of  a  pecu- 
niary or  other  return  for  the  favours  granted  has  n 
actual  relation  to  the  question  of  morality.     What  w< 


i 


^  Aeca  Lnurcntta  is  "the  mother  of  the  Lares,"  tlie  personificatitaij 
of  t]iL'  fruitful  t?arth,  where  are  deposited  the  seeils  of  the  deatl,  andl 
of  the  lifr<  which  ftprings  from  her  bosom.  M.  Saglio,  "Diet,  dea^ 
Aiitiq."  (1871),  p.  15. 

""LaMtVp.  12,  rtoie. 

^"  Tales  of  Old  Jajwij,"  by  Mr  A.  B.  Mitfonl,  vol  i.  pp.  57,  67. 
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consider  immoral  may  not  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  those 
prho  look  upon  sexual  conduct  from  the  natural  staud- 
pouit,  so  long  as  the  natural  or  social  restraints  are 
not  disregarded.  The  removal  of  the  latter  by  the 
consent  of  the  persons  interested,  ia  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  such  restrictions,  and  where  that  consent 
is  given,  conduct  however  licentious  according  to  our 

Keas  may  bo.  and  is  among  the  lower  races,  treated  iis 
lobjectionable. 
These    considerations    account    for    the   fact    that 

fmporary  sexual  alliances  are  looked  upon  among 
any  of  the  lower  races  with  a  very  lenient  eye. 
The  only  restraint,  beyond  the  uaturid  one  arising 
Rom  consanguinity,  placed  on  the  conduct  of  the  male 
18  that  he  shall  not  interfere  with  tlic  females  over 
—vhom  other  men  have  special  rights,  at  least  without 
Bbhe  consent  of  the  latter ;  and  so  long  as  the  proper 
■comientia  given,  or  if  there  is  no  one  entitled  to  object, 
'  equal  freedom  is  allowed  on  the  part  of  the  female.^ 
Thus,  among  the  Kafirs,  the  birth  of  a  eliihl  before 
toarriage  brings  no  disgrace  on  the  motlier,  so  long  as 
lii^r  paramour  pays  a  fine  to  her  father,  whose  consent 
IS  tlius  acquired,  if  the  pair  do  not  many.  According 
to  Mr  Kay  numbers  of  children  may  often  be  seen 
outfiide  the  kraals  of  the  chiefs,  where  tbey  are  kept 
for  purposes  of  prostitution.*  In  Ashantee  prostitutes 
vere  at  one  time  numerous,  the  reason  being  that  if  a 

In  II  private  comruimication  Mr  Fiwii  states  that  in  many 
Al»traliwj  tribes  "the  young  people  of  'permitted  groups'  may 
""w  such  temporary  arrangements  aa  they  please,  until  the  lapu 
"I »  hiulwunl  comes  upon  a  girl.  Thereniter  intercourse  with  her 
^  Wi  infringement  of  the  principl«>8  of  right.  8he  belongs  to  her 
iiu»b«uL"  Heuce  the  value  of  infant  betrothal,  which  o]>erate«  lil.e 
'"*'n»ge  to  put  on  the  tapu. 
*"TraviflBin  Caffi-aria,"  pp.  157,  187. 
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rl  refused  to  marry  as  her  father  wished,  he,  instead 
of  seeking  to  control  her  conduct,  immediately  dis- 
claimed liability  for  her  support  and  protection,  and 
thus  abaudoued,  the  girl  could  resort  only  to  prostitu- 
tion. The  fetish  women,  who  are  frequently  vowed  to 
the  fetish  before  their  birth,  appear  to  be.  recognised 
prostitutes  both  before  and  after  their  marriage.*  In 
these  and  in  many  other  cases  which  could  be  cited,' 
those  who  delivered  themselves  to  the  modified  pro- 
miscuity of  prostitution  had  received  the  express  or 
impUed  assent  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  restrain 
them.  Such  conduct  would  not  be  necessary  where  no 
right  was  infringed.  One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of 
prostitution  among  the  lower  races  is  to  iDe  sought 
not  so  much  in  licentiousness,  as  in  the  loss  by  its 
\'ictim3  of  those  on  whom  they  are  dependent  for 
support.  In  speaking  of  the  natives  of  Vii-ginia,  the 
old  traveller,  Captain  Smith,  says,'  "  They  have  harlots 
and  honest  women,  the  hailots  never  marry,  and  are 
widows."  Widows  and  cast  off  wives  amono;  such 
peoples  would  seem  almost  to  be  necessarily  doomed 
to  a  life  of  prostitution.  Such  is  the  case  with  many 
of  the  Polynesian  Islanders.  Mr  Pritehard  states* 
that  in  the  Samoan  Islands  there  are  attached  to  the 
iiativQ  fide- tele,  or  free  hotels,  certain  women  who  are 
at  the  service  of  the  travellera.  These  women  are 
generally  the  cast  off  wives  of  young  chiefs,  wlio  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  they  please,  and  put  them 
away  as   they  think  lit.     According  to  custom,  the 


'  "  Mission  to  Arihaiiteo,"  by  T.  E.  Bowclich  (1819),  pp.  2G4,  302. 

*  Kefereiice   may    \>e    made    to    "  La    Sociologie,"    par    le    Dr 
LotoumtHiu  (1880),  Li  v.  IL  ch.  iii 

*  "History  of  New  England"  (Pinkerton,  voL  xiiL),  p.  245. 

*  "Mem.  Aullirop.  Soc  LomL,"  vol  i.  p.  3-4. 
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of  a  chief  cannot  become  the  wife  of  tinother 
man,  and  if  she  is  cast  off,  '*  her  only  resource  is  to 
attach  herself  to  the  fale-tele,  where,  thougli  still 
claimed  by  the  husband  who  has  east  her  off,  she  may 
become  the  convenience  of  travellei"s,  but  not  a  settled 
wife."  In  India  the  membei-a  of  the  vashee^  or 
prostitute  class,  ai-e  chiefly  women  who  liave  left 
their  husbands  and  gone  astray  after  marriage,  or 
young  widows,  where  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
recognised  caste  of  dancing  girls  attached  to  the 
Pagodas. '  Among  many  races  when  widows  are 
allowed  the  privilege  of  fi'ecly  manying  again,  it  is 
only  after  tbcy  have  done  severe  penance  for  the  loss 
of  their  husbands. 

The  case  of  a  woman  who  is  ft'eed  from  iutei-fcrence 
by  the  death  of  her  husband  or  otherwise,  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  unmarried  girl  whose  parents  do  not 
exercise  control  over  her  inclinations.  In  the  one  case 
there  Is  no  pereou  to  object,  and  in  the  other  the  only 
persons  who  could  object  give  at  least  a  tacit  consent 
to  conduct  which  is  perfectly  legitimate  accordiug  to 
their  ideas,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  social 
rights  of  others,  or  the  natural  restraints  arising  from 
consanguinity.  The  existence  of  these  notions  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  systematic  prostitution  and 
other  forms  of  irregular  intercourse  between  the  sexes, 
usual  among  the  more  highly  civilised  races,  which  are, 
however,  of  a  more  immoral  tendency  than  similar 
conduct  among  uneultured  peoples ;  seeiug  that  with 
the  former  it  is  opposed  to  the  genend  conscience, 
while  with  the  latter  it  is  consistent  with  the  primitive 

'  See  a  ciirious  jwiper  on  the  "  Bayadere  of  Southern  InUxa,"  by 
Dr  Jolm  Shortt,  "Mem.   Anth.  Soc   Loud.,"  vol.  iii.  p.    182  ei 

IKq. 
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law  of  marriage  recognised  by  them.  Moreover,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  female  chastity  before 
marriage  at  least,  is  disregarded  by  ail  the  lower  rac^.^ 
Unchastity  is  indeed  sometimes  looked  upon  as  an 
offence  against  the  deity,  for  which  the  whole  tribe  is 
liable  to  pimishment  Among  the  Malays  of  Sumati-a, 
if  a  man  seduces  a  girl  he  ia  c  impelled  not  only  to 
compensate  her  father  for  the  los  i  thus  sustained,  but 
to  pay  a  fine  for  removing  the  s  mn  from  the  earth.* 
This  fact  furnishes  a  happy  commentary  on  Bachofen's 
theory  that  the  Earth  Goddess  required  her  votaries  to 
sacrifice  their  Tirginity  aa  a  penalty  for  desiring  to 
escape  from  a  condition  of  promiscuity.  It  is  for  a 
very  different  reason  that  some  Eastern  sects  submit 
their  females  to  that  indignity.  M.  Remusat  relates,' 
on  the  authority  of  a  Chinese  traveller,  that  in  Cam- 
bodia, on  a  day  in  each  year  fixed  by  a  public  func- 
tionary, the  parents  of  the  marriageable  girls  engaged 
the  services  of  a  priest  for  the  performance  of  the 
ceremony  of  Tchin-than,  or  "  defloration  legale  et 
religieuse."  The  priest  received  rich  presents  for  the 
performance  of  this  service,  without  which  no  girl 
could  marry.  That  such  a  custom  as  this  may  have 
been  known  to  the  members  of  a  religious  sect  in  Cam- 
bodia is  possible,  as  the  Bhattias  of  Western  India  are 
said  to  consider  themselves  honoured  by  the  cohabita- 
tion of  their  wives  or  daughters  with  the  maharajas, 
lo  are  r^arded  by  their  Vaishnava  followers  as  in- 

nzkras  chapter  could  be  written  on  the  means  employed  to 

nale  chastity,  and  the  evidence  of  it  reqiiired  on  mar- 

<tL  xxiL  13-21. 

^K«toiy  of  Sumatra,"  p.  262 ;  and  see  "  Evolution 

vS89. 

Asiat,''  quoted  by  Dr  Letoumeau  in  "  La 
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carnations  of  deity.'  At  the  same  time,  no  reference  is 
made  to  such  a  practice  by  M.  Moura  in  his  elaborate 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  Cambodians,  althougli 
be  states  that  when  a  girl  reaches  the  age  of  puberty 
the  event  is  celebrated  by  prayei-s  offered  by  the 
priests,  and  by  a  great  feast,  to  whicli  the  parents 
invite  their  relations  and  friends,  after  which  the 
young  woman  is  kept  in  confinement  during  a  pro- 
longed period."  The  Chinese  story  must  therefore  l>e 
regarded  with  suspicion ;  but  if  true,  it  is  consistent 
with  the  fact,  that  among  primitive  peoples  any  sexual 
conduct  is  allowable  so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  others,  or  is  not  opposed  to  the 
restrictions  arising  from  blood  relationship.  This  is 
the  idea  which  is  embodied  in  the  primitive  law  of 
marriage,  the  special  developments  of  which  have 
now  to  be  considered. 

'  "The  Maharajni*,"  piihliahed  at  Bomlmy  in  18G1.  The  Vaish- 
navas  are  accused  of  practising  proniisciunis  inteicnurse  iii  theii* 
Jt(U  Mandab'$,  or  love  f easts  (p.  24), 

■-•  "  Le  Royaume  tin  CamlxKl-e"  (1883),  T.  i.  p.  377. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

GROUP    MARRIAGE. 

Is  tlio  jiriHunliiig  diopters,  after  showing  the  probability 
that  ill  primeval  times  mankind  dwelt  in  small  groups^ 
ill  which  each  mnn  lived  with  one  or  more  wives,  an 
cxamiuatiou  wjis  made  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  has 
biM'^n  jisHPrttHl  tliat  the  earliest  social  condition  of  man- 
kind wnii  t>n(n  of  pr»>miscuity.  The  evidence  in  suf>port 
of  thi.^  opinion  was  seen  to  be  of  a  very  unsatisfactory 
nature,  and  the  "  law  of  marriage  "  was  found  to  pro- 
vide certain  checks  on  promiscuity,  although  it  regained 
all  sexual  ct^nduct  [lermissible  which  did  not  infringe 
the  «<if«iMi/  trstmintis  connected  with  consanguinity, 
or  the  .-stvid/  fY,f/»>?MJ^<  based  on  the  possessory  rights 
of  the  n\an  or  kindrtxi  grf>up,  to  which  for  the  time 
Knug  the  wv>nian  belonged.  The  prejudice  universally 
ouhMtainiHl  bv  unoultunni  i>eoples  against  the  inter- 
«\arri;\jj\^  of  |H>rsvn\s  rognrdovl  by  them  as  near  of  kin 
\\<Hy^  not  apply  h>  assivintions  l^tween  persons  not  so 
nxh'^hsl  »^>  lousi"  aj4  the  riirhts  jx^siiiessed  or  acquired 
by  ^Mherss  or  tho  ?s»vi*l  rt^ilatat>ns  of  the  community 
AW  ihM  iutx^rtx>rt\l  with,  s*\xwjd  allianoes  may  be  entered 
WK*  in  *nY  t\>w^  WiM^vn  thvt5>e  Monging  to  the  latter 
fj«»  of  \v4>»»«v!v  \\  4^  nvny  ^'jvj^eot  thei>rfore  to  meet 
jritli  \TWt\H»*  \i<>\x4»^)^>«^t^  ^^f  lJ>e  WMurriage  law  among 
V>vrfr  nkc*m,  in  *CN\>i\U»oe  with  tie  ciumging  re- 
.>f  M^v^o  Mlf«,  mk)  t>>o  Yuiuund  and  social 
v>  ^w^M  4<tfow*t  p<y\}^Jw;  aj>e  subjected. 
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It  is  evident  from  what  lius  already  been  said,  that 
the  Utrm  "  raarringe  "  is  not  intended  to  apply  merely 
to  permanent  associations  between  the  sexes.  It  refers 
primarily  ratlier  to  that  wliicli  is  the  object  of 
the  sexual  act  on  which  marriage  Ls  based,  the 
getting  of  cliildren,  than  to  the  contract  of  marriage 

Iiteelf.  Temporary  associations  with  that  object  are, 
therefore,  not  excluded  from  its  operation,  and  they 
are  as  much  subject  to  the  natural  and  social  restraints 
on  promiscuity  as  permanent  alliances.  So  long  as 
those  restraints  are  observed,  however,  temporary 
marital  arrangements  are   as   permissible   by  natural 

I  law  as  permanent  ones.  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
ftt  large  to  the  temporary  "marriages"  occasionally 
to  lie  met  w^ith  among  the  lower  races  of  mankind. 
According  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher,^  we  have  a  case 
in  point  in  the  Andamanese,  among  whom  it  is  said 
to  be  customaiy  for  a  man  and  woman  to  remain 
together  until  their  child  is  weaned,  and  then  to 
separate  and  each  seek  a  new  partner.  Mr  E.  H. 
H  Mann  has  shown,  however,  that  this  is  a  great  libel 
on  Andamanese  cliaractcr.*  A  form  of  temporary 
marriage  is  in  use  among  the  Hassaniych  Arabs  of 
Nubia,  referred  to  by  Dr  Oscar  Peschel,'  among  whom 
married  women  have  free  disposal  of  themselves  every 
fourth  day.  Probably  this  arrangement  has  the  same 
object  as  the  Roman  custom  which  allowed  a  wife 
to  break  the  zisus  of  the  year.  According  to  early 
Roman  law,  a  man  and  w^oman  could  contract  raarriacre 
by  living  together  for  a  whole  year,  after  which  tlie 
wife    became    part    of    her   husband's  fcunilia^    with 

1  "Trails.  Eth.  Soc.,"  vol.  v.  p.  45. 

s  "Jol.  Anth.  hist.,"  vol.  xiL  (1883),  p.  135. 

8  "  The  Races  of  Man,"  p.  221. 
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Ml  ii|iii(|    ,1    ])(i.-,it i»»ii    nf  (■(iiisidt'i'alde   free 
\ii:(  iilliiii:ilil\   so  L!;i-(';illy  ;il»usc»l  tb;it  tlie 
iii.ilh  ,ilMiIi,,hcil.     The   llassaniycli  custon 
luvn   lt('(Mi  Hi  one   time   uot   uncommon 
\i'iilHi,  \vl»o  guve  the  name  of  nikdh  al  tm 
lunponvry  alliaucos,  and  it  is  still  recogn 
'tuidim  Moluunniodiius,"    Prof.  Robertson 
ora  to  a  tradition  showing  that  mot'a  mar 
outetini^  allowed  by  Mohammed,  who  st 
\\»m  and  a  woman  agree  together,  their 
ludl  he  fm*  thj\H>  nights  ;  then  if  they  ehooi 
hoy  may  do  »i»,  or  if  they  prefer  it  they  mt 
heir  ivlatious,"    The  meaning  of  this  eviden 
i  the  |>artiei»  ehose  to  go  on,  a  regular  ma 
\vt^titute^l»  in  like  manner  as  a  Roman  m: 
tjtMjt  waa  e^aUished  if  the  woman  did  i 
xori!ue>lf  frvxm  her  h\k$baiid  for  three  ni^ 
ho  yviur.    lV>il  Smith  r<»aiarks>  tkat  ah] 
hiit«^'tm$lio  wofk  ol^  rn^n  mamage  b  tha 
met  ^«>cifw»  how  lockg  the  maRsage  »  t 
hikt  ^*^  tW  w<fcl  diflfareace  bi»fcwv^»» 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  temporary  marital 
engagemeots  of  the  early  Arabs,  no  less  thau  the  per- 
manent ones,  were  suhject  to  the  common  natural  and 
social  restraints  on  promiscoity.  The  woman  did  not 
leave  her  home,  and  hence  her  kin  were  not  required 
to  give  up  any  right  they  might  have  over  her  or  her 
ofl'spring.  Such  being  the  case,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  that  they  should  be  parties  to  the  mot'a 
engagement,  which,  says  Prof.  Smith,^  was  a  purely 
peraonal  contract,  founded  on  consent  between  a  man 
and  a  woman.  It  in  none  the  less  true  that  tlie 
woman's  kin  consented  to  it  by  implication,  so  that 
it  was  not  opposed  to  any  social  restraints,  although 
when  descent  came  to  be  traced  in  the  male  line,  mot'a 
niarriatTf^  wns  condemned  as  the  '*  sister  of  harlotry," 
because  the  offspring  which  it  gave  was  reckoned  to 
the  tribe  of  the  mother,  and  not  to  that  of  the  father. 
There  is  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  the  temporary 
marriages  of  the  Arabs  were  subject  to  the  natural  re- 
Btrictions  recognised  in  relation  to  the  permanent  ones. 
Descent  was  traced  in  the  female  line,  and  although, 
as  might  be  a&sumed,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
bar  to  marriage  in  the  male  line,  the  formation  of  such 
an  engagement  wa.s  forbidden  to  persons  standing  to 
other  in  a  nearer  relationship  than  cousins,  on  the 
mother's  side.*''  According  to  Prof.  Smith,^  a  grosser 
<'U8tom  was  in  use  among  the  early  Arabs  than  sadtca 
marriage  with  female  kinship,  in  which  "  women  did 
not  live  in  absolute  promiscuity,  but  had,  for  a  time 
at  least,  one  recognised  husband.''  He  states  that 
in  various  parts  of  Arabia  a  quite  unregulated  poly- 

»  Op.  eit,  p.  68.  *  Ibuh,  \K  163  el  gcq. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  174.     Saillea  insiniage  is  iiiamage  without  sal tjection, 
and  therefore  answers  to  the  mot^a  contract. 
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aiidry  was  common,  aud  that  "  fornication  "  was  "  the 

resource  of  the  poor  after  their  betters  had  a  more 

orderly  inarriatre   system."      Although    that    practice 

was  fully  established  before  the  time  of  Mohammed, 

it  cannot   have  been   the   most  ancient  custom.     Itj 

appears '  to  have  been  du^  to  the  fact  that  the  pricej 

asked  for  a  wife  under  the  name  of  makr  was  often  so 

liigh  that  many  men  could  not  aflford  a  wife,  in  which 

case,  "  intolerant  of  celibacy  as  all  Arabs  are,"  they 

actually  "  took  refuge  in  what  the  prophet  called  zindA 

fornication."     The  payment  of  the  mahr,  or  maniac 

price,  by  the  husband  to  the   bride's  kin,^  by  w^hich? 

she  passeil    under  the   dominion   of  her  husband,  is 

supposed  to  be  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  was 

preceded  by  the  custom  which  forbids  a  woman  to 

leave    her   own   tribe.      The    recognised   practice   of 

"  fornication  "  must,  therefore,  have  arisen  wlien  this 

haena '  marriage  was  becoming  dLsused.      Prof.  Smithi 

sjiys,  indeed,  that  zind,  before  Islam,  was  only  a  kind 

of  Nair-polyandry,  in  which  the  number  of  husbands 

was  not  tlefincd,  on  the  ground  that  "  there  was  no  trace 

of  illegitimacy  attached  to  the  child  of  a  harlot,  even 

after  nude  kinship  aud  paternity  was  fully  recognised."! 

Having  referred  thus  briefly  to  temporary  sexual 

a.'+Hociations,  let  us  see   what  are  the  possible  phasea^yj 

which   permanent  marital   engagements  may  asaumd^f 

under  tlu'  inlluenee  of  the  conditions  which  affect  the 

operation  of  the  marriage  law.     In  the  Jirst  place,  it^^ 

may  bo  oUservt-d  tiiat  the  formation  of  the  marriage^^^ 

relation  need  not  be  I'cstrictcd  to  two  individuals.     So 

'ong   as   till'    iiatui-al   and  social  restraints  are  duly 


*  C^  o«V„  p.  138.  »  TtiJ.,  p.  78. 

•  In  NtUidt  tho  hiwlvmd  pdv^  to  st«tUe  in  his  wife's  village. 
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regarded,  any  number  of  peraons  may  be  thus  as.so- 
ciated,  and  instead  of  marriage  being  a  contract  between 
individuals,  it  may  subsist  between  groups  of  indi- 
viduals. Thus,  assuming  that  a  tribe  is  divided 
socially  into  two  groups,  all  the  mules  of  each  division 
collectively  may  stand  in  the  sexual  relation  to  all 
the  females  collectively  of  the  other  division,  each 
group  consisting  of  persons  relatiid  among  themselves 
by  Wood  through  descent  from  a  common  ancestor. 
We  have  here  the  simplest  phase  of  group  mar- 
rnage,  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  (l)  in  whicli 
theoretically^  all  the  males  of  one  group  may  cohabit 
with  any  of  the  females  of  the  other  group ;  or  one 
or  several  males  may  associate  permanently  with  one 
or  more  females,  the  other  males  having  power  to  co- 
habit tcmi>orarily  with  such  females.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  all  the  members  of  each  group  should  be 
related  among  themselves.  One  group  may  be  com- 
posed of  persons  of  the  same  kindred,  and  the  other 
of  persons  not  thus  related.  This  is  the  form  of 
group  marriage  practised  by  the  Hawaiiaus,  and  known 
as  (2)  punalwt.  This  is  distinguished  by  its  simplicit)' 
from  the  complex  group  miiri-iage,  or  wliat  might 
almost  be  tcraied  "  heredit-ary  punalua"  of  the  Aus- 
trahims.  Simple  ptmalua  has  a  double  phase,  (a) 
where  several  brothers  (own  or  tribal)  have  their 
wives  in  common,  and  (b)  where  several  sisters  (own 
or  tribal)  have  their  husbands  in  common.  Secondly, 
the  number  of  members  of  either  of  the  intermarrying 
groups  may  be  reduced,  so  that  either  group  may 
associate  with  a  single  individual  Thus,  where  (l) 
a  group  of  men  is  married  to  a  single  female,  we  have 

*  In  general,  Ijowevcr,  only  the  individuals  of  the  same  geueru- 
tiou  thus  intermarry. 


'"'  vliioh  several  kinsmen 

'  -^c  ii>)  that  in   which  the 

'"  -iovkU     Again  (2),  with  a 

^  ..    •.»  u  single  male,  we  have 

'  ../    in  which   the  wives   are 

>.i«.   in  which   the   wives   are 

.uii  che  patriarchal  family.     If 

.    tie  one  group,  or  the  number 

^1  ^ivup,  are  reduced  to  a  single 

uuinindri/,  which,  indeed,  can 

...    'i  the  phases  of  group  marriage. 

.n.iut>  maniage  of  the   Australian 

!*v'a^   simple   possible  phase  which 

..^<.  could  assume  under  the  influence 

.  ...    ^I'lVting  the  operation  of  the  mar- 

K     Kov.    Lorimer    Fison,    wlio    fii-st 

...xkiiu.  sjiys  that  marriage  is  of  group 

V.    luu  tlu'  ivlationships  connected  with 

..^    \»nh  !*»vup.  and  not  of  individuals. 

.uu    '"it    is   the   gi'oup   alone   that    is 

.V    ;uiivivlual  is  ignored  ;  he  is  not  looked 

^.■.v.v»  v'utiry.     Ho  has  no  e.xistence  save  as 

.    ^io;4»,  wliii'h  in  its  ontiivty  i.s  the  perfect 

\:>^  \»  iU'iv  *  ho  siiys,  *'  The  idea  of  marriage 

V  .  ^.cwiiivMtory  system  of  kinship  is  founded 

•..■X  •iviiliv'i-  of  tlio  woman  nor  of  the  man. 

^v  'v\\'.  >.<>  tho  rightv««  of  tho  iril»e,  or  rather  of 

^,^v    ui»'  whiv'h   tho  triK'  is  divided.      Class 

,>  iv'i  .♦  v'\M»tr:u'i  ontoivd  into  by  two  parties. 

„.,**»»U  ""inv'  »nt^*  whiih  lvi!i  j^irtios  are  bom." 

..N">'>'   l!is"'.v:oiv.   :«'l  iho  mou  of  each  of  the 

,    ^♦vxiivs   wl'.'.v'h    orisiiuallv   would  Iv  the  two 


^..  ;,,.   ....  K;.v.;.     )N  >:  '  rX  p.  127. 
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primary  classes,'  are  married  to  all  the  womeu  of  the 
roup  to  which  they  do  not  belong.     There  are,  how- 

T,  various  restrictions  on  that  theoretical  right, 
arising  partly  from  the  fact  that,  aa  we  shall  see  here- 
after, iu  many  tribes  each  of  the  primaiy  classes  is 
divided  into  two  sub-cla-sscs,  each  of  these  divisions 
being  moreover  made  up  of  one  or  more  groups  of 
another  nature,  to  which  the  name  of  totems  has  been 
applied.  Each  of  the  larger  and  smaller  divisions  of 
the  tribe  has  a  name,  which  is  common  to  all  the 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  and  "  all  the  members  of 
such  a  group  are  held  to  be  parents  and  children, 
or  brothers  and  sisters,  as  the  relative  ages  of  the 
individuals  may  determine." '"'  Notwithstanding  this 
group  relationship,  it  will  be  found  that  in  pra«;tice 
the  marital  groups  are  not  nearly  ao  large  as  they  are 
in  theory,  and  that  they  are  quite  consistent  with  the 
exercise  by  individuals  of  a  special  right  which,  under 
favourable  conditions,  may  entirely  override  that  of 
the  group. 

However  wide  may  be  the  operation  of  the  Austra- 
lian marriage  system,  it  is  from  its  very  nature  subject 
to  the  restmints  on  promiscuity  arising  from  the  rights 
of  others.  Only  the  members  of  a  special  group  are 
married  to  or  can  enter  into  the  niamacrc  relation  with 
the  members  of  another  group,  whctiier  the  groups 
thus  related  be  large  or  small.  Australian  marriage  is 
no  less  subject  to  the  natural  restraints  Jirising  from 
cotisanguinity.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Australian  class  divisions  are  exogamous,  :md  from  Mr 

'  As  these  two  primary  inteimaiTyiny  classes  were  origiiuilly 
dinsiona  of  a  tribnl  gi'oiip,  this  would  be  endogftinoua  in  one  seiwe 
ntul  exognmoua  iu  anotlier. 

*  "AuBtralian  Group  Relations,"  hy  A.  W.  IJowitt,  p.  4. 
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Howitt's  suggestion   that   the    originul    division 
cliwaes  was  a  reformatory  movement  intended  to  pre- 
vent the   miuTiiige  of  brother  and   sister  (own   and 
tribal),  which,  if  Dr  Morgan's  hypothesia  of  a  consan-B 
guiiie  family  is  correct,  must  have  taken  place  in  an  " 
uniUvidcd    commune.'      The   origin    ascribed   by    Dr 
Morgan  to  the  Australian  class  system  will  be  con- 
ftidcred  further  on,  but  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  exi.stence  of  such  a  stage  of  fl 
social  progress  as  that  represented  by  the  consanguine  ™ 
family.     This  view  is  consistent  with  ail  we  know  of 
the  class  division,  which  is  a  group  of  persons  who  are 
forbidden  to  intermarry  because,  being  of  a  common 
blood,  they  are  own  or  collateral  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  the  fact  of  kinship  which  binds  persons  together      i 
in  a  class,  the  kinship  itself  depending  on  descent  from  ■ 
a  common  ancestor.     As  the  Australians,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  descent,  at  first   prefeiTcd   to  trace   kinship 
through  the  mother,  the  actual  or  theoretical  common  ^ 
ancestor  must  have  been  a  female.     In  the  class,  there-  H 
fore,  we  have  a  body  of  kinsfolk  tracing  their  descent 
from  a  common  female  ancestor,  and  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry among  them.selves.     This  answers,  not  to  the 
supposititious  archaic  gens  of  Morgan,  which  allowed  i 
intermarriage  between  all  pci-sons  except  oum  brothers  i 
and  sisters,  but  to  the  actual  gens,  one  of  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  on  the  members  of  which  is  not  to  inter- 

'  There  is  no  grnimd  for  the  assumption  that  the  existence  of  I 
two  intermarrpug  classes  presupposes  an  original  whole — that  iis,  I 
an  uiidivkled  coiimiune.  It  might  as  reasoniibly  he  saiil  that  two' 
intermarrying  groups,  consisting  oi  the  children  of  ditforent  mothers, 
muKt  have  had  a  common  female  ancestor  whose  children  inter- 1 
married  among  themselvcrt.  The  use  of  the  teniis  "  rlivided  "  and  ' 
"  uinlividcd  "  is  misleading.  'Iliey  imply  a  beginning  for  what  may  , 
Lavo  olwaya  existed. 
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many  among  themselves.  As  the  class  has  the  natural 
restraint  on  promiscuity  arising  from  kinship,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  to  permit  of  maniage  at  all  the  Australians 
must  originally  have  had  more  than  one  class.  Many 
of  their  tribes  have  now  four  classes,  but  that  they 
bud  at  first  only  two  intermarrying  classes  was  sujv- 
posed  by  Air  Fisou,  aud  the  truth  of  this  supposition 
appears  to  be  establLshed  by  later  inquiries.  Mr  Howitt 
states '  that  the  two  primaiy  classes  are  distinguished 
by  native  names  for  Eaglehawk  and  Crow  over  a  large 
part  of  South-Eastern  Australia,  showing  that  they 
were  totemic  divisions.  This  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  the  class  answers  to  the  gens,  the  totem 
i»eiug  the  symbol  of  the  latter  as  it  is  of  the  former, 
aod  therefore  that  it  is  a  group  of  consanguinei  de- 
scended from  a  common  (female)  ancestor.  The  classes, 
therefore,  represent  the  repugnance  entertained  by  the 
early  Australians  against  the  intermarriage  of  kinsfolk, 
and  were  not  due  to  a  reformatory  movement  intended 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  brother  and  sister.  There 
would  be  no  occiision  for  such  a  movement  unless  con- 
sanguiueous  marriages  were  before  usual,  which  is 
neither  certain  nor  probable.  Moreover,  if  such  a 
reformatory  movement  took  place  it  had  too  wide  au 
effect,  as  it  prevented  intermarriage  between  tribal 
brothers  and  sisters,  whoso  blood  relationship  is  very 
alight.  The  wide  extension  of  the  prohibition  proves 
that  it  arose  from  some  other  principle,  and  this  can 
(tuly  have  been  the  powerful  objection  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  kinsfolk  which  is  universal  among 
uncultured  peoples. 

The  fact  that  the  class  divisions  of  the  Australian 

'  "Notes  on  tLe  Australian  Class  System,"  "Jour.  Antb.  Inflt.," 
viiL  lii.  p.  506. 
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system   comprise  a  series   of  totem   groups,  is  col* 
firmatory   evidence   in  support   of  the   opinion   thJ^ 
consanguineous  marriages  were  foreign  to  it.    We  hav^ 
already  seen  that  the  two  primary  classes  among  manV 
of  the  tribes  of  South-Eastern  Australia  were   such 
gi'oups,  their  totems  being  the  Eagle  hawk  and   the 
Crow.     In  many  cases  the  distinguishing  totems  of  the 
classes  have  been  lost,  assuming  them  to  have  once 
existed,  but  each  class  has  a  group  of  totem  names. 
Mr  Howitt  states  ^  that  "  the  totems  form  two  groups, 
and  are  the    names  of  animals,  birds,   fish,   reptiles, 
vegetables,  or  more  rarely  other  natural  objects."     Hl- 
adds,  "The  fiinthimentil  rule  appears  to  ho  that  each, 
group  of  totem  names  is,  in  fact,  a  sevcnil  and  coUec-' 
tive  representation  of  its  primary ;  so  that  any  one  of 
the  totems  belonging  to  a  group  may,  as  a  nde,  mairy 
with  any  totem  of  the  complementary  group."     Tho 
totem  groups  appear  to  have  been   formed  before  the 
.sub-division  of  the  primary  classes.     This  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Kamdaroi  system,  for  example, 
the  totems  belonging  to  the  sul>divisious  Muri  am 
Kubi  4ire   the  same,  as  are  the  totems  belongins 
I  pat  and  Kumho.'^      It  is  proved,  moreover,  by  tb 
fact  that,  altliough  where  the  primary  classes  have  been. 
sub-divided,  children  do  not  take  the  class  name  of 
their  mother,  they  belong  to  her  totem.     The  totem 
tlms  answers,  so  far  as  descent  is  concerned,  to  the 
original  class,  while  comprising,  however,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  persons  who  would  have  belonged  to  it 
if  the  original  class  had  retained  its  chaiacter  as  a 
totemie  division.     Mr  Fison  remarks,'  in   relation  to 
the  Kamilaroi  system,  that  for  all  practical  purposes 

*  "  NoUs  on  th«»  Australian  Class  Systcnisi,*  p.  498. 

'  /iiVt,  J).  .%00.  »  C^  eA,  p.  41, 
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^^e  totems  may  be  taken  as  indicatm_!]j  suh-divisions  of 
^^e  classes,  ;md  tliat  tbey  affect  the  marriago  regula- 
tions only  "  by  naiTOwing  the  range  of  matrimonial 
selection." 

The  question  arises  whether  the  totemic  sub- 
divisions of  the  class  had  originally  this  obj(x-t.  The 
probability  is  that  it  had  not  ;  for.  in  the.  Dieri  system, 
ffhich  is  less  developed  than  the  Kamilaroi,  and  has  no 
class  sub-divisions,  a  member  of  any  totem  lielongiug 
to  one  primary  class  may  marry  any  member  of  any 
totemic  division  belonging  to  the  other  class,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  stand  to  one  another  within  certain 
degrees  of  relationship,'  Mr  Howitt  refers'  to  a 
system,  that  of  the  Wotjoballuk  tribe,  in  whieh  each 
totem  division  has  associated  with  it  a  group  of  sub- 
totema.  These  are  probably,  as  he  supposes,  totems  in 
a  state  of  development,  but  he  does  not  explain  how 
they  origijiate.  There  will  be  no  ditiiculty  in  under- 
standing this  if  it  be  remembered  that  the  totem  is 
the  symbol  of  a  gens,  and  that  a  totemic  group  there- 
fore answers  to  the  gens  itself.  One  of  the  chief 
incidents  of  this  association  of  kinsmen  is  the  obliga- 
tion not  to  marry  within  the  gens,  and  so  also  in  the 
Australian  system  "  all  persons  in  the  community  who 
bear  the  same  totem  are  looked  upon  as  of  common 
flescent,  and  they  are  considered  to  be  so  closely 
related  that  no  connuhium  can  be  permitted  between 
them." '  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  totemic 
groups  comprised  in  a  chuss  division  were  developed  in 
the  same  way  as  the  gentes  of  the  American  or  Gano- 
wanian    syst+im,     to  which  the    Kamilaroi   system  is 

•  "Australian  Group  Relations,"  p.  8.  - IbkL,  p.  22. 

* "  On  the  Derae  and  the  Horde  "  (Howitt  and  Fisou),  "  Jour. 
Auth.  iMt.,"  vuL  xiv.  (1884),  p.  157. 
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iiIHimI.  Mr  Morgan,  when  speaking  of  the  Iroquois 
phratry,  wliich  originated  from  a  pair  of  geiites,  this 
being  the  smallest  number  ever  found  in  a  tribe,  states' 
that  "  the  geus  increases  in  the  number  of  its  membei-s 
anil  divides  into  two  ;  these  again  aub-divide,  and  in. 
lime  i-e-uiiite  in  two  or  more  phratries,"  which  form  a 
tribe.  In  illustration,  he  refers  to  the  Mohegan  tribe, 
whifli  had  three  original  gentes — the  Wolf,  the  Turtle, 
and  the  Turkey.  Of  these,  the  Wolf  gens  divided 
into  four  gentes,  the  Turtle  into  four,  and  the  Turkey 
into  three,  a  new  name  being  taken  by  each  of  the 
new  gentes,  while  the  original  retained  its  own  name, 
which  became  that  of  the  phratry.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  the  original  gens  out  of  which  other 
gontes  have  been  formed  is  not  known.  There  does 
not  appear  at  present  to  be  any  evidence  that  the 
phratry  is  kno\\Ti  to  the  Austi-alian  system,  unless  the 
primary  chisses  with  their  group  of  totems  may,  as  Mr 
Fisou  tliinks,  bo  thus  termed.'  They  are,  at  least, 
analogous  to  the  phratry.  This  is  evident  fix)m  Mr 
Morgjiu's  remark  that  "  intermarriage  in  the  phratry  is 
prohibiteil,  which  shows  of  itself  that  the  gentes  of 
each  phratry  wore  derived  from  an  original  gens."' 
For  phratry  read  ciass,  and  this  remark  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  less  advanced  Australian 
ayt^tem,  vrUioh,  like  that  of  the  Dieri,  possesses  only 
two   phmar)*   divisions,*  each   compoeed    of  sev^al 


I 
I 


>  **  Auei^ut  SocMtj,*  p.  99. 

*OfK  tit.  p.  91.      Mr  HoviU  tkaktB  iktk 
IfOtonft"  mif^X  bf»  ajpi^limhlo  to  Um  piUMij 
QHW tiMir ^origMlioM M«  "nwi— I  — IBM*    "AvsCnluin  Group 
RiliAiQM^*  ^  4.  '%««.,  p.  101.         J 

^Itt  iow»  UMtoacw  iW  |iriaMHy  dnsM  an  hat^  or,  lik«  th«' 
Mi|[i»il  fMtt  of  lh»  kwmkum^  m»  A— adviB  >o>mml  **AastmlMn 
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t«m8.  That  the  Australiau  totems  were  developeil 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  American  gentes  is  con- 
firmed  by  the  fact  meutionocl  by  Mr  Morgan  in 
relation  to  the  Dehi wares/  that  they  have  twelve 
embryo  gentes  in  each  tribe,  whieli  are  lineages  within 
the  gentes  \\athout  having  taken  gentile  names,  thus 
answering  to  the  "  pseudo  totems"  of  the  Wotjoballuk 
sjTstem  referred  to  by  Mr  Howitt.' 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  existence  of  totem 
groups  in  the  Australian  system  is  evidence  that  con- 
sanffiiiueous  marriacjes  were  foreign  to  it.  This  state- 
ment  assumes  that  such  a  group  is,  like  the  larger  class 
divisions,  formed  of  individuals  related  to  each  other 
by  blood.  "Wlien  tlie  origin  of  the  totem  system  is 
treat-ed  of,  it  will  bo  shown  to  be  connected  with  that 
of  female  kinship,  and  that  the  totem  is  the  sign  by 
which  the  descendants  of  a  common  female'  ancestor 
are  distinguished.  Those  who  belong  to  a  particular 
totem  are  thus  of  kin  to  each  other,  and  their  rela- 
tionship is  indicated  by  the  totem,  which  is  the  recog- 
nised name  or  sign  of  the  kindred.  It  is  argued  by 
h  M'Lennan  *  that  the  totem  bond  could  not  "  unite 

kindred  scattered  throughout  different  communities, 
as  it  now  does,  unless  it  had  marked  it  off  from  other 
kindreds  before  systematic  interfusion  of  kindreds  had 
begun;"  and  therefore  that  tlie  totem  was  precedent 
to  the  exogamy  by  which  "  the  interfusion  of  kindreds 
ifi  regularly  caused."  This  argument  is  a  fair  one,  but 
it  will  not  support  the  inference  made  by  Dr  M'Lennan, 


»  OJp.  «Z.,  p.  101.  2  Supra,  p.  105. 

•  Where  descent  i«  traced  pieferal)ly  in  the  male  line,  totems 
ly  equally  be  used  to  identify  the  deH<[:&utlants  of  a  common  male 
icpstor. 

'  The  Patriarchal  Theorj-,"  p.  229. 
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that  when  the  system  of  rclationsliip  represented  by 
the  totem — that  is,  kinship  traced  through  a  common 
female  ancestor — was  formed,  the  persons  thus  united 
"  had  no   ol>jection  to   the   intermarriage   of  related 
persons,"  if  by  this  is  meant  related  by  the  rule.s  of 
tenmlc  descent     The  argument  depends  on  the  mean- 
ing attached  to  "  exogamy,"  whic-h,  as  used  above  bj 
Dr  M'Lcnnan,  is  equivalent  to  "  capture,"  whereas  it 
necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  an  objection  to 
the    intermarriage  of  kindred,    which  objection  must^ 
liave  originated  almost  contemporaneously    with    the 
Ibrmatiou    of   the    totemic   groups    consisting  of  th« 
<lcscendant3  of  a  common  female  ancestor. 

With  kinship  in  the  fumale  line  the  oflspring  of  a 
marriage  will  belong  to  their  mother's  totem,  and  under^ 
the  operation   of  the  law  of  exogamy  such  oflspriog 
will  he  hindered  from  intermarrying.     In  the  absence 
of  any  other  regulation,   there  M^ould  be  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man  from  marrying  his  own  daughter.     In 
connection  with  this  point  we  will  consider  the  sub^f 
division  which  the  original  classes  or  groups  have  in 
many  cases  undergone.     The  effect  of  this  subdivision^ 
is  that  "  each  half  of  an  original  class  has   marital^ 
rights  over  the  women  of  one  particular  half  of  the 
other  class,  whose  children  do  not,  however,  take  th^H 
class  name  of  their  mother,  but  of  the  sister  class,^ 
/.e.,  of  the  subdi\'ision   which    is   complementary  to 
hers."      The   rules  of   marriage   and   descent    which 
governed  the  original  classes  still  contuiue  in  opera- 
tion, their  etl'ect,  liowever,  being  to  lessen  the  groups 
which   have   marital   riglits  over  each   other,   and  to 
take  children  out  of  their  mother's  sub-class.     Thu 
in  the  Kamilaroi  system,  which  has  been  treated 
fully  by  Mr  Fison,  the  original  classes  were  Dilbi  am 
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Kfipathin,'  which  intermiarried   with  each  other,  the 

» children    Ueiongiug   to    their   mother's  class.      When 
these  classes  were  divided  they  stood  as  follows  : — 
Th( 
Rio; 


DUbi 


1  Kiibi. 


KQpathiu=  \  IV''^, 

[  A  limbo. 


The  effect  over  marriage  and  descent  of  this  subdivi- 


sion of  the  original  classes  is  shown  as  follows  :— 


Mnri  marriea  Kiimbo  (f.) 
Ipai. 

Ipai  marries  Kubi  (f.) 
Muri 


Kubi  marries  Ipai  (f.) 
Kumbo. 

Kiiml>o  marries  Muri  (f.) 
KubE 


t 


I 


This  arrangement  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
relation  between  a  man  and  his  childi-en.  While  there 
were  only  two  intermarrying  groups,  a  man's  children, 
under  the  influence  of  the  rule  as  to  female  descent, 
l»elonged  to  the  group  which  was  the  wife  class  of 
their  father,  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  some 
speciid  restriction,  a  man  would  theoretically  be  entitled 
to  marry  his  owd  daughter.  When  the  classes  were 
suMivided  this  was  no  longer  the  case,  as  a  man's 
children  then  belonged  to  a  group  with  which  their 
father  was  forbidden  to  have  mai-ital  relations.  Mr 
Howitt  regards  this  fact  as  so  important'  that  he 
thinks  subdivision  of  the  classes  was  intended  "to 
enforce  separation  between  those  who  had  heretofore 
been  mutually  eligible  under  the  class  rules,  but  who 
being  of  the  same  blood  could  not  intermarry  without 
committing  that  which  among  these  aborigiu&s  is  now 
universally  regarded  as  a  deep  pollution,"  A  difliculty 
iu  accepting  this  explanation  arises  from  the  fact,  re- 

*  See  Mr  Howitt's  "Notes  on  the  Axtf^tralian  Class  Systerae," 
,#00.  •  Ibid.,  p.  502. 
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ferred  to  hj  Mr  Howitt,  that  while  the  prohibition  ^^ 
the  intermarriage  of  parents  and  children  is  unive; 
am  on  or  the  Australians,  the  subdivisions  of  the  claf 
"have  only  a  local  range."  If,  therefore,  the  prohib  ■^^' 
tion  of  marriage  between  parents  and  children,  ciz:^^ 
rather  of  father  and  daughter, — as  under  the  origin^:^^ 
class  system  a  mother  and  son  were  forbidden  t-^^^^^** 
intermarry, — is  not  dependent  on  the  subdivision  o*:^:^' 
the  original  groups,  and  if,  as  Mr  Howitt  himsel^^^^ 
supposes,  those  unions  were  "even  then  forbidderr^^^ 
by  public  opinion,"  it  is  probable  that  the  subdivision!^*^ 
had  some  other  object  in  view.  Possibly  this  may  bes^* 
gathered  from  the  further  statement,^  baaed  on  th^^^ 
assumption  tliat  the  division  into  classes  was  a  refor — ^ 
matory  movement,  that  "  the  secondary  division  into^^^ 
sub-classes  was  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  o 
intermaiTiage  between  parents  (own  and  tribal)  ani 
children,"  that  is,  their  (own  and  tribal)  children. 
This  explanation  was  given  by  myself^  before  seeing 
Mr  Howitt's  remarks,  but  I  suggested  that  the  real 
origin  of  that  subdivision  must  be  sought  "  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  original  marrying  classes  into  two  grades — 
a  parent  and  a  t.'liild  grade."  It  was  not  meant  by 
this  that  the  members  of  any  particular  class  were 
regarded  iia  the  lathers  of  any  other  class,  but  only 
that  iu  connection  with  the  question  of  marital  ar- 
rangements the  members  of  two  classes  stand  to  each 
other,  so  f«r  as  grades  or  generations  are  concerned, 
iu  the  relation  of  pitrents  and  children.  It  is  evident 
that  no  particular  class  could  be  identified  as  the  parent 
or  child  class  in    relation 


any 


as,  to  refer 


•  See  Mr  Hewitt's  '*  NoU-s  on  the  Aiiatralian  Class  System, "  loc 
cit.,  p.  504. 

«  "Jour.  Aiitli.  lust.,"  vol.  xiii.  (1884),  p.  156. 
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gain  to  the  Kamilaroi  system,  Ipai  ia  both  the  father 
and  the  child  of  Miiri,  and  Kubi  both  the  father  and 
the  child  of  Kumbo.  But,  taking  a  class  as  forming 
a  child  generation  or  grade,  some  other  class  stands 
to  it,  for  the  time  being,  in  the  relation  of  a  parent, 
which  couid  not  Ije  the  case  under  the  original  two 
class    arrangement.     For    instanee,   all    Dilbi    of  any 

•  particular  grade  would  be  either  Muri  or  Kubi  accord- 
ing to  their  age  or  generation,  and  so  with  Ktipathin, 
who  would  be  divided  according  to  generation  into 
ft  Ipai  or   Kumbo.     The   efFt'Ct  of  this  would   be  the 

■  same  as  the  reformatory  movement  supposed  by  Mr 

■  Howitt,  but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  custom 
which  would  require  such  a  reform,  even  so  far  as 
concerns  the  persons  standing  to  each   other  in   the 

•  relation  of  tribal  parents  and  children,  I  tliiuk  we 
must  regard  the  division  of  the  primary  classes  as 
intended,  not  so  much  to  alter  or  limit  the  range 
within  which  marital  connections  were  possible,  as  to 
point  out  more  distinctly  what  persons  stood  togetlier 
in  the  relation  of  class  parents  and  children,  and, 
therefore,  could  not  intei*raarry.  Mv  Howitt  remarks  ^ 
with  reference  to  the  Dieri,  that  the  contemporary 
generation'  of  each  class  division  is  comprised  of 
"  brothers  and  sisters,"  and  that  "  men  of  one  class, 
who  are  thus  '  brothers '  to  one  another,  marry  the 
women  of  the  other  class,  who  are  thus  '  sisters '  to 
one  another." 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  advisable  to 
examine  the  explanation  given  by  Dr  Morgan,  of  the 
(Social  phenomena  exhibited  among  the  Au.strnlian 
aborigines.     The  American  writer  sees  in  these  ]>heno- 

'  "  Aufilmlinii  Group  Relations,"  p.  12. 

'icli  id  meant  "  all  those  on  the  same  lewl  in  a  generation." 
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mena  evidence  of  the  organisation  of  society  simply 
on  the  basis  of  sex,  or  rather  the  organisation  into 
classes  on  that  basis.  The  class  in  its  male  and  female 
branches  is,  say^  Dr  Morgan,*  the  unit  of  the  social 
system,  "  which  place  rightfully  belongs  to  the  gens 
when  in  full  development. "  The  gens  is  formed  on  the 
basis  of  kin,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  find  something 
different  from  this  in  the  Australian  social  system, 
which  is  of  a  more  archaic  formation.  We  have  bad 
occasion  already'  to  criticise  Dr  Morgan's  theory, 
which  supposes '  an  original  condition  of  promiscuous 
intercourse  between  the  sexes,  followed  by  the  earliest 
or  consanguine  family.  According  to  that  theory,  in 
the  second  stage  of  development  the  puualuan  family 
appeared  under  the  influence  of  organisation  upon  the 
basis  of  sex,  "  which  broke  up  the  first  species  of 
marriage  by  substituting  groups  of  brothers  who 
shared  their  wives  in  common,  and  groups  of  sisteis 
who  shared  their  husbands  in  common, — marriage  in 
both  cases  being  in  the  group."  *  The  punaluau  cus- 
tom tended  to  check  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  it  led  to  the  organisation  into  genU'S  on 
the  basis  of  kin,  which  excluded  brothers  and  sisters 
from  the  marriage  relation.  The  latter  system  is  said 
by  Dr  Morgan  to  exist  among  the  Australians,  but 
only  in  an  inchoate  form,  although  "  advancing  to 
completeneiss  "  through  encroachments  upon  the  sexual 
oiganisation. 

That  Dr  Morgan's  theory  supposes  the  existence  of 
marital  connections  between  all  persons,  however  near 

*  "  Ancieot  Society,"  pw  50.  *  Supra^  p.  19, 

*  ^or  Dr  Moxgui's  sequencr  uf  iostitotioiis  connected  with  the 
Me  "  AncKUt  Socdetv,"  {x  498  «<  angi 
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kin,  who  were  not  the  children  of  the  same  mother, 
evident  from  the  remark  *  that  the  establishment  of 
the  classes  on  the  basis  of  sex,  with  prohibition  of 
marriage  between  own  brothers  and  sistei-s,  was  treated 
by  the  Murdu  legend  ■'  as  designed  by  its  authors  to 
avert  the  evil  arisintr  from  consanguine  marriages.  It 
is  true  that  the  consanguine  family  is  said  to  arise 
from  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters  own  andcol- 
litteraj,  but  if  the  latter  were  excluded  equally  with 
the  fonner,  the  Australian  system  could  not  be  organ- 
ised on  sex.  It  is  clear,  indeed,  from  Dr  Morgana 
Jissociation  with  it  of  the  punaluau  custom,  that  the 
Austnilian  system  of  marriage  is  not  based  purely  on 
sex.  This  would  require  all  the  men  to  be  husbands 
of  all  the  women,  cxclu<ling  owti  brothers  and  sisters, 
whereas  in  practice  colhtteral  brothers  and  sistei-s  are 
also  excluded.  Mr  Howitt,  therefore,  very  properly 
makes  his  "  segmented  exogamous  commune  "  answer 
to  the  punaluuii  family."  It  may  be  perfectly  right, 
therefore,  to  say,  with  Dr  Morgan,^  that  the  Austriilian 
marriage  system  is  only  "  an  extended  form  of  poly- 
gamy and  polyandry,  which,  within  narrower  limits, 
have  prevailed  universally  among  savage  trilios,"  and 
yet  it  may  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  exclusion 
of  marriage  between  brother  and  sister.  The  only 
case  in  which  this  also  would  be  true,  would  be  where 
the  intermarrying  groujis  or  classes  were  so  small  that 
each  consisted  only  of  the  children  of  one  woman. 
Here  all  the  men  of  one  family  gi'oup  would  marry  all 
women  except  their  own  sisters,  that  is,  all  the 

^  Prefatory  note  to  "  Kamilaroi  and  Kuraai,"  p.  5. 

*  Supra,  p.  40, 
'■'  "Kamilaroi  ami  Kurnai,"  \k  236. 

*  '•  Auciont  Society,"  p.  54. 
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^romen  of  the  other  group,  and  tlie  women  in  like 
mauijer  would  marrj  all  the  men  of  the  common 
group  except  their  own  brothera.  We  have  here  on  a 
small  senle  a.  tribe  divided  into  two  int^nnairj-ing 
family  groups,  or,  iu  Sir  Hewitt's  words,  a  *'  se<*^- 
mented  exogamous  commune,"  whieh  expression  does 
not,  buwi'YCT,  necessarily  require  a  prior  undivided  en- 
do^anioim  commune,  or  consanguine  family  group.  If, 
tluTi'l'ure,  thiTo  ih  any  tiuth  in  Dr  llorgan  s  explana- 
tion of  the  natui-e  of  Australian  native  society,  it  can 
bo  foutid  only  in  the  fact  that  its  laws  of  marriage 
find  kin^illip  un^  based,  not  on  individual  marriage,  but 
oil  jii;iiTia:4«'  Iwitween  groujxs  of  individuals.  Such  a 
HyHttuu  as  this  may  be  described,  in  some  sense,  but 
not  in  the  sense  stated  by  Dr  Morgan,  as  based  on  the 
volution  between  the  sexes.  Many  men  may  be 
iiuuried  to  many  women,  but  the  alliances  thus 
lornjcd  are  governed  by  strict  rules  which  prevent 
nnytluug  like  the  approach  to  promiscuity  required 
l»y  Dr  Morgan's  theory. 

According  to  Mr  Fison's  explanation  of  the  re- 
nuukablo  system  in  operation  among  the  Australian 
aborigines,  every  member  of  a  particular  totem  is,  in 
tlu'ory,  the  born  husband  or  wife  of  every  member 
of  another  totem  or  group  of  totems.  We  shall  see 
that  there  are  in  practice  various  restrictions  on  the 
exercise  of  the  group-right,  but  that  it  is  not  purely 
theoretical  is  shown  by  the  facts  already  referred  to  * 
iit  ntuiuetitni  with  "expiation  for  marriage."  Other 
i\xiiiii|*Us  of  tlu^  rxercise  of  the  group-right  are  men- 
tioni'd  in  "  Kiirnilaroi  and  Kumai."  Mr  Howitt 
■•■'\\\*  in  n»latiou  to  Mr  Lance's  statement  that  the 
luuien  (ire  more  or  less  monopolised  by  the  elder 
•  tfM/tAr,  i>,  3i  *n/.  *.0p.  ciL,  p.  326. 
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men,  thiit  "  tine  coramuiial  rights  revive  in  favour  of 
the  younger  men,  and  are  also  extended  to  friendly 
strangers  visiting  the  tribe.  These  rights  arise  out  of, 
and  are  exercised  under,  the  clam  rules.  Elsewhere 
a  man  of  any  one  class  may  claim  marital  rights  over 
a  woman  of  the  corresponding  class  wlierevcr  he  may 
meet  her,  although  he  never  saw  her  before,  and  his 
right*  will  not  be  questioned."  Elsewhere,*  Mr 
Howitt  mentions  that  a  general  hccntiousness  among 
the  group  of  persons  allotted  to  each  other  as  "ac- 
cessory spouses"  by  the  Great  (Viuncil  of  the  tribe, 
is  permitted  on  the  evening  of  the  ceremony  of  circum- 
cision ;  and  he  states  that  in  its  ^\^dest  sense  the 
relation  of  "  accessory  spouse "  is  that  of  the  two 
primary  groups  to  each  other,  but  that  the  common 
right  can  be  fully  exercised  only  when  the  whole  tribe 
occasionally  reunite.^  If  it  can  be  exercised  at  all  it 
is  sufficient  to  establish  the  existence  of  group 
marriage  of  a  very  extended  character,  although  in 
practice  it  is  limited  by  various  restrictions  which 
reduce  it  to  "an  extremely  loose  form  of  polygamy," 
to  use  the  expression  of  Mr  Fison,  who  remarks* 
that  present  usage  is  everywhere  in  advance  of  the 

•  Mr  Fison   uses  the   strong  expression    "thoiisand   miles   of 
(usbandn"  in  relation  to  this  right.     Op.  cii.,  p.  73. 

•  "Austmlian  Croup  llektious,"  p.  9. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  II.     Mr  Howitt  aRirm.>{  that  on  these  occa-sion."*  the 

two  jip-oups  would  "  tcinpoj-aj'ily  resemble  what  onu  might  suppose 
an  undivide<l  commune  to  l>e."  This  is  clearly  wrong.  The  un- 
«livid<>il  coiiimtme  rwjuires  communal  inarriii^e,  that  is,  absolute  pro- 
niiei'iiity,  including  the  consanguint'oiis  unions  of  Morgan,  whereas, 
except  in  the  doubtful  case  of  the  Kununduburi,  "the  seximl 
inlerfimi-se  of  persons  who  are  considered  too  nearly  related  ia 
forbidih.-n  under  all  circmnstanceH  by  a  death  penalty." — Ibid.^ 
pi  12. 

•  Op.  cil.,  p.  160. 
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ancient  mJes,  and  that  the  tenns  of  the  Australian 
system  are  "  siunrivals  of  an  ancient  right,  not  precise 
indications  of  custom  as  it  is." 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  group  mar- 
riage as  now  practised  bv  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
The  Dieri  maj  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of  a  tribe 
which  approaches  the  nearest  to  what  is  supposed  to 
have  been  primitive  practice.  In  the  first  place,  men 
and  women  are  betrothed  or  otherwise  allotted  to  each 
other  by  their  parents,  forming  the  individual  mar- 
riage relation  termed  iVow.'  The  following  are  the 
features  of  Noa  marriage  as  given  by  Mr  Howitt* 
from  information  supplied  to  him  by  Mr  Gason. 

This  relation  can  only  exist  between  individuals 
who  belong  to  different  classes  and  totems,  and  who 
iire  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relationsbip 
to  each  other. 

A  woman  usually  becomes  the  Noa  of  a  man  by 
betrothal  to  him  when  she  is  a  mere  infant,  but 
sometimes  she  is  given  by  direction  of  the  Great 
Council  to  a  man  as  a  reward  for  his  meritorious 
conduct. 

A  man  may  be  Noa  to  two  or  more  women,  but 
a  woman  cannot  be  Noa  to  more  than  one  man, 
although  she  may  be  PiraurUt  or  "  accessory  wife,"  to 
other  men. 

The  right  of  the  Noa  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Pirauru,  and  hence  the  latter  cannot,  except  by  con- 
sent, claim  a  woman  when  the  former  is  in  camp  at 
the  same  time. 


*  This  phrase   l<   aUi    u<.?.l    \^\  iho   Rev.    Kichanl  Taylor  in 

trence  to  aa  unmurri'ii  X^'w  Zoilaml   wotnati,  she  being  thflik 

or  comiuoa.     "Te  Ika  a  Maui  "  (second  eilition),  p.  167. 

"  Australian  Group  Relations,"  p.  1 1. 
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A  man's  Noa  never  accompanies  him  when  he  goes 
on  a  mission  to  another  tribe,  his  female  companions 
being  required  to  grant  their  favours  to  all  the  men  of 
the  visited  tribe  not  within  the  i»rohibitcd  degrees  of 
relationship,  although  the  women  arc  Noa  to  other 
men. 

The  Noa  relation  may,  subject  to  the  usual  pro- 
hibitions, exist  between  individuals  of  any  allied 
tribes,  being  usually  in  this  case  brought  about  by 
the  Great  Council  for  tribal  purposes. 

This  system,  which  is  a  phase  of  iudividurd  marriage, 
is  supplemented  by  a  form  of  group  marriage,  in  which 
man  and  a  woman,  althougli  Noa  to  others,  are 
allottod  to  each  other  as  "  accessory  spouses"  by  the 
Great  Council  of  the  tribe,  in  secret  session,  their 
names  being  afterwards  formally  announced  to  the 
people  on  the  evening  of  the  ceremony  of  circumcision, 
dnrinff  which  for  a  time  there  is  "  a  rteneral  license 
permitted  between  all  those  who  have  been  thus 
allotted  to  each  other."  That  form  of  marital  relation 
ig  called  Pirauru,  and  it  is  explained  by  Mr  Howitt ' 
follows. 

Each  Dieri  man  or  woman  is  the  Pirauru  of  some 
other  Dieri  woman  or  man." 

The  Pmiuru  relatiou  may  exist  between  men  and 
women  of  different  local  groups  or  of  dilferent  tribes, 
but  it  may  not  exist  between  persons  of  the  same 
totem,  who  arc  regarded  as  brother  and  sister,  nor 
between  any  person  and  those  who  stand  to  him  or 
bet  in  the  following  relationships  ; — - 
Father,  father's  brother,  father's  sister  ; 

'  "AuBtralian  Group  Kelutions,"  p.  9. 

*  Apptircntly   i>iily    aftur   liaviny    passed  Ihronyh    the   MiuJrai 
(jOce)  certmouy.     Jbid,,  p.  10. 
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Mother,  mother's  sister,  mother's  brother ; 

Brother,  brother's  child ; 

Sister,  sister's  child ;  or 

Any  person  whom  we  call  "  cousin,"  either  on  t>^^ 
father's  or  on  the  mother  s  side. 

Mr  Howitt  states  further  that  any  individual  nt  ^1 
in  course  of  time  have  several  Pirauru,  as  a  man       oi 
woman  already  standing  in  this  relation  to  some  pers  -^^i 
may  at  a  subsequent  Great  Council  be  given  anotl:^*^ 
Pirauru.   If  a  woman  has  thus  two  "  accessory  spouse^^ 
who  are  both  in  camp  with  her  at  the  same  time,  i^M^i 
older  man  of  the  two  has  the  temporary  right  to  claLJa 
her,  thus  enjoying  the  privilege  of  the  Noa.     A  msMJi 
will  sooner  lend  his  Pirauru  than  his  Noa  to  a  msic 
who  is  Pirauru  to  her,  but  it  is  not  often  that  the  male 
Noa  refuses  thus  to  accommodate  the  Pirauru,  as  he  is 
liable  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  under  similar 
circumstances. 

Mr  Howitt  remarks  on  this  curious  system  that  it  is 
cli'iirly  a  form  of  group  marriage,  in  which  a  number 
of  men  of  one  class  ane  married  collectively  to  a  number 
of  women  of  another  class,  and  which,  "  when  the  two 
ola^e^  meet  at  the  tribal  ceremonies,  becomes  what 
may  W  called  it^lated  communal  intercourse  between 
the  i»ejt«.^"  He  adds  that,  *"  at  other  times  when  the 
otuumuuity  is  scattered  over  the  tribal  country,  a  man 
may  Iv  J[ouud  having  with  him  at  one  time  one  or 
mon>  IHnikuru,  and  at  anoUier  time  other  women  who 
:>tiuui  in  this  r^^lation  to  him ;  or  a  woman  may  be 
fouttvi  living  with  s^jvwwd  idi»i  who  an?  Pirauni  to  her. 
To  th\>so  ttuacquaiutoii  with  the  custom  this  presents 
the  asjyvt  of  l*wU>sii  livvudo,  or  of  polygamy,  or  of 
|y>l\'ajuiry,  but  i;  is  in  &ct  gvoup  imurriage."  Judging 
ftv^m  the  a(>|>)ioaUvV.;  v\f  tike  tena  Noa,  which  is  applied 
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not  only  to  a  woman's  individual  husband,  but  to  her 
husband's  brother  arnl  her  sister's  liusbaud,  and  ftlso  to 
a  man's  individual  wife,  his  wife's  sister,  and  his 
brother's  wife,  that  relation  was  originally  the  same  as 
the  punalua  of  the  Hawaiians.  The  peculiar  marriage 
arrangements  of  the  Australian  aborigines  are  exhibited 
in  the  following  diafjjram.  where  the  thick  lines  repre- 
sent the  Noa  marriacje  and  the  thin  lines  the  Pirauru 
relation  : — 


■  The  system  of  marriage  found  in   practice  among 
p   tbe  Australian  Dieri  furnishes  a  strong  example  of  the 

krule  that  the  foraiation  of  sexual  relations  is  prohibited 
among  uncultured  peoples  ordy  when  natural  restraints 
or  social  regulations  would  he  interfered  with.  The 
latter,  which  embody  the  rights  of  the  father  or  other 
I     person   and  the  tribe,   are  strictly  regarded,   and  the 

■  former  are  no  less  infiuentiaL     The  re^strictions  arising 
from  what  I  have  termed   "  natural  restraints  on  pro- 

H  miscuity"  are  so  numerous,  that  they  materially  limit 

■  the  range  within  which  sexual  connections  are  permitted. 
Sir  Howitt  divides'  those  restrictions  into  three  classes, 

I  prohibitions  arising  out  of  the  class  and  totem  I'cstric- 
tions,  prohibitions  arisinff  out  of  blood  7vlatioiiskip, 
and  prohibitions  arising  out  of  locality.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  they  are  all  based  on  the  objection  wliich 

e  lowest  savages  entertain  to  marriage  between 
near  of  kin.     All  the  members  of  a  class  or 
»  "Aiislralian  Group  Rt'lations,"  p.  22. 
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totem  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  a  common 
female  ancestor,  and  as  her  descendants  belong  to  the 
Bttmo  family  group,  they  are  incapable  of  intermarrying. 
Prohibition  arising  out  of  blood  relationship  is  of  the 
same  nature,  but  it  is  based  on  actual  nearness  of  kin. 
Not  only,  however,  is  kinship  through  the  mother 
regarded  as  a  ground  of  prohibition,  but  also  to  some 
extent  that  through  the  father.  By  the  former  a  man 
is  too  nearly  related  to  the  daughters  of  his  father's 
brothers,  or  of  his  mother's  sisters,  to  allow  of  mar- 
riage Iwtweeu  them ;  and  the  latter  forbids  him  to 
eutor  into  this  relation  with  his  father's  sister  or  her 
daughtera,  or  with  the  daughters  of  his  mother's 
bix>thora.  Aloivover,  as  Mr  Howitt  points  out,*  these 
rt»lativos  n»pivsont  groups,  and  individuals  are  included 
in  thoiu  who  aiv  "  very  far  away"  group  relations. 
Tho  pri>hilntion  ivrising  out  of  locality  is  expressly 
IviwhI  iu»  tho  idea  that  jx^rsons  living  near  to  each 
otlier  an*  closely  n^latod  by  blood.  This  prohibition 
ojvrjuo!*  tho  n\v^t  stnnigly  with  the  tribes  whose  class 
oi"5»;\«isi\tion  h;vs  K\xnno  woiikoned  or  extinct.  Thus, 
amot^vt  tl»o  Kurnju.  who  have  K>?t  the  class  organisa- 
tion nltojivthor.  all  tluvk*  who  arv  bom  in  the  same 
Uvality  ar\*  r^*s::nrviv\l  a*  noot.\s5arily  so  near  akin  as  to 
Iv  tvNrbivUlou  to  iutonuarry.  A  man  is  ov^mpelled,  there- 
t\M>\  rt^vN-s  Mr  Ho\vi:j^*  "  to  s^vk  a  wife  in  some  more 
\l\!itau?  ivirt  v^f  tho  :r:lw!  torritorv.  and  from  certain 
Ivw^l  iit\ni|>ci  to  :iu-  oxolus;v>n  v>f  othorsw" 

Iv,  tho  .V*v;v>^.:v3::s  tr'/tv  \\f  Cwural  Australia  all  the 
^v\\h;V:tK>i*,s  ;*rt^t\j:  ou:  of  ciftssv  near  ivlationship,  and 
UvA>,tY  iv^uv.v;  iu  toJ\v  :u  v>«lfcer  tribes  an?  c«>mbined, 
;^itv;  rvviut;  iv,  "^  "^fO  r»Arrv*wu»^  ik^wr.  oC  rfh>  matrimonial 
x^,>;sv  to  Av,  v:vr^\v,:vv  smmII  rrswuioa  of  the  whole 
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number  of  womeu/' '  It  is  often  so  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whi'tlier  or  not  ;i  particular  mfin  and  woman  are 
under  marriage  disability,  that  elopement  is  resorted 
to  as  the  only  means  of  solving  the  quc^tstioii,  and  in 
Gippsland,  where  those  restrictions  are  of  exceptional 
extent,  elopement  is  the  most  prevalent  form  of  mar- 
riage. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  group  marriage  is  in  many  places  being  gradually 
replaced  by  individual  marriage.  The  beginnings  of 
this  are,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  group  system 
itself.  ^Vhethe^  Noa  relationship  or  that  of  Piraurn 
was  the  first  developed,  or  whether  they  sprang  up 
together,  is  doubtful.  Tlic  former  is,  however,  well 
naiueil  by  Mr  Howitt,  "  inchoate  individual  marriage." 
The  man  and  woman  who  ai'e  Noa  to  each  other  stand 
in  a  special  relation.  They  hal)itually  cohabit,  and  the 
man  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  all  the  children  born 
to  his  Noa,  whether  they  are  his  or  not,  and  he  claims 
the  right  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in  marriage. 
The  children  call  lum  father,  while  they  call  their 
lother's  Pirauru,  "  little  father."  The  Noa  wife,  when 
lot  given  to  a  man  by  order  of  the  Great  Council  of 
the  tribe,  is  usually  betrothed  to  him  when  she  is  a 
mere  infant,  and  therefore  he  naturally  considers  that 
he  has  a  special  interest  in  her.  The  custom  of  be- 
trothal of  gii'ls  at  a  ver}'  early  age  is  universal  with 
the  Au.'^tralian  tribes,  even  with  those  whose  social 
system  is  of  the  most  primitive  form.  Mr  Howitt 
thinks'  that  it  dates  back  to  an  early  period  of  the 
"  divided  commune,"'  and  tissociates  it  with  the  mono- 
poly by  one  man  of  one  or  more  women,  giving  the 
Australian  "  pairing  family."     We  shall  have  occasion 

*  "  Aiistralian  Group  Relatioos,"  p.  25. 

*  "  Kaiiiilaroi  and  Kurnai,''  p.  356. 
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to  refer  again  to  this  subject  when   considering 
oricnu  of  individual  marriaije. 

The  Australian  system  possesses  an  individuality  ol 
its  own  which  has  been  developed  under  special  cir- 
cumstiinces.     It  is  evidently  based  on   the  principle, 
embodied  in  the  practice  of  all  uncultured  peoples  in 
relation  to  marriage,  that  sexual  conduct  is  right  and 
proper,  so  long  as  the  restrictions  arising  from  cousau-^ 
guinity  and   the    social  regulations  for  enforcing  thi* 
rights  of  others  are  observed.     The  operation  of  that^ 
principle,  combined  with  the  recognition  of  the  fac^B 
that  every  male  who  attains  to  manhood  can  claim  the 
right  and  opportunity  of  thus  acting,  would  necessiU'ily 
under  the  conditions  of  Australian  life  result  in  soma^^ 
such    system    as    that   above    described.       Individual^ 
marriage  would  not  under  these  conditions  be  sufti- 
eicnt      The   men  are  often  away  from  home    for  a 
considerable  time,  and  unless  they  are  then  providedj 
with  subiititutes  for  their  aljsent  wives,  they  cannol 
enjoy  the  sexual  hospitality  to  which  they  are  entitle* 
Moreover,   owing    to    warfare,    iufiintieide,    or    other 
causes,  the    number  of  men  or  women  may  becomoj 
unequal,  or  an  individual  may  be  unable  for  the  turn 
to  perform  his  or  her  part  of  the  marital  engagement, 
in  which  eases  strict  compliance  with  the  sexual  right 
would  require  that  some  men  should  have  more  than'' 
one  wife  or  some  women  have  more  than  one  husband. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  special  cause  in  operation  amon« 
the  Australian  aborigines  which  would  greatly  aid 
the    development    of    that    system.       ileference    has"' 
already  been  made  to    the  tissociation   of  the    wide- 
spread  custom   of  betrothal   with   the   monopoly   c^M 
women.    Mr  Howitt  seems  to  think  that  this  monopoly 
lias  largely  influenced  the  development  of  iudividuid 
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There  can  be  no  doubt,  ou  the  other  hand, 
that  at  first  when  the  sexual  rights  of  every  adult 
member  of  the  tribe  were  fully  recognised,  it  would 
have  a  diflerent  effect.  Mr  Howitt  states  ^  that 
monopoly  of  the  women  by  the  older  men  of  the  tribe 
is  very  common  all  over  Australia,  "  especially  where 
^oup  marriage  is  still  in  the  ascendant."  He  adds, 
**  but  this  monopoly  is  not  exclusive  ;  at  certain  times 
d  on  certain  occasions  the  old  communal  right 
vivas  in  favour  of  the  younger  men,  or  of  friendly 
tiug  the  tribe."  Those  who  have  sisters 
or  daughters  to  exchange  encourage  the  peipetuation 
of  the  monopoly,  which  is  strengthened  also  by  the 
custom  already  refeiTcd  to  of  betrothing  girls  when 
mere  infants.  The  scarcity  of  women  aviulablc  to 
young  men  for  wives  thus  caused,  often  leads  to  the 
obtaining  of  women  by  force,  or  to  elopement  where 
this  can  be  safely  accomplished. 

If  tho.se  various  causes  operated  under  the  restric- 
tions directed  against  the  intermarriage  of  persons 
near  of  kin,  among  a  race  of  low  culture,  who  fully 
recognised  the  absence  of  impropriety  iu  sexual  con- 
duct so  long  as  the  rights  of  otliers  were  not  interfered 
with,  and  under  the  semi-nomadic  conditions  of 
Australian  aboriginal  life,  a  system  of  group  marriage 
would  almost  certainly  be  estiiblished.  It  does  jiot 
follow,  however,  that  it  has  always  been  as  fully 
developed  as  at  present.  The  fact  that  originally  there 
were  only  two  class  or  totemic  divisions,  aU  the  per- 
sons belonging  to  each  of  which  were  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  a  common  female  ancestor,  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  very  simple  form  of  ftimily  arrangement. 
It  may  have  originated  in  a  compound  group  formed 
'"Karailaroi  iuui  Kuriiai,"  p.  354. 
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under  the  conditions  of  the  pwio/wai?  family,  but 
this  is  not  uecessaiy.  The  "divided  communes" 
represented  by  the  class  divisions  are  supposed  to 
require  an  originnl  *' uudiviiled  commune,"  but  thM 
greater  whole  of  which  they  are  parts  is  the  tribe. 
This  has,  in  addition  to  itij  social  organisation,  what 
has  been  aptly  tenned  its  "  local  organisation."  The 
Australian  tribe  is  defined^  as  "  a  larger  or  smaller 
afTgregate  of  people,  who  occupy  a  certain  tract  of 
hunting  and  food  ground  in  common,  wlio  speak  the 
same  language  with  dialectical  diiferences,  who  ac- 
knowledge a  common  relatetlness  to  one  another,  and 
who  deny  this  rehitndness  to  all  sun'ounding  tribes."  It 
is,  however,  divided  into  smaller  groupvS,  each  having, 
ita  own  tract  of  hunting;  and  food  jrrounds,  and  the 
tribe  is  therefore  compo.sed  of  a  number  of  local  groups, 
which  "arc  perpetuated  in  the  same  tracts  by  the  sous, 
who  hunt  over  the  huntino-  orrounds  of  their  fathers." 
We  learn  from  Dr  Morgan^  in  relation  to  the  American 
social  system  that  "to  a  stranger  the  tribe  is  visible, 
but  not  the  gens,"  which,  as  regards  the  Australian 
tribe,  might  be  rendered  that  a  stranger  sees  the  local 
organisation,  l>ut  not  the  social  organisation  of  the  class 
divisions.  As  these  divisions  represent  the  two 
common  female  ancestors  and  their  descendants,  we 
may  suppose  the  tribe  to  represent  the  original  male 
head  of  the  local  group  of  which  the  classes  were  the 
divisions.  On  this  supposition  the  primitive  tribal 
group  would  have  consisted  of  a  male  and  two  females, 
each  of  whom  with  her  children  formed  a  separate 
family  gi'oup  of  jiersons  related  by  blood.  These 
families  formed  two  exogamous  iiit<jrmarrying  groups 

^  "  Amtraliajx  Groui>  Relations,"  p.  3. 
2  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  103. 
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"tracing  descent  through  the  mother,  but  recognising 
descent  through  the  father  for  certain  purposes,  and 
Especially  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  local  organisation. 
We  have  now  to  consider  tlie  simple  phase  of  group 
marriage,   in  which    one    only   of  the    intermarryiug 
groups   consists    of    persons    related    by    blood,    and 
"which,  firom  the  name  applied  by  the  Hawaiiana  to 
euch   marital  associations,  is  termed  punalua}     We 
have  already''  had  occiision  to  refer  to  this  curious 
social  feature  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  brother 
and  sister  man-iages,  evidence   of  which   is  wrongly 
found   in   it  by  Mr  Morgan.     Whether  or  not   the 
puualuan  family,  tliat  is,  a  group  composed  of  sevend 
brothers  having  their  wives  in    common,   or  several 
eisters  having  their  husbands  in  common,   with  the 
oflspring  of  such  unions,  is  known  to  all  the  Poly- 
nesian   peoples    or  is    restricted    to    the    Sandwich 
Islanders,  has  not  yet  been  determined.     The  word 
jyuiui'lua  is  a  compound  term,   of  which   the  latter 
part  is  the  Polynesian  numeral    two.     In  the   New 
Zealand  language  a  second  wife  is  called  punc  rua,  the 
third  wife  ji)!r«e  torn,  and  so  on.^     The  term  pmiulua 
may,  therefore,  have  been  at  first  applied  to  the  case 
of  a  man  having  two  wives,   or  a  woman  two  hus- 
bands, tmd  afterwards  extended  to  denote  two  brothers 
or  sisters  having  their  wives  or  husbands  in  common. 
Mr  Morgan  states,  however,  that  the  word  is  applied 
by  a  man  to  the  husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  and  by 
a  woman  to  the  wife  of  her  husband's  brother,  meaning 
"intimate  companion.''     This  application  of  the  term 
might  possibly  be  based  on  the  fraternal  relation  sub- 

'  Sujrra^  p.  99,  *  Supra,  p.  30  get/. 

•  'H\e  Rev.  Richawl  Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  331.     The  Hawaiian  wonl 
iot  anoeetor  \b  Aii-j^nna. 
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sisting  between  those  persons,  without  any  refereaci 
to  a  sexual  alliance.  Judge  Andrews  however  remai'ks 
that  the  punalua  relatiouship  arose  from  the  faci 
that  two  or  more  brothers  with  their  wives,  or  two 
or  more  sistera  with  their  Imsbauds,  were  inclined  to 
possess  each  other  in  common  ;  but  the  modern  use  of 
the  word  is  that  of  dear  friend  or  intimate  C07nponion. 
Curiously  enough,  among  the  New  Zealanders  a  married 
woman  is  temicfi  he  hoa,  a.  friend,  a  title  which  applies 
also  to  her  husband,  who  is  called  tone,  which,  saysH 
Mr  Taylor,  "  though  literally  only  a  man,  has  generally 
the  other  signification  attached  to  it." 

There  appears  to  be  a  reference  to  punalua  in  Mr 
Ellis's   atiitements,^  iu  relation  to  the   natives  of  th^l 
Society   Islands,  that    "  those  among  the  middle   or 
higher  ranks  who  pnictised  polygamy,  allowed  their 
wives  other  husbands,"  and  that  "  brothers  or  memljera! 
of  the  same  family  sometimes  exchanged  their  wives,; 
while  the  Avife  of  every  individual  Wiia  also  the  wife  of 
the  taio  or  friend."     Similar  practices  probably  pre- 
vailed   at   Tahiti,  among  the  higher  classes  at  least, 
as   Mr    Ellis   states,*    that    "  the    marriage    tie    wasfl 
dissolved  when  either  of  the  parties  desired  it ;    and 
though  amongst  their  powerful  chiefs  it  was  allowed 
nominally  to  remain,  the  husband  took  other  wiveSj 
and  the  wife  other  husbands."     Elsewhere,*  he  say 
when  tli<'  rank  of  the  parties  was   equal,  they  often 
separated — -the  hushand  took  other  wives,  and  the  wife 
otlicr  husbands — and  if  the  rank  of  the  wife  was  iu 
any  degree  su[>erior  to  that  of  her  husband,  she  w.^ 
at  liberty  to   take   as   many  other  husbands    as   she 

*  Quoted  in  Morgan's  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  427. 

*  "Polyueainn  Ki-aearchi's,"  v<il.  iii.  p.  124. 

*  Ibd.,  voL  I  l».  256.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  I  274. 
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d,  altliough  .still  nominnlly  regarded  as  the  wife 
of  the  individual  to  whom  she  had  beeu  fir.st;  married." 
Probably  these  customs  prevailed  when  the  Polynesians 
were  first  discovered,  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Dr  Forster,  who  accompaDicd  Ciiptaiu  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  round  the  world.  Dr  Forster  indeed 
afcms'  that  monogamy  was  "most  universally  intro- 
duced among  the  most  various  nations  of  the  South 
Sea,"  and  he  explains  the  absence  of  polygamy  t<i  the 
gentle  manuei-s  of  the  females,  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  the  great  facility  of  parting  with  a  wife, 
and  taking  another  in  her  stead.  He  does,  however, 
refer  to  the  supposed  polyandry  of  the  natives  of 
Easter  Island,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  extraordinary 
scarcity  of  females,  there  being  only  fifty  ^v■omen  on 
the  island  out  of  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  occasioned, 
it  was  thought,  by  many  of  them  having  been  killed 
by  an  earthquake. 

The  st^itement  of  Mr  Ellis  that  in  Tahiti,  when  a 
woman  was  of  superior  rank  to  her  husband  and  sepa- 
rated from  him,  she  could  take  as  many  other  liusbands 
as  she  pleased,  alt!iough  still  nominally  regarded  as  the 
wife  of  her  first  husband,  lias  an  important  Ix'tuiug  on 
the  social  phenomena  exhibited  among  the  Nairs  of 
Malabar.  A  consideration  of  what  Dr  jM'Lennan  terms 
Nair  polyandry  must  be  reserved  until  the  next  chapter. 
Reference  may  be  made  here,  however,  to  the  marriage 
relations  of  the  Dravidian  Todas,  which  may  take  a 
form  closely  resembling  the  punfdua  of  the  Polynesian 
islandei-8.  The  Todas  are  usually  described  us  poly- 
androus,  and  Col.  Jklai-shall  states*  that  formerly  it 
was  their  almost  universal  custom  "  for  a  family  of 

'  "Observations,  &c.,"  i»p.  424,  432. 

«  "  A  Phn-nologist  amongst  the  Tixlaa"  (1873),  p.  213. 
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near  relations  to  live  together  in  one  mand,  having  wife, 
children,  and  cattle  all  in  common."  This  writer  add»« 
however,  that  as  each  brother  may  become  the  husbaJQ"^ 
of  a  separate  wife  by  virtue  of  his  having  paid  * 
dower,  and  as  younger  brothers  on  reaclung  the  a.^^- 
of  maturity*,  and  other  brothers  on  becoming  widow^^^ 
may  each  "  either  take  separate  wives  or  pui-cha 
shares  in  those  already  in  the  fjunily,"  any  degree 
complication  in  married  life  may  be  met  with,  "  fny-  -^ 
the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a  single  wi^^^' 
to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a  group  c^^^ 
wives,"  We  have  here  a  closer  approach  to  the  puns 
luan  family  than  to  the  Australian  system  of  grou 
marriage,  although  the  Toda  group  of  husbands  ii^^' 
eludes  relatives  more  distant  than  own  brothers.  Wit^^^ 
the  latter  indeed  '*  every  man  and  woman,  every  lac:^*^ 
and  every  girl,  is  somebody's  husband  or  wife,"  buv^  ^ 
this  is  because  they  are  betrothed  and  married  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.*  The  Todas  agree  with  the  Aus- 
tralian aborigines  and  other  peoples  among  the  low( 
races  in  reffardin"  with  abhorrence  marriatres  betwet 
persona  ne£ir  of  kin,  although  CoL  Mai-shall  thii 
half  brothers  and  sisters  are  allowed  to  intermarry.* 

Group  marriage  of  the  Toda  type,  rather  than  poly- 
andry, as  Dr  M'Lenuan  supposes,*  is  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  practice  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Britons  by 
Cajsar,  who  says  that  "  by  tens  and  by  twelves  hus- 
bands possessed  their  wives  in  common,  and  especially 
l)rother3  with  brothers,  and  parents  with  children." 
The  same  explanation  may  be  given  of  the  marriage 
arrangements  of  the  Masaagetie,  with  whom  every  man 
iiad  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  were  common.     Dr 

'  "  A  Phrenologist  anionget  the  Todas"  (1873),  p.  220. 

»  Tl/id.,  p.  221.  3  "Studies,  &c.,"  p,  156. 
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Morgan  very  justly  remarks  ^  tbat  "  pimahian  mar- 
riage in  the  group  affords  a  more  rational  and  satia- 
factory  explanation  of  these  and  simihir  usages  in 
other  tribes  mentioucd  by  Herodotus,  than  polygamy 
or  general  promiscuity."  It  is  not  satisfactory,  how- 
ever, if  the  punaluan  marriage  referred  to  supposes  any- 
thing more  than  the  iiiterraarriiige  of  several  brothers, 
own  and  collateral,  with  each  other's  wives  in  a  group, 
or  of  several  sist-ei-s,  own  or  collateral,  with  each  other's 
husbands  in  a  group. 

The  origin  of  the  classificatory  system  of  relation- 
ships in  use  among  the  Polynesian  islanders  is  traced 
by  Dr  Morgan  to  the  former  existence  of  consanguineous 
marriages,  which  commenced  with  the  intermarriage  of 
own  brothers  and  sistei"s,  and  afterwards  embraced 
within  their  range  all  other  persons  on  the  same  level 
of  generation,  described  as  collateral  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  existence  of  such  marriages  is  inferred 
from  facts  which  show  that  the  marriage  of  own 
brothers  and  sistei-s  is  sometimes  penuitted,  and  from 
the punahum  family,  which,  saya  the  American  writer,^ 
"  included  the  same  persons  found  in  the  previous  con- 
sanguine family,  with  the  exception  of  own  brothers 
and  sisters."  This  statement  is  pure  hypothesis;  for, 
although  the  punaluan  group  consists  of  several  brothers 
having  their  wives  in  common,  or  several  sistere  having 
their  liusbands  in  ('(immon,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
in  either  case  the  husbands  are  of  kin  to  their  wives, 
as  required  by  Dr  Morgan's  theory.  After  reraai'king 
that  the  punaluan  family  was  formed  out  of  the  con- 
sanguine, he  says  expressly,  "  Brothers  ceased  to  marry 
their  own  sisters,  and  after  the  ffcntilc  orj^anisatiou 
had  worked  society  its  complete  results,  their  collateral 
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sisters  as  well.     But  iu  the  interval  they  shared  th 
remaiuiufi:  wivea  in  commou.     In  like  manner  siate: 


ceased  marrying  their  own  brothers,  and  after  a  lo: 
period  of  time  their  colhitcral  Lruthers  ;  but  they  share 
tlieir  remaiuLUjr  husbands  in  commou."     Now  there 
as  little  evidence  of  a  period  wben  men  married  the: 
collateral  sisters,  or  women  their  collateral  brothers/ 
there  is  of  their  having  mamed  their  own  sisters  o 
brothers. 

The  Austi'alian  social  system  is  based,  as  we  hav 
Been,  on  the  existence  of  two  primary  intermaiTyin*^ 
classes,  each  forming  a  group  of  persons  related  b) — 
blood  through  descent  from  a  commou  female  ancestor,^ 
the  combiuatiou  of  which  groups  answers,  accoi-dingr 
to  Mr  Howitt,'  to  the  punaluan  fjimily.     If  by  this- 
is  meant,  however,  the  hypothetical  punaluan  family  o 
Morgan,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from 
the    con.sauguiue    family^  by  the    exclusion    of  o\mi 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  group  uf  kindred  who 
iutermarried,  Mr  Howitt's  view  is  incorrect.     For  by 
the  Australian  system  the  marriage  between  collateral 
or  tribal   brothel's  and    sisters    is    equally  forbidden. 
Rut  if  by  the  punaluan  family  is  intended  simply  the 
compound  polygjuous  and  polyandrous  system  iu  use 
among  the  Hawaiians,  where  two  or  more  brothers 
with  their  wives,  or  two   or  more  sisters  with   their 
husbands,  lived  in  common,  Mr  Howitt's  statement  id 

1  Tl»e.su  include  the  sons  of  tlie  father's  brothers  ami  uf  the 
iiiitlln'r's  sistem.     "  Kaniiluroi  and  Kuniai,"  p.  77. 

'  lhi<l,  IK  305. 

•  Dr  Morgan  doduci's  tlie  consanguine  family  from  the  Mulaysin 
ayatem  nf  cnnKingiiinity,  and  he  infers  pnuniHCuity  "as  a  necfssary 
fondition  antei-edeiit  tu"  that  family,  luit  he  think.s  the  cases  of 
inoniisi'iiily  usiuilly  t-ited  ura  ''better  explained  ns  Rri.sing  under 
tho  jnuialuau  family."     "Ancient  Society,"  p.  502. 
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<;on'ect.  In  eucli  case  tlie  group  of  mon  arc  coujoiatly 
married  to  the  group  of  women,  forming  with  the  off- 
spring of  the  union  a  punaluan  family. 

It  was  said  above'  that  simple  puualua  hfiB  a 
clouble  phase — (a)  where  several  brothers  (own  or 
■tribal)  have  their  wives  in  eommou,  and  (h)  where 
veriil  sistei's  (own  or  tribal)  have  their  husbands  iu 
common.  Both  forms  of  punalua  are  recognised 
simoug  the  Polynesians,  but  the  latter  alone  is  met 
with  among  some  peoples.  When  America  was  first 
visited  by  Europeans,  the  family  life  of  the  aborigines 
Viis  based  on  the  marriage  of  single  jiairs,  "forming 
clearly  marked,  though  but  jxirtially  individualised, 
families."'  This  Syndymasiau  or  pairing  family  pos- 
fiessed  some  of  the  chai-acteristics  of  the  monogamous 
family,  from  which  it  is  said  to  liavc  differed  chiefly 
in  the  absence  of  an  exclusive  cohabitation.  Polygamy 
was  universally  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  males, 
although  chastity  was  required  of  tlie  wife  under 
severe  penalties,  but  the  maniage  relation  subsisted 
only  during  the  pleasure  of  liotii  hu.'ibaud  and  wife. 
The  pairing  family  is  supposed  by  Dr  Morgan  to  have 
l>een  gradually  produced  within  the  punaluan  family 
under  the  iuflueucc  of  the  organisation  into  gentes, 
that  influence  being  shown  fii-st  in  the  exclusion  of 
own  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  children  of  own 
sisters  from  intenuarriage,  as  they  were  members  of 
the  same  gens.  According  to  this  view,  which  must  be 
rejected  so  far  as  it  requii-es  the  consanguine  i'amily,  own 
brothers  could  still  share  their  wives  and  own  sisters 
their  husbands,  so  that  the  7'a7i(je  only  of  punaluan  mar- 
riage was  affected.  There  appears  to  be  some  evidence 
of  the  former  existence  of  punalua  on  the  i\jnerican 
'  P,  99.  -  Morgan,  o^.  cit.,  p.  453  et  aeq. 
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continent.      Dr  Morgan  refers^  to  social  phenomena 
iimont!;    certain    tribes    of  South    America,   which    he 
thinks  supply  traces  of  the  punahian  custom,  but  thej 
are   equally   consistent    with    tlie   optional   marriage, 
which  allows  either  party  to  divorce  himself  or  herself 
at  pleasure.     As  to  North  America,  he  remarks  that 
when  first  discovered  tlio  punaliian   family  seems  to 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  that  no  tradition  re- 
mained, so  far  as  he  was  aware,  of  its  ancient  preva- 
lence.    He  refers,"  however,  as  of  punaluan  origin,  to 
a  custom,  which  is  still  recognised  in  at  least  forty 
tribes,  according  to  which,  where  a  man  marries  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  family  he  becomes  entitled  to 
all  her  sisters  as  wives  when  they  attain  the  marriage- 
able age.     The  right  was  seldom  enforced,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  one  man  maintaining  several  families. 
Dr  Morgan  observes  on  this  custom,  that  "  undoubtedly 
there  was  a  time  among  them  when  own  sisters  went 
into  the  marriage  relation  on  the  basis  of  their  sister- 
hood, the  husband   of  one  lieing  the  huslxind  of  all, 
Init  not  the  only  husband,  for  the   other  males  were 
joint  husbands   with  him   in  the  group.      After   the 
punalua  family  fell  out,  the  right  remained  with  the 
liUf*band  of  the  eldest  si.ster  to  become  the  husband  of 
all  her  sistere,  if  he  chose  to  claim  them."     The  object 
of  this  custom  is  incidentally  pointed  out  by  Lafitau, 
who  stsitca*  that  the  Algonkins  marry  several  sisters, 
and  when  one  is  cncientc  they  reside  with   the  others 
in  succession.     With  other   American  tribes,  who  do 
not  practise  polygamy,  it  is  usual  for  a  man  to  mairy 
the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife,  especially  if  her  friends 

'  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p.  431, 

»  Ibid.,  p.  432,  and  see  p.  160. 

*  "  Moeurs  des  Sauvages,''  T.  i.,  p.  559. 
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satisfied  with  liia  conduct.  Among  some  of  the 
-rVustralian  tribes  also  it  is  uot  unusual  for  a  man  to 
inarry  his  wife's  sister  either  in  her  lifetime  or  after  her 
«.leath.  Mr  Howitt,  who  m(eutious  the  custom  as  being 
inown  to  the  Kurnai,  remarks '  that  the  alleged  reason 
^or  a  father  giving  a  second  sister  to  his  daughter's 
liusbaed,  was  that  the  parents  would  then  have  a 
tiouble  supply  of  food,  the  son-in-law  Ixung  under 
obligation  to  supply  food  to  his  wife's  parents.  Mr 
Jlowitt  adds  that  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  deceased 
%vife's  unmarried  sister  would  be  athnittcd  by  the 
father  in  some  clans,  or  "  could  only  have  effect  iu 
others  if  the  widower  could  carry  off  his  wife's  sister 
from  the  camp  before  her  relatives  could  prevent  him." 
A  similar  relic  of  punalua  would  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  in  Madagascar.  Thus,  according  to  Mr 
Chamay,'  among  the  Bctsimisaraka,  the  younger  sisters 
of  the  tlirec  wives  of  a  chief  belong  to  him  imtil  they 
many.  The  custom  of  a  man  marrying  two  sisters 
was  not  unknown  to  tlie  early  Hebrews,  as  shown  by 
the  marriage  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and  Kachcl,  and  it 
is  evidently  referred  to  iu  the  Mosaic  command, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  marry  thy  wife's  sister  to  vex  her  in 
her  lifetime."  It  is  of  course  possible  that  these  latter 
cases  may  not  be  evidences  of  punalua,  jis  they  were 
consistent  %vitli  the  practice  of  simple  polygyny. 
Punjilua  is  the  having  by  brothers  or  sisters  of  wives 
or  husbands  in  common,  and  unless  we  suppose  with 
Dr  Morgan  that  other  men  or  women,  as  the  case  may 
l)e,  formerly  joined  in  these  marital  arrangements,  they 
do  not  come  within  the  punaluan  custom. 


'  "  KamiJaroi  and  Kurnai,"  p.  203. 

*  Cited  by  the  Rev.  James  Sibree  iii  "Jaur.  Antli.  Inst., 
ix.  p.  44 ;  "  Illtistrated  Travels,"  voL  i.  p.  50. 
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In  the  preceding  ehapter  we  treated  of  group  marriage 

as  represented  by  tlie  complex  system  of  the  Australian 

aborigines,    which    may    be    described    as   hereditary 

puoalua,  and   tbe  simple  punalua  of  the  Polynesian 

and    other   peoples.     We    have    now  to  consider  tlie 

later  developments  of   the  marriage    law,  where  one  ■ 

of  the    intermarrying  groups  is  reduced   to  a  single 

individual.     Thus,  if  in  the  punaluan  group  the  wives 

on  the  one  hand,  or  the  husbands  on  the  other  hjuid, 

....  Jl 

were  replaced  by  a  single  individuid,  we  should  have  I 

polyandry  in  the  one  case,  and  in   the   other  pohj- 

ipjny.     The  latter  will  forai  the  subject  of  the  next 

rliapter,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  a  consideration 

of  polyandry.  H 

It  has  already  been  stated  ^  that  there  may  be  two 

phases  of  polyandry,  one  {«)  where  the  group  of  men 

who  have  a  wife  in   common  are    kinsmen,  and  the 

other  (6)  where  the  husbands  are  strangers  in  blood.  || 

If  it  be  true,  as  the  facts  mentioned  in  the  preceding 

pages  would   lead    us    to   believe,   that    polyandry  is 

derived  from  an  earlier  system  of  group-marriage — 

whether  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines  or  preferably 

that  of  the  Polynesian  peoples — we  must  assume  that  J| 

thi!  earliest  phase  of  polyandry  was  that  in  which  the 

husbands  are  brothers,  or  at  least  kinsmen.     This  is 


POLYANDRY. 

usual  jjhaae,  aud  it  may  be  doubted  wlietiier  the 
existence  of  systematic  polyaudry,  in  which  the  joiDt 
hu.sljHDtl.s  are  strangers  in  blood  to  each  other,  can  be 
established. 

Dr  M'Lenuan  divides '  the  cases  in  which  polyaudry 
is  practised  into  the  ruder  form,  that  in  which  the 
husbands  are  not  brothers,  aud  the  less  rude,  that  in 
which  the  husbands  are  brothers.  The  ruder  form  of 
polyandry  is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Kasias,  the 
Nairs,  and  the  Saporogiau  Cossacks,  aud  the  less  rude 
form  is  represented  hy  the  polyandry  of  the  Tibetans, 
between  which  extremes,  says  Dr  M'Lennao,  all  the 
possible  forms  must  lie.  Moreover,  the  ruder  form  is 
said  to  exist  amonrr  the  lower  classes  wherever  the  less 
rude  occurs.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  met  with  (l) 
in  Tibet,  where  polyandry  is  universal  aud  the  hus- 
bands are  always  brothers  ;  (2)  in  Malabar,  where 
polyandry  is  universally  practised  by  all  classes, 
except  the  Brahmins  only,  and  the  ruder  form  is 
used  by  the  high  ctuste  Nairs,  the  less  rude  being 
found  among  the  lower  castes — the  Teers,  Maleres, 
and  Poleres.  Dr  M'Lennan  afHrras  *  that  in  the 
accounts  we  have  we  can  detect  "  stages  of  prepara- 
tion "  for  the  change  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
polyaudry.  The  rudest  cases  are,  he  says,  "  those  in 
which  the  wife  lives  not  with  her  husbands,  but  with 
her  mother  or  brothei-s.  In  these  cases  a  woni;ui*8 
children  are  born  in  aud  belong  to  her  mother's 
house.  In  the  cases  next  in  order  of  rudeness,  the 
wife  passes  into  cohalutation,  according  to  fixed  rules, 
with  the  liusbands  in  a  house  of  her  own — becoming 
thus  detached  from  her  fiiinily,  though  still  connected 
with  it  through  the  right  of  her  children  to  become 

»  "Studies in  Ancient  History,"  \k  146.  =«  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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heirs  to  the  family  estate.  Her  children  would  atill 
belong  to  her  mother's  family — ^the  want  of  a  eom- 
muuity  of  Wotxl  and  interests  among  the  husbands 
preventing  the  apprttpriaiion  of  the  children  to  them. 
Such  cases,  however — detaching  the  woman  from  her 
family — woidd  pi-epare  the  way  for  a  species  of  mar- 
vluge  still  lej?s  rude,  in  which  the  woman  passed  from 
her  family,  not  into  the  house  of  her  o\\ti,  but  into  the 
family  of  her  huabimds,  in  whioh  the  children  would 
be  U>rn,  and  to  which  they  would  belong.  This  conld 
only  happen  wluui  the  husbands  were  all  of  one  bloi 
and  had  common  lights  of  propertj,  in  shorty  wliea 
tht^y  were  brothers.**  This  highest  fonn  of  polymndzy 
U  that  which  is  prevalent  in  Tibet,  the  rodest  form 
Uuii^ij.  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  the  Nairs. 

Lot  us  examine  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
uutuiv  of  what  is  termed  the  Nair  type  of  poly- 
audry.  that  in  which  the  husbands  are  not  brothers. 
\h  M'Lenuan  refers  to  three  separate  accounts 
of  this*  curious  social  system.  According  to  a 
vvk'itev  in  the  "Asiatic  Researches,**  it  is  the  cns- 
(otu  auwukg  the  Nairs  for  one  woman  to  have 
ttUachvHl  to  her  two  males,  or  four,  or  peihaps  more, 
^nd  thi'Y  avhalut  aax>nling  to  rules.  This  account 
^^IKHU^Qk  to  U>  taken  from  the  Arabic  writer  Zeen-od- 
vUhHU  who  says,*  ''  Among  the  Nairs  and  the  castes 
VH^VUWt^l  with  them,  two  or  four  men  live  with  one 
VVVvUMMi^  ^ch  of  them  in  turn  pas^ng  the  night  with 
l^jjfv**  U  i»  (uddeil  that  ti^  followers  (^  trades  cohabit 
^iMf^  W  ittVf^  together  with  one  woman,  bat  not 
I  ^jT  wr*^  bro^efs  or  in  some  wvy  nbted,  lest 
h  ll^ill^  «i3isae  in  the  inhentance  of  pn^perty." 

li 
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Tlie  statement   of  Hamilton  is,  that  a  Nair  woman 

could  have  no  more  than  twelve  husbands,  whom  she 

^ad  to  select  "  under  certain  restrictions  aa  to  rank 

ft  and   caste."     Buchanan,    on    the    other    hand,    while 

^^greeing   as   to  tlie  existence  of  certain   restrictions 

VIB  to  tribe  and  cjtste,  affirms  that  after  marriage  the 

women  are  free  to  cohabit  with  any  number  of  men. 

ft  According  to  Dr  M'Lcnnan,  it  is  consistent  with  tlie 

■  three  accounts,  and    is  directly  stated  by  Hamilton, 

I      that  a  Nail'  may  be  one  in    several  combinations  of 

■  iiuabands,  that  is,  he  may  have  a  share  in  any  number 
"  of  wives.  It  is  remarkable,  nevertheless,  that  the 
U  'writer  in  the  "  Asiatic  Researches "  expressly  says, 
W  *"Vhe  Nail's  practise  not  marriage,  except   so  far  aa 

niay  be  implied  from  their  tying  a  thread  round  the 
ft  neck  of  the   woman   on  the  first   occasion."     It  is 

■  H^ite  consistent  with  this  statement  that  the  "  wife  " 
P  continues  to  live  with  her  mother  or  brothers,  although 

Hamilton  affirms  that  she  has  '*an  house  budt  for  her 
own  conveniency "  on  being  married  to  the  first  of 
her  husbands.  Mr  Andrew  Wilson  docs  not  hesitate 
to  eall  the  Nair  polyandry  a  "  mere  freak,"  ^  and  the 
system  may  well  be  so  termed  in  which  a  man  does 
not  know  his  father,  and  under  which  a  man  would 
'^  considered  as  an  unnatural  mousfccr  "  were  he 
to  show  such  signs  of  grief  at  the  death  of  a  child, 
which,  from  long  cohabitation  with,  and  love  for 
lU  mother,  he  migiit  suppose  to  be  his  own,  as  he  did 
^lUhe  death  of  a  child  of  his  sister."  Buchanan  states 
further,  that  among  the  Nairs  "  a  man's  mother  man- 
^?C8  his  family ;  and  after  her  death  his  eldest  sister 
^'^siimes  the  direction.  Brothers  almost  always  live 
inder  the  same  roof ;  but  if  one  of  the  family  separates 

1  "T}ie  Abode  of  Snow"  (1879),  p.  227. 


r^t^  tz^iisuiciLiL  if  •TTTK  iii«sil  «T«c^  B  oiMmected 
JB  "..I  in*t  ik5L  TT.T  ioiaascailrr  aDOuicned.  by  Dr 
It'LiSncL.  ':3ic  x  Xicr  »  -lojx  itiscaaSi*  mamed  to 
A  jT-^  :c  lis  :vi.  rnay,  aaii  a»£'i«r  iue  any  iIlte^ 
nncTift  »1^  T*"--  vi£j*  «tg^  arair  asa*  that  mamage 
iarr*  mcT  jrT«Ec^  Trr'SaiC  "SUFir  are  Bnlunans,  or 
Xtzr?>  :ca»*r  "^^a?  iisr  aiaiiaal  i:^:^^!.*  Xo  reason 
s  rrrrE.  T^y  ^2«*  inscosii  aad  miif  are  fijriMdden  to 
hiTt  y-rsk  TE^oskcs  vi:2.  «»&  odkoc;  but  it  may  be 
•^<ot»i  n*:e  az.  ^i>Eii*!irtifd  gainer.  Whoi  treating 
•:i£  p^.*oj%>!i.  ii  -v^as  ssaaed'  dkas  in  Tahiti  a  maniage 
was  .f25E»:<v.r»i  -Bija:  e2>er  of  ribe  parties  wished,  and 
tL&:  ibr  r:25.r<u>i  t<>?^  as  many  vires  and  the  wife  as 
TTJir.r  LissiiiEpi*  as  djev  pkased.  I^  however,  the  hus- 
hiiA  was  a  >>w«fal  clii^  «■  if  the  wife  was  superior 
in  rir;k  to  i^  Lus^'ond.  the  onginal  marriage  was  nom- 
inally  jupp-nst*!  to  eontinue.  We  have  heie  a  custoni 
answericg  to  that  of  Nair  "  jwlyandiy,"  except  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  latter  the  marriage,  which  appears  to 
have  been  imposed  by  the  Rahmans,  is  nominal  from 
the  first.  In  the  Society  Islands,  however,  there  was 
formeriy  a  practice  still  more  closely  resembling  the 
Xair  custom.  When  the  islands  were  first  visited  by 
Enropeans  an  institution,  known  by  the  name  of  Jr«^. 
had  great  influence  among  the  people.  The  Areois  are 
described  by  Mr  Ellis  *  as  "  a  sort  of  strolling  players, 
and  privileged  Ubertines,  who  spent  their  days  m 
travelling  fiwm  island  to  island,  and  from  one  district 
to  another,  exhibiting  their  pantomimes,  and  spread' 
ing  a  moral  contagion  throughout  society."    The  Areois 

»  "  The  Abode  of  Snow,"  p.  227.  »  Smpra,  jx  126. 

2  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  voL  L  p.  234. 
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[comprised  individuals  from  every  class,  and  women  aa 
I'well  as  men,  the  wife  of  every  Areoi  being  a  member 
'<jf  the  "fraternity,"  which  was  held  in  the  greatest 
repute  by  the  chiefs  and  higher  classes.  According  to 
the  legend,  which  describes  its  origin,  the  Areoi 
institution  was  established  by  the  two  youngt-r 
brothers  of  the  god  Ore,  who  directed  them  to  nomin- 
ate certain  persons  in  the  several  islands  to  form  the 
firet  society,  and  authority  was  delegated  to  them  to 
admit  all  who,  Ixnug  wishful  to  join  it,  consented  to 
murder  their  infant  offspring.  It  might  be  supposed 
from  Mr  Ellis'  account  of  the  institution  that  its 
original  motive  was  liix^ntiousness.  Just  tlie  opposite 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  the  case.  Dr  Forster, 
tlie  companion  of  Captain  Cook,  states*  that  the 
great  chiefs  and  sages  of  the  islands  thought  it  prudent, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  "chief" 
<ilas8,  to  institute  an  order  of  men  styled  Arees,^  who 
should  have  gi-eat  prerogatives,  tmd  great  honoui-s  paid 
to  them,  and  who  were  to  be  the  chief  warriors,'  "  and 
who  should  be  forbidden  to  m:i.rry,  in  order  that  they 
niight  not  be  too  much  attached  to  their  wives  and 
children."  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  society 
^cd  Areoi,  which  so  far  changed  from  its  original 
^teation  that  not  only  did  its  merabei's  indulge  in 
BOal  conduct  at  their  festivals,  but  some  of  them 
'onned  Ulicit  marital  connections.  It  was  owing  to 
*lii8  practice,  says  Dr  Forster,  that  "  the  sages  of  the 

*  "Obeervations   on  a  Voyage   round    tlio   AVorld "  (1778),  p. 

*  Tn  New  Zealand  the  Higli  Chiefa  are  style*!  Arikin,  Taylor, 
'?'•«<.,?.  149. 

'  Mr  Ellis  states  that  the  cliief  warriors  were  called  Aito,  a  title 
*«icl>  \rrw  highly  coveted  and  was  open  to  men  cif  all  ranks.  Oi*. 
"'^  voL  i.  J).  290. 
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nation    made    another   law,    accordiug   to    whicJi  all 
infants,  the  ofisprmg  of  the  couueetiou  of  the  Areeop 
with  women  should  be  instantly  killed  after  their  birth, 
because  the  increase  of  tlie  Areca  was  thought  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  state,  and  the  original  engagements 
of  the  Areeoya,  never  to  cohabit  with  women,  wouli^ 
else  have  been  entirely  defeated."     The  Arees  weii^| 
therefore,  a  military  class  bound  to  ceUbacy,  but  fonn^ 
ing  illicit  connections,  wliich  were  allowed  so  long  as 
no  children  sprang  from  them.     The  conduct  ascribed 
to  them  by  llr  Ellis  diifei-s  somewhat  from  the  account   i 
given  by  Dr  Forster,  who  says,^  "  At  certain  stated 
times  of  the  yeai* "  the  Areeoys  go  from  one  island  to 
another,  "  and  there  the  days  are  spent  in  great  feasts, 
wherein  a  profusion  of  the  dainties  of  the  couutr)'  are 
consumed,  and  the  nights  are    spent  in  music  and 
dances,  which  are  said  to  be  remarkably  lasciviou:*, 
and  likewise  in  the  embraces  of  some  girls,  who  ottici- 
ate  on  these  occasions  like  the  priestesses  and  nymplis 
of  the  Paphian  and  Aniathusian  goddess  among 
Greeks." 

The  Arees,  or  Areois,  evidently  in  many  resj 
much  resemble  the  Nairs,'  who  have  no  children  by 
their  wives,  and  who  are  perpetuated  as  a  caste 
through  their  sisters,  whoso  offspring  tlioy  regjurd  as 
their  heii-s.  The  Nairs  do,  however,  uomin;illy  take 
a  wife,  but  this  is  probably  for  the  benefit  of  tie 
woman,  who,  after  marriage,  is  granted  a  certaiB 
license  as  compeusixtion  for  the  loss  of  her  husband. 
This  custom  agrees  with  the  group  marriage  of  tbo 
Australians,   except  that  there  is  no  cohabitation  of 

M 

i  Op.  ettf.,  p.  412.  ■ 

•  Is  there  not  a  coimectiou  between  the  n«me«  Nair,  that  i*i 

Nnyar^  which  nicaiis  "  Master,"  and  Aree  or  Ari  (chief)  ^ 
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The  Nair 
»  1 


husband  and  Avife  as  in  the  Noa  relation 
marital  arrangement  is  that  of  "  accessory  spouses, 
and  probably  it  originatwl  in  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing the  military  caste  with  the  "sexual  hospit^ility  " 
its  members  required  wliile  nominally  adhering  to 
their  vow  of  celibacy.  If  this  is  so,  Nair  polyandry 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ruder  system  based  on  promis- 
cuity, or  as  the  source  from  which  the  true  or  Tibetan 
polyandry  has  been  derived.  The  right  view  is  ex- 
pressed by  Oscar  Pe&chel,  who  remarks  ^  that  poly- 
andry "  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  community 
of  wives  of  the  military  castes,  to  whom  celibacy  was 
prescriWd  as  a  vow  of  the  order,  such  as  the  Naiara 
of  Malabar,  and  formerly  certain  Cossacks,"  the 
Saporogian  Cossacks  mentioned  by  Dr  M'Lennan.' 
The  Nairs  are  described  by  Sir  W,  W.  Hunter  as 
strictly  honest  and  austerely  religious."  *  Tliat  they 
in  practise  celibacy  if  necessary  is  evident  from  the 
"statement  of  Zeen-ud-deen '  that  after  the  death  of 
IV  near  relation  the  Nair  will  abstain  for  a  whole 


*  Tliis  opinion  is  b<?ld  by  Mr  Howitt.     "  AuBtralian  Group  Rek- 
Kona,"  p.  10,  notii. 

«  "The  Races  of  Man"  (1870),  p.  222. 

*  Montesquieu  almost  arrived  ut  the  trutli  when  he  eays,^  "  Tlu.i 
Tairua  are  tht?  tribe  of  noblrs,  who  ai-e  the  sohliers  of  all  tlio.so 
itioDJS.     In  Europe  aoldicrs  are  forbirtilen  to  marry  : »  in  Malabar, 

rhere  the  climate  requires  greater  indulgence,  they  ar(i  satisfied 
with    renderLii^  marriage  as  little  hurdensouie  aa  possible ;  they 
ive  a  wife  .'imongst  many  man,  which  consequently  diminishes 
le  attachment  to  a  family,  and  the  carea  of  houpekeejting,  and 
ive«  them  in  the  free  possession  of  a  military  spirit," 

*  "Imp.  Gaz.  of  India,"  vol.  vl  ]x  248.  *  Op.  at.,  p.  fi2. 

*  Liv.  xvi.,  cb.  5,  cited  by  Dr  Charnock  in  "  Anthropologia"  (1873), 
160. 

*  The  Templars  and  other  Orders  of  Christum  Knighta  took  a  vow  of 
iMttty. 
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year  from  associatiou  with  women,  during  all  which 
time  he  neither  sliaves  his  hair  uor  cuts  his  nails.* 

The  position  and  customs  of  the  Namburis,  or  Brali- 
mans  of  Malabar,  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  tbe 
development  of  the  Nair  sjHtem  of  marriage.  Originally 
all  the  country  belonged  to  the  Namburis,  and  was 
attached  to  certain  pagodas  until  tlie  era  of  Cherumalui 
Perumal,  under  wliose  rule  it  was  divideil  between  tk 
Hajas  and  chief  Nairs.'  Hamilton's  explanation  of  the 
Nair  system  is  that  the  Brahmans,  wanting  soldiers 
and  mistresses,  instituted  the  Nair  caste  with  its  special 
features.  Sir  A.V.  W.  Hunter  thinks  rather  that  both 
Nairs  and  Namburis  settled  in  the  country  as  "  part  of 
a  general  movement  southward,  which  in  all  but  pre- 
historic times  brought  the  best  of  its  people  and  its 
liridimanism  to  the  rest  of  Southern  India."  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  relations  between  the 
Brahmans  and  the  Nairs,  who  are  Sudras,  were  always 
what  they  are  now,  and  as  custom  allows  only  the 
eldest  sou  of  a  Namburi  to  marry,  if  he  is  likely  to 
leave  male  issue,  it  is  evident  that  illegitimate  unions 
between  the  younger  sons  and  the  Nair  women,  who 
were  only  nominally  manied,  might  easily  be  estab- 
lished, and  in  fact  the  younger  Namburis  do  cohabit 
witli  Nair  women  without  marriage,  "  in  the  way  of 
the  Nairs."  ^  There  is  thus  a  certain  relation  between 
the  nominal  celibacy  of  the  Nairs  and  that  of  the 

'  M.  Elie  lJeohi9  {oj>.  rii.,  p.  193)  rejects  the  view  that  the 
Koci&l  systetii  of  the  Jiairs  wa.s  invented  fur  the  purpose  of  creating 
ii  military  aristocracy,  but  be  does  not  give  the  point  special  con- 
sideration. 

•  Dr  Prichanl'a  "Researches,"  vol.  iv.  p.  160.     This  epoch  was 
I>cl\vi<eu  llie  fourth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.    See 
UuDter's  "Gat  of  India,"  vol  vi.  p.  244. 
As,  Rc,-^.,"  vol.  V.  p.  13. 
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Bruhoiaiis.'     The  Nanilnui  euatuiii  may  havu  Ix-un  a 
developraeut  from  an  earlier  polyandiy  of  the  Tibetan 
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type.  According  to  this  all  tne  younger 
would  have  been  entitled  to  participate  in  the  marital 
ai'nuigements  of  the  eldest  brother.  Supposing  the 
latter  to  have  succeasfully  resisted  thi.s  right  under 
circumstances  which  would  not  allow  the  younger 
brothers  to  marry  separately,  a  means  would  have  to 
he  found  for  their  enjoying  the  sexual  hospiudity  to 
which  they  w^ere  entitled  by  nature.  This  would  be 
well  provided  by  such  a  system  as  that  in  operation 
among  the  Nairs,  especially  if  the  celibacy  of  the  latter 
was  originally  real.  The  Nair  caste  could  not  be  per- 
petuated unless  the  women  were  allowed  to  form 
seiual  alliances,  which  would  be  at  first  only  with  the 
Natnburis,  but  afterwards,  when  the  rule  of  celibacy 
was  relaxed,  with  the  Nairs  themselves.  Po.ssibly  the 
development  of  this  system  may  have  been  aided  by  a 
belief  in  the  sacred  character  of  the  sacerdotal  class, 
suih  as  leads  the  members  of  the  Mahdrdjaa  sect  of  the 
Rjmbay  Presidency  to  consider  themselves  honoured 
if  their  wives  and  daughters  receive  the  attentions  of 
their  religious  teachers.^  M.  Elic  Reclus  remarks"  that 
all  India  is  imbued  with  the  belief  that  priestly  blood 
is  endowed  with  regenerative  virtues,  and  he  seems  to 
find  in  this  fact  some  explanation  of  the  connection 
between  the  Namburis  and  the  Nairs.  Nevertheless, 
be  speaks  of  the  Nair  system  having  been  invented  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Namburis,  who,  seeing  that  the  Nairs 

'  Zeen-udnleen  states  that  lliu  jimuger  ISralnuaiis  alistain  from 
•nvriage,  in  onler  that  lieirs  may  nut  multiply  to  tlie  confusion  of 
ittheiiunce.     Ojk  citt  p.  64. 

'  Supra,  p.  92. 

•  "  Us  Primitifp  "  (1885),  p.  203, 
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cared  only  for  mothers,  cleterrained  to  present  them 
with  fathers/      This  offers  uo  explauatiou,  however, 
of  the  Nair  ceremonial  marringCj   which  is  attende 
by  the  nominal  celibacy  of  the  husband  and  the  actual 
independence  of  the  wife,  who  gains  freedom  of  conduct 
by  the  loss  of  her  husband.    The  fact  that  these  practices 
exist  among  the  ruling  classes,  while  the  lower  classes 
have  the   ordinaiy,   or  Tibetan,   form  of  polyandry, 
rendei's  very  improbable  M.   Reclus'  notion   that  thf^d 
Naira  were  without  lecral  marriage  until  this  was  re-" 
quired  by  Brahmauical  law.^    If  the  opinion  exprestied 
above  that  Nair  polyandiy  was  originally  comiect<^ 
with  the  practice  of  celibacy  is  correct,  the  explanation 
of  it  given  by  Dr  ]\l'Lennan  cannot  be  accepted,  and 
his  "  ruder  form  "  of  polyandry  disappears.     Mr  Fison 
argues  from  Hamilton's  remark,  "  a  Nair  may  be  one 
in  several  combinations  of  husbands — that  is,  he  may 
have  any  number  of  wives,"  that  Nair  polyandry  i* 
really  a  description  of  group  marriage,  and  he  asserts 
that,   as   the  Nairs  are   evidently  divided  into  ex*'' 
gamous    classes,  their   polyandry  resolves   itself  int'^' 
"  cohabitation  l)etwecu  permitted  groups."     Unfort^' 
uately  for  this  conclusion,   the  Nair   never   cohabits 
with  his  legal  wife,   and  it  takes  no  account  of  tU^ 
celibacy  to  which  he  was  originally  subject  ^ 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  phenomena  presented  l^F 
the  Nair  system  is  evidence  of  an  advanced  state  <7^ 
society.  A  similar  condition  of  society  may  forme.r|B 
have  been  widely  prevalent  where  kinship  through  tb^ 
mother  was  the  rule.  Professor  Smith  asserts'  thatth^ 
type  of  marriage  found  in  Arabia  along  with  female  kiEB-' 
ship,  "  in  which  unions  are  of  a  verj-  temporary  chara^f 

I  "Lps  Primitifs,"  p.  199.  »  Op.  eiL,  p.  190. 

Of.  rit.,  p.  122. 
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and  the  wife  dismisses  her  husband  at  will,"  ia 
\j  a  development  of  Dr  M'Lciman's  ruder  form  of 
polyandry.  He  refers  to  several  fticts  which  he  thinks 
confirm  the  formrr  existence  of  this  system  among 
the  Arabs.  He  mentions/  on  the  authority  of  Ibn 
BatAta,  that  in  Oman,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  "  any 
woman  who  pleased  euuld  receive  from  the  Sultan 
licence  to  entertain  lovers  at  will  without  her  kin 
daring  to  interfere."  Prof.  Smith  adds  that  in 
Arabia  and  elsewhere  in  the  Semitic  world,  "unre- 
strained  prostitution  of  married  and  unmarried  women 
f  -was  practised  at  the  temples,  and  defended  on  the 
authority  of  the  licence  allowed  to  herself  by  the  un- 
married mother-goddess."*  Elsewhere^  he  remarks 
that  it  is  in  Yemen  that  the  most  persistent  traces  of 
polyandry  of  the  Nair  type  are  found  down  to  quite 
modem  times.  These  facts,  however,  furnish  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  primitive  condition  of 
society.  They  prove  the  prevalence  of  great  licentious- 
ness, based  on  the  notion  of  sexual  hospitality,  and  if 
they  are  evidence  of  anything  fui*ther,  it  is  only  of  the 
existence  of  the  hcena  form  of  marriage,  in  which  a 
■woman  receives  her  husband  at  the  house  of  her  father. 
Prof.  Smith  further  identifies*  the  Tibetan  and 
BNair  forms  of  polyandry  vrith  the  ba'al  and  sadtca 
■  marriages  of  the  Arabs,  under  the  latter  of  which 
Hwomen  bore  children  for  their  own  tribe,  and  were 
^&ee  to  choo.se  their  husbands  and  dismiss  them  at  will. 
He  supposes  that  sueh  women  would  not  be  confined 

I  to  cue  husband  at  a  time,  although  the  only  ground 
1  Op.  <-il,  p.  286. 
*  According  lu  this  reasoning,  the  prostitution  wovild  not  have 
existed  before  the  worship  of  the  mother-godJesa. 
^      *0p.  cit.,  p.  236.  ^Ibid.,  p.  139. 

1^         ' 
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for  the  supposition  is  that  women  brought  under 
dominion  by  conquest  or  capture  bad  several  husbands. 
Prof.  Smith  add.'=i,  '*  for  such  womou,  in  short,  the 
idea  of  chastity  could  not  exist  ;  their  childi'en  were 
all  full  tribesmen,  because  the  mother  was  a  tril»es- 
woman,  and  there  was  no  distinction  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  oflfspring  in  one  sense  of  the 
word,  though,  as  in  cases  of  Nair  polyandry  in  other 
p:irts  of  the  world,  there  was  possibly  a  law  of  iucc.«5t 
which  forbade  women  to  bear  children  to  certain  men 
(men  of  her  own  kin)."  lliis  may  be  perfectly  true, 
and  yet  tliere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  that 
in  liadk'tf  marriage  a  woman  could  have  more  than  one 
husband  at  a  time.  Tliat  trrm  is  applied  '  to  a  mar- 
riage which  involves  no  sulyection  of  the  woman,  and 
which  includes  not  only  caae-s  where,  as  in  heena 
mairiages,  the  husband  goes  to  settle  in  his  wife's  vil- 
lage, but  also  the  temporary  moVa  arrangements^  "  in 
which  a  woman  only  received  occasional  visits  from 
the  man  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her  afieetions."  These 
arrangements  did  not  involve  any  loss  of  character  on 
the  part  of  the  wife,  and  so  far  from  this  being  the 
ciise,  under  sadtca  marriage  generally  the  position  of 
woman  was  fai*  higher  than  it  was  after  the  spread  of 
•'  marriaires  of  dominioru"  It  i.s  an  old  Arab  senti- 
meut,  and  not  a  Moslem  one,  says  Prof.  Smith,'  "  that 
the  women  of  the  group  are  its  most  sacred  trust,  that 
an  insult  to  them  is  the  most  unpai-donable  of  insults. 
Under  the  swlica  system  everj*  one  in  the  tribe  was 
inttn-estcd  to  protect  the  women,  as  they  were  not  only 
their  wives,  but  the  mothera  of  the  children  of  the 
tribe/*  * 

'  Op.  rfV,,  J).  70  seq.       "  See  supra,  p.  95  seq.       ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
*  UthiT  evidence  of  the  furiuer  prevalence  iu  Arubia  of  "  Nair 
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The  former  existence  in  Arabia  of  ta  custom  of 
marriage  "  in  wbieli  the  woman  remained  with  her 
kin,  and  eliose  and  dismissed  her  partner  at  will,  the 
children  belongiDg  to  the  mother's  kin  aud  growing 
ujj  under  their  protection,"  may  be  considered  as 
estabhshed.  There  are,  however,  several  points  of 
distinction  between  this  custom  and  the  ruder  form 
of  polyandry  of  Dr  M'Leunan.  This  writer  states^ 
that  tile  first  advance  from  a  general  promiscuity, 
would  be  "  to  arrangements  between  small  sets  of  men 
to  attach  themselves  to  a  particular  woman."  He 
adds  that  previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
kinship,  "  when  men  were  bound  to  each  other  only 
by  the  tribal  tie,"  there  would  be  difficulties  in  the 
vFixj  of  forming  such  combinations-  Now,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  under  the  early  Arab  custom  several 
luen  were  attaclicd  to  a  particuh^r  woman.  In  fact, 
the  mot'a  marriage  is  always  spoken  of  as  between 
two  individuals,  and  it  was  rather  a  system  of 
temporary  monandry  than  one  of  polyandry,  although, 
according  to  Prof.  Smith,^  the  real  difierence  be- 
tween such  an  aiTaufjement  and  that  which  is  con- 
sidered  by  Mohammedan  law  regular  marriage,  "  lies 
not  in  the  temporary  character  of  the  union,  but  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  one  case  botli  spouaes  have  the  right 
of  divorce,  while  in  the  latter  only  the  husband  has 
it."  Moreover,  so  far  from  mot'a  arrangements  having 
been  introduced  when,  as  required  by  Dr  M'Lennan's 

|)olyandry  "  k  found  by  Pruf.  Smith  {op.  cit.,  ]».  170)  in  tlie  usu 
of  the  tent  in  tlic  liitfr  marriagt'  ceremony.  This  is  traced  by 
him  to  the  custom  of  bfena  maiTiiige,  "  in  which  tht"  tent  was  the 
vrifo'e,  and  after  Iicr  deatli  passed  to  licr  children,  so  tliat  a  husbiind 
had  no  right  to  bring  a  new  wife  into  it." 
*  "Studies  in  Antifut  History,"  \\  136. 
Op.  rit.,  ji.  C8. 
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practise  the  so-called  ruder  polyaodry,  the  form   in 


use  among  the  lower  classes  is  of  the  less  rude  or 
Tibetan  type.  As  sta-ted  by  the  Mohammedan  writer, 
Zeen-ufi-deen,  "  the  joint  concern  in  a  female  is  among 
these  last,  limited  to  the  brethren  and  male  relations 
by  blood."  Mr  Duncan  observes,^  however,  that  this 
polyandry  was  practised  only  in  a  few  of  the  southern 
districts,  and  that  there  was  no  prohibition  against 
any  man  keeping  for  himself  either  one  or  as  many 
women  as  he  could  maintain.  The  object  of  the 
polyandry  of  the  lower  castes  of  Malabar  is  said  to  be 
to  keep  property  in  the  family,  and  the  absence  of 
any  such  motive  in  Nair  marriages  is  confirmatory 
evidence  that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  ruder  type. 
In  fact,  the  so-called  Nair  polyandry  is  not  polyandry 
at  all,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  therefore  to  affirm  that  it  represents  the 
earliest  stage  of  development  out  of  a  state  of 
promiscuity.  In  Ceylon  there  are  two  sorts  of  mar- 
riage, dcetja  or  hecna,  according  to  whether  the  wife 
ijoes  to  live  in  the  house  and  vilhige  of  her  husband, 
or  whether  the  husband  or  husbands  come  to  live 
with  her  in  or  near  the  house  of  her  birth.  Dr 
McLennan  remarks  on  this,'^  that  **  sometimes  a  deega 
married  girl  returned  to  her  parents'  house  and  was 
there  provided  with  a  beena  husband,  who  lived  with 
her  in  fiimily,"  and  he  identifies  Nair  polyandry 
with  the  hcena  form  of  polyandry.  This  is  evidently 
erroneous,  however,  as  the  Nair  custom  ia  based  on 
the  nominal  character  of  the  marriage  relation  formed 
by  the  wife,  while  the  latter  is  a  real  marriage  between 
a  woman  and  one  or  more  husbands. 

Prof.  Smith  falls  into  a  similar  error  when  compar- 
»  Loc  eiL,  p.  14.  «  Op.  cit.,  p.  U8. 
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incj  the  earliest  marriajies  in  use  amono^  the  Aj^"® 
with  tlic  Nair  practice.     He  states,'  that  in  the  latter 
"  the  woman  remains  with  her  own  kin,  but  enterti^'Uis 
at  will  such  suitors  as  she  pleases,"  and  that  whci*  ^ 
child  is  born,  as  "  neither  its  actual  father  nor  the  i»^^ 
to  which  he  belongs  can  be  determined  with  eertaintj^, 
it  is  "  reckoned  to  its  mother,  and  kinship  descends  i" 
the  female  line."     And  he  asserts  that  the  type    <^| 
niarriaore  found  in  Arabia  aloiitr  with  female  kinship. 
"  in  which  unions  are  of  a  very  temporary  charactc'ri 
and  the  wife  dismisses  her  husband  at  will,"  is  only 
a  development  of  Nair  polyandry.     The  remark  as  to 
the  inseeurity  of  the  husband's  position  is  made  by  B^fl 
M'Lenuan  in  rehition  to  heena  marriage,'  which  Prof.^ 
Smitli  really  means  when  he  speaks  of  Nair  polyandry,* 
although  they  are  quite  distinct.     The  special  featurdfl 
of  the  latter  is,  that  a  husband  and  wife  never  cohabit, 
Init  each  associates  with  his  or  her  lovere  ;  whilst  in 
heetm  marriage  a  woman,  while  it  lasts,  lives  with  her, 
husbands,  or  perhaps  with  only  one  husband ;  for  moi 
thtin  one  is  not  essential  to  it. 

The  distinction  between  heena  and  deega  marriage 
which  dejiends  on  whether  the  wife  goes  to  reside  iiil 
her  husband's  village  or  the  husband  settles  in  that  of 
his  wife,  is  not  limited  to  polyandrous  unions.  The 
arrangement  made  between  husl>and  and  wife,  or 
mther  between  their  friends,  has  reference  to  the. 
childrcji  of  the  marriage,  and  it  is  a  secondary  mattei 


»  OjK  cit.,  p.  122. 

'  Thb  b  a  very  liroad  statement^  and  one  the  truth  of  which  our_ 
knowledge  of  Nair  "  polyandry  "  dooB  not  allow  to  be  Terified. 

*  ^* Studies,  Jtc-,"  p.  149,  noU. 

*  Ho  Infers  to  "  beenai  marriage  or  Nair  polvandiy."     Op. 
Fv.  U6, 
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'H'iiether  the  children  are  the  offspring  of  a  polyandrous 
Union    or  not.     Prof.    Smith   di.stinguishes '  between 
polyandry  "in  which  the  woman  is  under  dumiuiim, 
and  cannot  refuse  her  favour.^  to  tlie  ch-cle  that  hius 
brought  her  into  their  dominion  in  order  to  bear  chil- 
dren for  them  and  for  their  tribe,"  and  polyandry  "in 
which  the  woman  lives  among  her  own  kin,  and,  bear- 
hig  children  for  tbem,  and  not  for  outsiders,  ia  free  to 
distribute  her  favours  at  \vill."     He  adds,  '*  What  i.s 
common  to  the  two  systems  is,  that  in  each  case  the 
children  belong  by  virtue  of  their  birth  to  a  certain 
group,  and  are   held  to  pertain  to  this  group  in  no 
artificial  way,  but  because  the  blood  of  the  group  flows 
in  their  veins."     This  is  .simply  the  rule  of  the  gentile 
organisation,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  affected 
by  the    <|uestion    whether  the  female  through  M^iom 
descent  is  traced  has  one  husbjuid  or  a  group  of  hus- 
bands.    Tiie  real  point  Ls   whether  the  woman  cou- 
tumes  to  live  amouor  her  own  friends  or  not.     In  the 
one  case  her  children  belone:  to  her  own  *  family,  and 
in  the  other  case  they  may  belong  to  her  husband's 
family,  and  will  do  so  if  the  incidents  of  wife-purchase 
have  been  observed.     And,  as  Prof.   Smith  remarks 
when  referring  to  the  effect  on  the  law   of  kinship 
of  the  tribal  ride  that  a  woman  should  not  leave  her 
own  kin  but  may  entertain  a  stranger  as  her  husband, 
"  the  rule  of  descent  Is  unaffected  whether  the  father 
comes  to  settle  permanently  with  his  wife's  tribe,  or 


^  Op.  eit,  J).  U5. 

This  is  not  so  always,  ho\vcver;  as  with  descent  in  the  iiiiilo 
liae  it  does  not  matter  whether  tho  married  pair  reside  in  the 
nnsbaTul's  village  or  in  that  of  the  wife.  Hie  latter  is  some- 
hmo«  tlie  case  with  the  polyiindroiiK  Toihiis,  but  the  children 
always  belong  to  the  huabaml.     MarHhall,  op.  cit.,  pp.  212,  218. 
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whether  the  woman  is  only  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  one  or  more  suitora."  ^  Whether  actual  polyandry 
ever  existed  among  the  Arabs  under  these  circumstancee 
is  doubtful.  There  appears  to  be  no  evidence  of  it 
having  done  so,  although  the  learned  writer  so  often 
referred  to  infers/  that  women  who  were  free  to  choose 
their  own  husbands  and  dismiss  them  at  will  could  not 
be  confined  to  one  husband  at  a  time,  from  the  fact  that 
"  women  brought  under  dominion  by  conquest  or  cap- 
ture liad  several  spouses."  The  inference  is  not  very 
clear,  and  it  may  be  olijected  that  as  heena  marriage 
does  not  necessarily  imply  polyandry,  so  also  it  may 
not  be  essential  to  sadica  marriage.  We  can  thus 
account  for  the  system  in  vogue  among  the  Kooch 
of  Northern  India,  among  whom  tin.'  husband  goes 
to  live  in  the  family  of  his  wife  and  her  mother,  and 
wlio  yet  practice  monogamy  ;  without  supposing,  as 
Dr  M'Lenuan  does,*  that  they  have  passed  through 
an  early  stage  of  "  ruder  polyandry." 

We  liave  now  to  consider  the  Tibetan  type  of  poly- 
andry, but  we  wUl  first  refer  shortly  to  the  deega  form 
of  marriage,  that  in  which  the  wife  goes  to  live  in  the 
house  and  village  of  her  husbands.  According  to  Dr 
M'Lenuan's  theory,  this  would  only  happen  "  when 
the  husbands  were  all  of  one  blood,  and  had  common 
rights  of  property — in  short,  when  they  were  brothers."* 
Tlie  order  of  development  ref[uired  by  that  theory  is 
strictly  logical,  but  it  has  no  necessary  relation  to 
polyandry.  In  the  gentile  organisation  of  the 
American  Indians,  which  is  founded  on  kinship 
through  females  and  shows  no  trace  of  true  poly- 
andry, the  husband  usually  goes  to  reside  near  liis 

1  Op.  eit,  p.  62.  »  Ibid,,  p.  139. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  151.  *  Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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■wife's  family,  although  sometimes  the  wife  leaves  her 
home  to  reside  among  her  husbaud's  kin.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  ehildreii  of  the  mtirriagc  belong  to 
the  mother's  gens,  while  in  the  deega  man'iage  of  the 
polyandroua  Kandyans  the  contrary  is  the  case/  show- 
ing that  the  mere  fact  of  a  woman  piissing  into  the 
family  circle  of  her  husband  does  not  give  the  latter 
«•  light  to  the  children  of  the  marriage.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  curious  iact  that  while 
tn.e  ruling  class  in  Malabar  praetLse  the  system  de- 
scribed by  Dr  M'Lcnnau  as  tlie  ruder  s|>ecie8  of  poly- 
a-nclry,  the  higher  form  of  polyandry  wlii^'h  depends 
on  the  husbands  being  brothers,  and  which  answers 
^  the  deega  marriage  of  Ceylon,  is  found  among  the 
lower  castes.  We  may  be  tempted  to  believe  tJiat  the 
latter  was  at  one  time  universal  in  South -Western 
Jidia,  and  that  the  former  originated  among  au  in- 
**^^ding  people  for  special  purposes  or  under  special 
coriditions. 

The  polyandry  of  the  lower  castes  of  Malabar  is  of 
tcxe  true  or  Tibetan  type,  and  it  is  necessary  now 
"to    gee  what   light   is  thrown  by  its   phenomena  on 

^^e  actual  origin  of  polyandry.  According  to  Capt. 
Si^BQuel  Turner,*  the  usual  authority  quoted  as  to 
*^ibetan  marriage,  it  is  customary  for  one  female  to 
*^8ociate  with  all  the  brothers  of  a  family,  w^ithout 
^y  restriction  of  age  or  of  numbers,  the  choice  of  a 
^ife  being  the  privilege  of  the  eldest  brother.  Turner 
uoes  not  offer  any  explanation  of  this  curious  practice, 
although  he  hints  that  it  might  have  originated  at 

IDr  M'Lennau  says  that  "  tho  riglita  of  iiiheritimco  of  a  woman 
'ttd  her  children  are  founil  to  depend  on  whether  the  wonuiu  is  a 
■"wui  or  a  deega  wife.     Op.  cit.,  p,  149. 
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some  remote  period  of  time  when  females  were  much 
fewer  in  number  than  males.  He  suggests  that  its 
iiiteiitian  may  have  been  to  prevent  an  undue  increase 
uf  iHipulation  in  au  unfertile  country,  although  be  ex- 
prrssly  stiites  that  the  Tibetans  can  never  be  charged 
with  infanticide.  According  to  Du  Halde/  the  Lamas 
ajtologise  for  tlie  practice  of  polyandry  on  the  ground 
of  "  the  scarcity  of  women  which  prevails  both  in 
Tibet  and  Tartiiry."  He  aBserts,  however,  that  "  this 
(excess  is  trifling,  for  the  Tartars  admit  of  no  such 
irregularity."  Du  Halde  mentions,  what  does  not 
appear  from  Turner's  work,  that  the  first  chUd  of  the 
paly  and  ro  us  union  belongs  to  the  eldest  brother,  and 
those  born  afterwards  to  the  others  according  to  their 
Heniurity.^  A  recent  writer,  Mr  Andrew  Wilson,  who 
1ms  treated  more  fully  of  Tibetan  polyandry,  confirms 
l\w  nUitvmvnt  that  the  choice  of  a  wife  is  the  right  of 
tlm  eldest  brother,  and  he  adds'  "  that  among  the  Tibe- 
Um-speaking  people  it  universally  prevails  that  the 
contract  he  makes  is  understood  to  involve  a  marital 
tu  in  tract  with  all  the  other  brothers,  if  they  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.**  Mr  WiLson  states*  that  poly- 
andry prevailed  among  all  classes,  most  instances  being 
ot  fwo  husbands,  the  usual  number  of  brothers  in  a 
tiiiiiily,  and  that  it  was  superseded  by  polygyny  only 
wln-ri!  the  people  were  a  good  deal  in  contact  with 
Hindus  or  Mohammedans.  The  fact  that  polygyny 
n»uKl  111?  practised  shows  that  scarcity  of  females  was 
not'  the  cause  of  polyandry,     Mr  Wilson  affirms''  in- 


'  "  Di«cri]»Uou  do  I'Empire  ile  la  Chim;,"  vol.  iv,  p.  572. 
•  Tl»i«  Jft  wii'l  by   I^r  Shortt  to  be  ttie  cjise  with  the  Tmlas. 
hI  by  l>r  Jl.  S.  Charnock  io  "  Antliropotogio,"  p.  169. 
^  0  AIvhIo  of  Snow,"  p.  233. 
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deed  that  there  is  iii  Tibet  a  large  number  of  surplus 
women,  who  are  provided  for  iu  the  Lama  nuuueriea. 
The  origin  of  the  polyaudrous  system,  which  is  almost 
general  among  the  thirty  millions  of  Tibetnn-speaking 
people,'  may  be  inferred  from  the  great  end  it  serves 
— that  "  of  checking  tlie    increase    of  population  iu 
regions  from  which  emigration  is  diJBicult.  and  where 
it  is  also  difficult  to  increase  the  means  of  suhaistcnce."  * 
Tibetan  polyandry  thus  arises  not  from  a  scarcity  of 
women,  but  from   the  pres-sure  of  population.     Few 
more  effectual  means  to  check  the  tendency  to  over 
l)opubtion  could  be  devised,  says  Mr  Wilson,''  "  than 
the  system  of  Tibetan  polyandry,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Lama  monasteries  and  nunneries."     A 
suailar  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  polyandry  is  expressed 
"7  Turner,  who  observes  that  it  hius  no  evil  influence 
^^  the  manners  of  the  people.     They  arc  said  to  be 
S^Utle   in    disposition,    obliging    and    humane.      The 
^omen  occupy  a  com2)arativoly   elevated  station    in 
*^ciety,  and  to  complete  liberty  the  wife  adds  "  the 
'^hamcter  of  mistress  of  the  family  and  companion  of 
**ci-  husbands."      Before   marriage  perfect  t^liastity  is 
**<^t  required  in  the    fem;dc  sex,   but   afterwards   in- 
*^^nces  of  incontiueucy  are  seldom  known.* 

The  females  of  Ladak  have  a  ditfercnt  character,  as 
*^cjy  are  said  by  Mr  Fr.  Drew*  to  give  themselves 

*  This  applies  also  to  the  penple,'4  of  Assam  having  T iUotan  affi- 
*'*tieg.  M.  KecluB  says  of  the  Dapk,  "  like  their  ueiyhlwmrs  of 
*iljet  they  aiiniit  all  fonna  of  marriage,  Iwth  polyandry  usual  among 
^*«  poor,  ami  polygj'ny  practised  ordinarily  by  the  rtfh.  "  Nouv. 
^©cg.  Univ.,"  T.  viii.,  p.  204, 

*  "Tlie  Al)ode  of  Snow,"  p.  234. 
'  Hid,  p.  225. 

*  Op.  ctt^  p.  350  et  serf. 
~«*  Juniinou  and  Kashmir  Territoriea"  (1876). 
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without  resbtiince  to  the  first  strang^er  who  soli 
tliem.  He  gives  a  similar  explanation  of  the 
Tibetan  poly  ami  ry  to  that  of  other  writei's — t 
extent  of  the  cultivated  laud  and  the  absolute  isolatio 
in  which  the  people  dwell,  by  which  all  emigration  ; 
prevented.  Mr  Drew  states  that  generally,  when  th 
eldest  brother  marries,  all  his  brothers  become  tl 
husbands  of  hia  wife,  in  which  case  the  ehikiren  of  tl 
marriage  call  them  all  father.  A  woman  has  a  rigii 
iu  default  of  a  group  of  brothers,  to  choose  one 
several  husbands.  The  result  of  these  polyan 
unions  is  that  the  population  remains  stationary, 
the  marriage  of  an  eldest  son  he  becomes  entitle' 
all  the  property  of  his  parents,  although  they  ma; 
still  living,  and  he  is  regarded  as  the  head  of 
family.  Probably  we  have  here  the  explanation 
what  is  said  by  Mr  Mooreroft  as  to  the  i>osition  of  t! 
younger  brothers.  He  states,  as  quoted  by  Dr  M'Le 
nan,'  that  they  have  no  authority,  "  they  wait  up 
the  elder  as  his  servants,  and  cau  be  turaed  oud 
doors  at  his  pleasure,  without  it  being  incumbent  up 
him  to  provide  for  them."  On  the  death  of  the  eldt 
brother,  however,  his  property,  authority,  and  wide 
devolve  upon  his  next  brother,  whether  there  has  Im?' 
a  polyandjoua  arrangement  or  not.  J 

The  phenomena  of  Tibetan  polyandry  are  someMil 
different  from  those  of  the  Toda  marriage  system,  whi 
has  ah-eady  been  referred  to  iu  connection  with  groi 
mamagc.  That  the  Todas  are  polyandrists  is  sh 
by  Col .  IMarshali's  description  '  of  tlie  sexual  unio: 
"  the  lawful  marriage  of  one  woman  with  several 
either  brothers  or  near  relations."    After  a  young 

^  Op.  cif.,  p.  169. 

•  "A  Phrenologist  among  the  Toclas"  (18T3),  ]>.  203. 
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guardiau,  has  raiulo  the  preliminary  arrange- 
menta  for  an  exchange  of  dowel's  with  the  father  of  the 
girl  whom  he  wishes  to  marry,  he  has  to  obtain  her 
consent.  This  is  given  only  after  a  trial  for  a  day  and 
a  night,  during  which  period  the  young  man  and 
woman  are  shut  up  in  a  hnu.'^e.  by  themselves.  If  the 
girl  then  tells  her  mother  tli;it  she  accepts  the  suitor, 
tbey  fire  hchl  to  l>e  man  and  wife,  and  after  receiving 
a  necklace  and  niantle  fmm  her  husUantl,  either  the 
wife  accompanies  him  to  his  own  house,  or,  if  it  Ire 
more  convenient  to  them,  they  remain  together  in 
her  father's  village.  Up  to  this  stage,  says  Col. 
Marshall,  "  the  woman  in  married  with  her  own  consent 
to  ono  man — he  who  pays  the  dowry,  or  gives  security 
to  society  for  his  own  good  behaviour.  But  now,  if 
the  husband  has  brothers  or  very  near  relatives,  all 

^li^'ing  together,  they  may  each,  if  both  she  and  he 
consent,  participate  in  the  right  to  be  considered  her 
husband  also  on  making  up  a  share  of  the  dowry  that 
[|Bl)een  paid.* 
Notwithstanding  the  prevaleuco  of  polyandry  among 
L    the  Todas,  it  would  seem  that  monogamy  is  growing 

■  to  be  the  national  form  of  marriage,  and  Col.  Marshall 
suggests '  that  possibly  they  arc  "  merely  reverting  to 
^  ancient   usage — that   prior   to    infanticide."       He 

^   w  not   of   this   opinion,  however,   and    he   evidently 

f  believes  that  the  polyandry  of  the  Todas  is  a  primitive 

'Dstitution  developed  out  of  a  system  of  group  marriage, 

K   the  group  of  husl.uinds  being  restricted  to  a  reduced 

■  allowance  of  wivi's,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  females 

■  arising  from  the  practice  of  female  infanticide.  That 
this  custom  is  not  now  known  to  the  Todas  is  admitted 

^  "  A  Pbrenologiflt  among  t]ie  Tixla-t,"  p.  213. 
*Ibid.,  p.  229. 
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by  Col.   ]\r;irsli;»ll,  but  ho  affirms/  on  the  autliori"^7 
of  an  aged  native,  that  formerly  it  was  the  custox^i 
when  they  had  one  girl,  or  in  some  families  two  girL 
to  kill  the  succeeding  ones.     As  boys  were  never  killecli 
there  must  ultimately,  iu  the  absence  of  other  causes  t-* 
restore  the  balance,  have  been  a  gi-eater  number  o* 
men  than   women  in  the  tribe,  and  therefore  eithei" 
polyandry    or   the    acquisition   of    wives   from   othei" 
tribes.       Although    the    practice    of    infanticide    ha^^ 
ceased,  there  ia  still  a  prepouderance  of  males  ovex" 
females,   which    Col.  Marshall   regards'  as   an    effects 
of  the  former  iufautieide,   the  continuance  of  wliicbB- 
"  leads  ultimately  to  the  constitutional  physical  change, 
iu  which  a  surplus  in  actual  births  is  maintained  ir*^ 
boys  over  girls."     Hence  "  the  excess  of  males  ovet- 
females,  bred  of   infanticide,    tends   to    preserve  tlK3 
system  of  polyandry,  when  infanticide  itself  has  ceaae^^^ 
to  be  a  national  practice."  ^^^ 

The  actual  polyandry  of  the  Todas  is  thus  accouutccl 
for   as    duo   to    the    scarcity    of    females   cousequeo-t; 
directly  or   indirectly  on  the  practice  of  infanticide  > 
a  conclusion  which  agrees  with  that  arrived  at  by  T>^ 
M'Lennan.     It  by  no   means  follows,  however,  th^* 
because  polyandry  and  infanticide  are  now  associat*^*^ 
they  always  have  been  so.     The  Tibetans  do  not  k>*i. 
then'  female  children,  and  they  have  no  scarcity 
females,  and  yet  they  practice  polyandry.     The  obj^* 
of  this  custom  in  Tibet  is  to  keep  down  population- 
and,  as  was  shown  above,  its  real  reason  is  "  poverty^  ' 
And  such  must  have  been  the  origin  of  polyand:*^^ 
among  the  Todas,  whose  ruling  passion  is  the 
cessity  for  children."  *     So  great  is  the  disgrace  attach < 

*  "  A  Phrenologist  among  the  Todas,"  p.  194. 

3  Jlnd.,  J..  232.  3  Ibid^  p.  208. 
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to  the  epithets  baruda  and  haj^itdi,  meauiug  childless, 

as    applied    to   young   married   people,  the   husband 

would,  says  Col.  Marshall,  connive  at  any  steps  his 

W'ife  might   take  to    obtain  children.     That  such  a 

people  would  kill  their  children  and  thus  produce  an 

artificial  scarcity  of  females,  unless  they  had  a  special 

reason  for  it,  is  extremely  improbable.     The  reason 

actually  assigned  by  the  aged  Toda  for  infanticide  was 

poverty.     He  said,  "  We  were  very  poor,  and  could 

not  support  our  children."     Whether  or  not  the  Todas 

^~ere  always  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  provide  for 

4  large  family,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  ;  but  as  they 

We  known  to  have  resided  in  their  present  position 

only  for  a  few  hundred  years,  we  may  infer  that  at  one 

*Ji3Qe  they  possibly  did  not  practise  infanticide.     The 

*^Xample  of  the  Tibetans  proves  that   poverty  alone 

'^fiy  lead  to  polyandry,  without  resorting  to  infanticide, 

*nd  such   may   have  been   the  case  with   the  Todas 

also. 

Let  us  see  whether  any  light  is  thrown  on  this 
subject  by  the  practices  of  other  peoples  of  India. 
^1.  Marshall  remarks^  that  the  Sikh  "bears  a  con- 
'^iderable  though  refined  likeness  to  the  Toda."  The 
Sikhs  belong  to  the  Jat  stock,  and  we  learn  from  Sir 
Wilham  Hunter's  work,'^  that  in  the  Punjab,  "among 
•lat  families  too  poor  to  bear  the  marriage  expenses 
*'-*f  all  the  males,  the  wife  of  the  eldest  son  has  some- 
'^ilnes  to  accept  her  brothei-s-in-law  as  joint  husbands." 
-l^be  learned  WTiter  states,  however,  that  the  Hinduized 
*^W-castes  all  over  Iintia  linvc  domestic  customs  which 
^*ti  survivals  of  polyandry,  and  he  thinks  that  the 
**iarriage  of  Draupadi  related  in  the  Maha  Bharafai. 
"^"ith  the  five  Pandavan  brethren  preserves  a  trace  of 

2"  Imp.  G-.iz.,"  vol.  iv.  p.  232. 
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a  primitive  custom.^  That  the  practice  of  poly- 
aiK^iT  was  widely  spread  in  ancient  India  is  very 
pfoboblo,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  required  by  Dr 
M'LeBsan^s  theory,*  that  descent  in  the  male  line 
was  introduced  under  the  influence  of  the  Tibetan 
form  of  pol>*andry,  that  custom  must  have  been 
almost  universal,  as  male  kinship  is  now  found  among 
nost  of  the  Indian  peoples.  The  question  of  the 
ooaiicctinu  between  polyandry  and  male  kinship  will 
be  considered  in  a  subsecjuent  chapter,  and  we  will 
ber©  examine  into  the  spread  and  origin  of  Indian 
jwlyandry  by  the  light  of  the  marriage  of  Draupadf 
with  the  Piludavan  brothers. 

Mr  TjUU^t  Wheeler  states'  that  the  Brahmanioal 
«Oltt|^ih*>^  of  tlie  Maha  Bharata  have  endeavoured  to 
OOBV«'*y  the  opinion  that  "such  a  marriage  was  so  ex- 
e^ptiimal  HS  to  be  a  shock  to  the  social  sentiments  of 
tho  iK^riinl"     This  would  seem  to  show  that  2>olyandry 
\\m\  «l   IciUit  consi'd   to  be  customaiy  at  the  date  of 
\l»o  ciuupilrttion   of  the  poem,  but  judging  from  the 
uuiviont.H  rtttonding  Draupadfs  marriage,*  we  cannot 
aUplHViH^  it  to  have  been  an  exceptional  case.     Arjuna, 
OAO  of  tUo  l\uid:iVfts,  won  the  daughter  of  Drupada, 
lK*»  K«\ja  of  ranolulla,  at  a  Swayanivara  or  tournament, 
tl^s*  violor  Hi  which   was  to  have  her  as  his  bride. 
'l1\o  Ivrx'thorn  tiH>k  the  princess  home,  and  their  mother 
K«»>t(  dl^Hir^Hl   them  to  take  her  as  their  joint  wife. 
\ljUMrt  WH!*  \\w  ihinl  son,  and  according  to  the  rules 
k4  uxlvrtiuhy  it  i*  the  eldest  brother  who  has  the  right 
\si  lunir^tt^v     Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  Yud- 
'    MhirH»  the  «*ldest  Tandava,  who  finally  decided  that 


•"Studies,"  Ac.  p.  139. 
*  Ste  Ibid.,  p.  129  stq. 
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the  marriage  should  take  eifect.  Draupadl  thereupon 
became  the  wife  of  the  five  brothera,  and  she  dwelt 
T*"ith  them  in  turn  for  two  days  at  a  time,  each  of 
them  having  his  separate  house  and  garden.  Now,  it 
was  a  h\w  among  them,  says  tlie  pocm,^  "  that  if  a 
brother  enter  the  house  of  another  brother  whilst 
Draupadi  was  dwelling  there,  he  should  depart  out  of 
the  city  and  go  into  exile  for  twelve  years."  Arjuna 
entered  the  house  of  Yudhiahthira  for  weapons  while 
I^raupudi  was  there,  and  although  it  was  urged  that 
his  eldest  brother  stood  to  him  as  a  father,  Arjuua 
determined  to  go  into  exile,  and  he  did  so.  Mr 
feeler  regards  this  matrimonial  law  as  mythical, 
and  probably  the  story  of  the  exile  is  so,  but  the  rule, 
the  breaking  of  which  gave  rise  to  the  story,  is  con- 
sistent with  recognised  custom  under  similar  circum- 
stances. This  is  shown  by  the  Arab  practice,  referred 
to  by  Strabo/  of  the  man  who  first  visited  the  common 
*ife,  leaving  his  stick  at  the  door  of  her  house,  a 
practice  followed,  according  to  Dr  Shortt,  by  the 
modem  Todas,  as  well  as  by  the  Nairs.*  Dr  M'Lenuan 
rtfere  *  to  the  circumstances  attending  the  Pandavan 
p  marriage  as  pointing  to  a  system  of  polyandry  of  the 
Tibetan  type,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  well 
founded.  If  it  be  true,  as  there  arc  many  reasons  to 
i«lieve,'  that  the  Pandavas  are  now  represented  by  the 
Jats,  and  that  they  belonged  to  the  Dravidian  stock,  we 
^y  see  in  the  Maha  Bharata  story,  combined  with 

'  "History  of  India,"  vul.  I  p.  142. 

^  XV1„  4,  p.  782 ;  Smitli  3   "  Kinship  and  Murringo  in  Early 
*»«V  I'.  133. 

'  Regius,  "Lea  Primitifs,"  p.  192.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  174. 

This  question  is   conBiderod   by    the   present   writer   in   the 
"KoTood'Anthropologie,"  T,  L  troia  aer.  {\S8$},  p.  204. 
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the  existing  miirriage  customs  of  many  of  the  tri 
the  iDtliau  peninsula,  evidence  tliat  polyandry  wi 
one  time  a  general  form  of  marriage  with  the  D; 
dian  race.  At  the  same  time  the  Paudavan  inci 
does  not  supply  any  confirmation  of  the  theory 
polyandry  arose  from  a  scarcity  of  women,  wh€ 
arising  from  infanticide  or  any  other  cause,  nnlai 
be  supposed  that  the  Pandavas  had  a  difficult 
obtaining  wives  owing  to  their  being  in  exde. 

Some  light  may  perhaps  bo  thrown  on  the  subje 
infanticide  and  scarcity  of  women  by  a  consideratil 
the  customs  of  the  modern  Jats  and  their  neiirhboiir 
Rajpoots.  Female  infanticide  was  at  a  comparati 
recent  dnte  very  common  with  both  these  peoples,' 
it  was  sometimes  carried  so  far  that  the  Jat  & 
belonging  to  the  priestly  classes  Bedee  and  Sodhe< 
all  their  daughters  to  death.  The  nobler  Ra| 
tribes  appear  to  have  been  nearly  as  much  addicts 
the  practice,'  and  many  of  them  are  said  to  have 
**  for  generations  unblessed  with  the  presence 
dausrhter."  ^Miat  can  have  been  the  orifiin  of 
crime  .' 

As  to  the  Jats,  the  source  of  their  objection  to 
female  chiklrcn  was  their  poverty,  and  consec 
desire  to  lesson  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  i 
which  will  also  account  for  the  polyandry  so 
valent  among  them,  especially  in  the  lower  clai 
The  female  infanticide  of  the  Rajpoots,  who  a] 
not  to  have  practised  polyandry,  cannot  be 
explaiueil,  although  indirectly  it  may  have  Ijeen 
iie<'t4?d  with  ix>verty.     Thus,  the  Rajpoots,  while  1 

>  "Indiau  tufauticidtf,"  by  John  Cave  Brovrne  (1857), 
«  IM,  pp.  31,  »8.  •  /wa.,  p.  121. 
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•viniitting  the  crimo,  affirmed  that  the  chief  motive 
^hich  prompted  it  was  the  great  cost  of  a  daughter's 
ttiarriage,  the   expenditure   being  so  great   as  t-o   be 
ruinous  in  many  eaaes.^     Mr  Browne^  after  referring 
to    the    practice    of    infanticide    by    the    Mairs,    an 
aboriginal  tribe  of  Rnjpootana,  remai-ks*  that  among 
them,  as   among  the   Rajpoots,  "  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  on  the  marriage  of  their  daughters 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  motive  to  this 
inhuman    custom.     Yet  there  was  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference l)etween  the  two  systems.     With  the  Rajpoots 
tile  main  expenditure  lay  on  the  father  of  the  bride, 
^v-liereas  among  the  Mairs  it  was  on  the  side  of  tiie 
'»ridegToom's  family,"  the  reason  being  that  the  Rajpoot 
J* ad  to  pay  for  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  while  the 
M^air  had  to  buy  a  wife  for  his  son.     Thus  the  one, 
lest  he  should  be  unable  to  marry  and  portion  his 
daughter  worthily,  tlie  other,  lest  his  should  be  left 
^Umarried,  because  no  one  was  prepared  to  pay  the 
"igU  price  set  on  her,"  murdered  them  iu  infancy  to 
^Void  the  risk  of  disgrace. '    Another  motive  to  female 
i*ifanticide  arises  from  pride  of  birth.     Among  the 
Hindoos  it  bi  an  estal>lished  custom  that  the  family 
^to  which  a  female  may  marry  must  be  of  at  least 
*<ltml  rank  with  her  own.     Therefore,  "  to  marry  an 
'^^erior  is,  in  their  eyes,  a  degradation,  but  to  remain 
^Uimarried  is  actual  dishonour,"  to  escape  from  wliicli 
fetaale   infanticide  was   largely  resorted   to   by  Raj- 

'  "Imlian  Infanticide,"  liy  John  Cave  Browae,  p.  12  pf  setj. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  04. 

*  The   Kliutrees   living  north   of   the  Myhee  Kiver,  liowevcr, 

tioy  their  daughters  that  their  eons  may  ho  compcdltHl  to  seek 

es  among  the  So\ithern  KhTitrces,  who  being  of  an  inferior 

gta«ie,  pftjr  a  «lowry  with  dauj^hters  to  secure  an  alliance  with  their 

'I'Jiglihours.     Browne,  op,  cit.,  p.  55. 
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poot   families  of  higli   rank.^     Mr  Brown 

"  pride  of  birth  *'  as  the  primary  cause  of  infanticj 

with   them,  as   it   became   with   some  of  the   J; 

the   seconchiiy  cause  being   the  ruin  which  res 

from  the  exorbitant  expenditure  at  the   marriage] 

daughters. 

We  have  already'  had  occasion  to  consider  tl 
evidence  on  which  Prof.  Smith  identifies  the  sadt 
marriage  of  the  Arabs  with  the  heena  form  of  pol 
andry,  and  it  was  showm  to  be  doubtful  whether 
system  was  ever  established  amoug  the  Arabs.  L 
now  see  on  what  evidence  it  ia  asserted  that 
Tibetan  form  of  polyandry  existed  amoug  them  st 
by  side  with  Nair  polyandry  or  beena  marriage.  T 
former  type  of  marriage  as  found  by  Prof  Smith 
Arabia  is  termed  by  him"*  ha'al  polyandry,  "  becau 
in  it  the  polyandrous  husbands  have  jointly  the  aa| 
sort  of  control  over  the  woman's  person  that  the  1 
dividual  husband  has  in  ha'al  marriage,"  or  marria 
of  dominion.  Maniages  of  this  kind  are  "  where; 
wife  who  follows  her  husband,  and  bears  children 
arc  of  his  blood.  ha«  lost  the  right  freely  to  dispose 
her  person  ;  her  husband  has  authority  over  her,  aj 
he  alone  has  the  right  of  divorce."  *  Prof.  S 
asserts*  that  such  maniages  were  originally  forme 
capture,  which  was  afterwards  supplemented  by 
chase  or  consent,  which  passed  to  the  husband  the 
to  live  with  the  woman  and  to  get  children  by  her. 
instead  of  an  individual,  a  group  of  kinsmen  acqi 
a  ^vomau  by  cither  of  tliosc  methods,  all  the 
ditions  of  Tibetan  polyancby  would  be  present,  tt 

^  "  Infant  Infanticide,"  by  John  Cave  Browne,  p.  58.  " 

»  Ibid.,  p.  121.  =•  Snpra,  p.  150.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  126, 

^  Ibid.,  i>.  175.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  S2. 
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"such  polyandry  must  necessarily  arise  if  it  is  not 
possible  or  not  couvement  that  eveiy  member  of  tlie 
group  should  have  a  wife  to  himself."*  The  com- 
munity of  personal  estate  among  the  early  Arabs  is 
ttought  to  justify  the  assumption  that  if  women  were 
captured  in  warfare  they  would  not  be  ii.ssigned  to 
individuals,  but  would  be  held  by  "  small  sub-groups 
having  property  and  wives  in  common,  as  in  Tibetan 
polyaudry," '  The  same  thing  would  occur  when  a 
wife  was  purrhased,  the  prices  asked  for  women  in 
Ancient  Arabia  under  the  name  of  m((hr  or  dowry 
being  often  very  high,  and  then,  as  now  among  the 
Bedouins,  many  men  could  not  aiford  to  keep  a  wife. 
If  wives  were  purchased  at  all,  therefore,  they  would 
"^  procured  by  a  group,  and  individual  men  would 
not  have  an  exclusive  right  to  them. 

rof.  Smith  goes  further  than  inference,  however, 
he  endeavours  to  prove  that  ba'al  polyandry  was 
*t  one  time  no  exceptional  phenomenon  in  iViuimi,  but 
•ferule.  He  refers'  to  the  statement  of  Strabo  (xvi., 
i  p.  782),  in  relation  to  the  people  of  Aral>ia  Felix 
Of  Yemen,  that  "  brothers  have  prceedeuce  over 
cMldren  ;  .  .  .  all  the  kindred  have  theii-  property 
^  common,  the  eldest  being  lord  ;  all  have  one  wife, 
^^  it  is  first  come  first  served,  the  man  who  enters 
to  her  le-aving  at  the  door  the  stick  which  it  is  usual 
for  everyone  to  carry  ;  but  the  night  she  spends  with 
"le  eldest.  Hence  all  are  brothers  of  all  [within  the 
^tock  of  ffuyytM/t]  ;  they  have  also  conjugal  intercourse 
^th  mothere  ;  an  adulterer  is  punished  with  death  ; 
'^'id  adulterer  means  a  man  of  another  stock."  Stralto 
ulnstratcs  the  subject  by  reference  to  the  case  of  the 
•Slighter  of  a  king  married  to  lier  fifteen  brothera. 
'  Op.  eit.,  p.  125.  2  /^v/.,  p.  127.  »  Ibid,,  p.  133. 
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We  certainly  have  in  this  account  tbc  special  featur^^ 
of  Tibetan  polyandry,  with  the  addition  of  the  stat^^ 
mcnts  that  brothers  have    iutercouii?e   with    mother^^» 
and  that  a  sister  had  her  brotliers  for  husbands,  whicl».» 
iiowever,  refer  not  to  oitm  motliers  or  brothers,  but  t<^ 
those  who  are  entitled  to  these  names  as  belonging  tc^ 
the  maternal  or  fraternal  group  of  kin.     VerificatioiJ»- 
of  the  former  existence  of  polyandry  is  found  in  th^* 
right  of  the  lieirs  to  take  a  woman,  who  was  acquirec^ 
under  contract  of  marriage,  if  her  husband  divorcee?- 
her.     This  implies,  says  Prof.   Smith/  "that  the  kiiB^ 
had  an  interest  in  the  woman's  marriage  even  wliil^ 
her  husband    lived,   and   that    their  interest   became 
active  as  soon  as  he  divested  himself  of  his  speciajH 
claims  on  his  wife."     The  right  of  the  heir  is  in  fac^5 
"  a  modification  of  the  older  right  of  kinsmen  to  shares 
each  other's  marriages,"  to  which  is  also  traced  the 
claim  which  a  man  had  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin  ol 
the   father's   side.      This  is  said   to   depend   on   the' 
principle    that    the   iiither's    kin    are    heirs    to    his 
daughter's  hand  as  well  as  to  his  estate,  in  illusti 
tiou  of  wliich  reference  is  made  to  a  case  where  tl 
father's   male   kinsfolk  not  only  seized  his  property, 
but  married  his  dauijhters  without  regard  to  their  will. 
This  L3  evidence,  however,  only  of  the  existence  of  a 
rule  such  as  was  in  force  at  Athens  ^  to  keep  propert 
ill  the  family. 

That  Prof.  Smith  has  established  the  former  exis 
ence  among  the  Arabs  of  polyandry  of  the  Tibeta 
type  must  be  admitted.  But  his  facts  and  statements 
go  further  than  this.  As  he  himself  .says,'  the  general 
result  of  his  argument  is,  "that  kinship  through  the 
mother  alone  was  originally  the  universal  rule  of 
»  Op,  eit,  p.  137.  «  Supra,  p.  30,  note.  •  Op.  cit,  p.  151. 
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'"vrabia,  ftn<l  tbut  kinship  through  males  sprang  up  in 

polyaii(h-ous   groups    of   kiusmeu    wliicli    brought    iu 

w-ives  from  outside,  but  desired  to  keep  the  children 

of  these  alien  women  to  themselves."     Here,  however, 

^^e  have  not  simply  polyandry  but  group  marriage, 

f*'iid  not  merely  such  a  form  of  it  as  is  found  iu  the 

Polynesian  punalua,  where  several  own  brothers  have 

fclieir  wives  in  common,  but  the  wider  form  in  which  the 

firi'C'Up  of  husbands  comprises  collateral  brothers  as  well. 

rinat  ha' id  polyandry'  was  based  on  a  system  of  group 

marriage  is   requii'cd  by  the    origin   assigned  to  the 

foxmer.     It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  on  cap- 

txjjre  or  contract,   and  it  is  evident  that  a  group  of 

tiiismen  may  have  captured  more  than  one  woman. 

E*i-of,  Smith   states  *  that  in  okl  warfare  the  jjrocur- 

i^3_g  of  captives,   both  male  and  female,  was  a  main 

c>V>Ject  of  every  expedition,  and  as  the  local  group  and 

ttic  kindred  gi-oup  were   identical,    *'  or  at    least    the 

K.<iniel  and  jjermanent  element  in  every  local  group 

^^aa  a  body  of  kinsfolk,"  the  captured  women  who  were 

i*^tained  by  the  group  as  wives  would  be  held  in  cora- 

^^<^ii,  unless  on  the  distribution  of  booty  a  sub-group  of 

*^Uisiulk  received  a  particular  woman  for  their  sJiare. 

^^'ven  in    the    latter  case  the  same  8ul>gi'oup  would 

ix'obably  acquire  other  female  captives  as  the  result  of 

^^baequeut  expeditions.    The  same  reasoning  applies  to 

^^^^arriage  by  contnict.     This  is,  however,  supposed  by 

"rof.  Smith  to  have  been  of  later  origin  than  marriage 

"y  capture,'  and  it  is  possible  that  at  the  later  date 

S^^Up  marriage '  had  given  place  to  a  system  of  poly- 

^  Op,  cU.,  IK  73.  -  Und.,  y>.  80. 

The  "unbridled  licence"  granted  to  wives  and  daughters  nt  the 
^fh  of  Astarto,  at  Baalbek,  and  other  sexual  irreg^ularities  "  of  a 
Nyautlroug   kind,"    asaocLated    with   the    worship   of   a   mother- 
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andry  approaching  that  of  the  Tibetan  type,  but  in 
which  the  group  of  husbands  were  not  necessarily  own 
brothers. 

If  Arab  polyandry  was  originally  a  form  of  group 
marriage,  the  question  of  infanticide  is  not  of  much 
moment  in  connection  with  it,  but  it  is  important  as 
bearing  on  the  origin  assigned  by  Dr  M'Lennan  for 
polyandry.  Whether  infanticide  ever  prevailed  to  any 
great  extent  among  the  Arabs  is  somevvluit  doubtful, 
although  it  was  practised  by  some  of  the  tribes,  and  it 
is  said  ^  that  "  at  any  rate  in  some  places  and  at  some 
times,  there  was  a  strong  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  sparing  any  daughter,  even  though  .■'he  were 
the  only  child  of  her  parents."  Jf  the  practice  were 
general,  however,  it  is  evident  that  there  would  lie  no 
women  left  for  wives,  and  we  must  suppose  that  it 
took  place  under  special  influences,  as  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case  with  the  Rajpoot  iufunticide,  which  wa.^ 
primarily  due  to  '*  pride  of  birth."  This  fact  rendei-s 
it  proltable  that  the  Arab  aiithoi-s  were  right  in  saying 
that  pride  was  the  motive  for  infanticide,  parents  being 
afraid  that  their  daughters  might  be  taken  captive,  and 
BO  bring  disgrace  on  their  kin.  Prof.  Smith  refers  to 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  Arabs  were  pure  savages,  prac- 
tisintj  cannibalism  with  other  barbarous  .customs,  and 
he  well  observes  *  that,  like  other  savages,  they  would 
practise  infanticide  where,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
present  nomad  tribes,  famine  had  often  to  be  endured. 
That  female    rather  than   male    children  were   killed 

goddess,  referred  to  by  Prof.  Smith"  {op.  cit.,  pp.  136,  180), 
partake  rotLfr  tjf  the  nature  of  gi-oup  marriage,  if  indeed  tliey  wens 
anything  more  than  phases  of  sexual  hogjntaUty. 

'  "Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,"  p.  129. 

^Ibid.,  p.  2S3. 
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under  th&se  circumstances  may  perhaps  be  assumed 
from  the  proverb  according  to  which  "  to  bury  a 
daughter  was  regarded  not  only  as  a  virtuous  but  as  a 
generous  deed."  Prof.  Smith  is  of  that  opinion,  and 
he  is  also  inclined  to  see  a  connection  between  female 
infauticido  and  the  custom  of  classing  sons  as  of  the 
father's  kin  and  daughters  as  of  the  mother's,  and  the 
proverb  just  quoted  might  be  applied  to  such  a  ease  ou 
the  ground  that  daughters  may  become  the  mothers  of 
warriors  for  a  hostile  tribe.  There  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  be  any  evidence  of  a  custom  of  thus  tracing 
iHttnt  among  the  Arabs,  and  in  fact  the  existence 
wnong  the  eiirly  Arabs  of  female  kinship  is  not  coiisist- 
«nt  with  it.  The  Arabs  doubtless  practised  infanticide 
'hen  [iressed  by  poverty,  and  preferred  to  preserve  the 
fiiturc  warriors  of  the  tribe  rather  than  those  who 
might  not  repay  the  burden  of  rearing  tliem,  even  if 
they  did  not  give  birth  to  warriore  for  their  enemies. 
That  infanticide  was  much  less  prevalent  at  the  period 
^hen  female  kinship  was  universal  than  it  afterwards 
h<!came  is  very  probalile,  as  the  more  daughters  were 
destroyed  the  fewer  women  would  there  be  to  bear 
<^hildren  to  perpetuate  the  tribe. 

It  is  advisable  now  to  consider  how  far  the  fiicts 
"•I'ove  referred  to  confirm  or  otherwise  Dr  M'Lennan's 
''inclusions.  He  .supposes '  polyandry  to  be  one  of 
^ht  phenomena  diatiuctive  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
social  progress  of  any  race  of  men,'  and  he  affirms 


*  Op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

'  Dr  Morgan  is  also  of  the  opinion  statcil  in  the  text,  but  he 
is  polyandrj-  ns  merely  one  of  the  forms  of  pnnalua  ("  .\Mcient 
6ly,"  p.  517).     Sir  John  Lubbock  agiees  that  poljanilry  arisfs 
a  scarcity  of  femalua,  but  he  rcgartls  it  as  an  exceptional 
I'^enomenon  (op.  dt.,  p.  133).     Mr  Fisoii,  while  (op.  cit.,  p.  145) 
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tUftt  its  origin  "can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  scarcity 
of  women  as  compared  with  meu,"   caused   by  the 
Uilance  of  the  sexes  being  artificially  disturbed,  that 
is,  by  female  infanticide.     Now,  we   have  seen   that 
Tibetan   polyandry  exists   without  either  (a)   female 
infanticide  or  {&)  scarcity  of  women,  and  that  it  is 
jictually  the  result  of  (c)  poverty,      A  reference  to 
the   conditions  of  Jat  polyandry  shows  that  it  was 
formerly  accompanied  by  Ijoth  (a)  and  (6),  and  that 
it  also  was  due  to  (c) ;   wliile  that  of  the  Arabs,  which 
was  the  result  of  (c),  when  it  was  not  due  to  pride, 
existed  with  (a)  or  with  (h),  wdiether  the  scarcity  of 
females  was  owing  to  infanticide  or  to  the  high  price 
set   on  females  through   other  circumstances.     It   is 
important  to  notice  that  polyandry  is  the  result  of 
poverty,  even  in  those  cases  where  this  is  not  always 
associated  with   infanticide  and    scarcity  of  females. 
Moreover,  these  phenomena  existed   among  the   Raj- 
poots without  polyandiy,  and  like  this  phase  of  mar- 
riage, they  were  due  to   *'  poverty,"    possible    if   not 
actual,  where  not  owing  to  pride  of   birth.     Except 
in   this   case,  poverty  is,  indeed,  the  real   parent  of 
(a)  female   infanticide   and  (6)    scarcity   of  females, 
as  well  as  of  polyandry,  and  as  (a)  and  [h)  are  not 
necessarily   associated    with   polyandry,    they  cannot 
be  the  original  causes  of  it,  as  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory 
requires.     It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  Jata  may 
at  one  time   have  resembled  the   Tibetans  in   prac- 
tising  polyantUy,    while    having    neither    infanticide 


oxplauiiiij,'  polyandry  iis  "  group  iiiarriagt?  in  difficulties,"  decUires 
that  thu  {iroportiou  of  males  to  females  umouy  suvages  would  not 
po.nnit  polyandry  to  Imj  the  system  of  niarringe  anywhere  at  any 
time  (p.  147).  Perhups  herq  he  rcfera  only  to  savuge  tribes,  and 
not  to  aucb  a  people  as  the  Tibetans. 
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nor  scarcity  of  women,  or  like  the  Eiijpoots,  they 
naay  have  practised  infanticide  without  Ix-iug  poly- 
androus.  In  all  these  cases,  moreover,  kinship  is 
traced  through  males  in  preference  to  females,  show- 
ing that  paternity  is  certain,  either  actually  or  con- 
structively. 

It  may  be  said  that  Dr  IVl'Lennan  refers  to  the 
**  ruder  fonn "  of  polyandry  associated  with  kinship 
through  females,  and  not    to    the  polyandry  of  the 
higher   type  which   has   male  kinsliip.     The  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  system  is  accounted  for'  by  as- 
suming that  before  the  establisliment  of  the  higher 
form   of    polyandry    paternity    was    uncertain,    while 
^terwards    there  was    "  certainty  as    to    the  father's 
Wood,  though  not  certainty  as    to  fathere."     It  has 
"^en  shown,*  however,  to  bo  a  mistake  to   suppose 
either  that  paternity  is  uncertain,  or  tliat  a  child's 
*^la,tionship  to   his  fothor  is   not   recognised   among 
^lie  lower  races  of  man.     It  will  be  hereafter  proved, 
•Moreover,   that  female   kinship  does  not  depend   on 
^'^ctTtiiinty   of    paternity,    and    that    although    true 
P*^lyandiy    is    associated    with    male    kinship,    these 
*^^Ve  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other.     Even 
^^Uming   that    this   polyandry  was   developed   from 
'^  lower  form,   the    latter  may  have   existed  without 
'Either  female  infanticide  or  scarcity  of  women,  a.s  was 
Probably  the  c;ise  with  the  Arab  system  of  "  fttrniea- 
tion,"'     According  to  the  hypothesis,   in  the   rudest 
^^'^ses  of  polyandry  the   wife  lives  with  her  mother 
^r  brothers,  and  her  children  belong  to  her  mother's 
^OUse.     The  family  is    perpetuated    through  females, 
Mid  it  is  extremely  improbable,  therefore,  that  female 
luianticide  would  be  practised,  preferably  at  all  events 
'  pp.  at.,  p.  154.  *  Hupra,  pp.  15,  66.  »  Suftra,  p.  98. 
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to  male  infanticide.  From  whatever  point  of  view 
Dr  M'Lcnnan's  argument  is  considered,  therefore,  it 
fails  t(5  account  for  the  origin  of  polyandry,  which  can 
be  explained  satisfact<)rily  only  a.s  being  established, 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  either  independently 
or  as  an  offshoot  from  the  jtliiise  of  punaluan  gi'oup 
marriage  in  which  several  brothers  have  their  wives  in 
common. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  cf  polyandry  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  law  of  the  levirate,  which  is  the 
oliligation  laid  on  the  youncrer  brother  of  a  man  who 
has  died  without  leaving  a  sou  to  take  his  brother's 
widow  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  son  for  him. 
The  direction  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Menu  is, 
that  if  a  man  dies  without  a  son,  his  brother  or  other 
kinsman  appointed  for  the  purpose  shall  raise  up  a  son 
for  him,  but  only  one  ;  and  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  an  elder  brother  or  a  younger  brother  caressing 
the  wife  of  the  other  are  both  degraded.  An  exception 
to  this  is  made,  however,  where  the  wife  has  no  issue, 
in  which  case  it  is  allowed  to  the  lower  classes  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  a  son,  but  it  is  not  permitted  to 
the  **  twice-born  "  classes.^  Assuming  that  the  law  of 
the  levirate  originated  in  the  obligation  to  marry  the 
widow,  which  was  imposed  on  a  man  who  succeeded  to 
his  brother's  property,  what  is  the  object  of  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Menu  ?  This  question  may  be  answered 
by  showing  what  was  thought  to  be  attained  by  having 
a  son.  It  is  said  "by  the  eldest  (brother),  at  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  the  father,  having  begotten  a  son, 
discharges  his  debt  to  his  own  progenitors."  Again, 
^*  that  son  alone  by  whose  birth  he  discharges  his  debt, 
and  through  whom  he  attains  immortality,  was  be- 
'  "Menu,"  ch.  ix.,  v.  58  et  sfq. 
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gotten  from  a  sense  of  duty  •  "  '  iind  thu3  ia  the  son  to 
be  begotten  on  the  widow  by  the  appointed  kinsman.* 
The  father  is  regarded  as  born  a  second  time  in  the 
person  of  his  sou  (ix.,  v.  8),  hence  the  fii-st-boru  sup- 
ports his  younger  brotliers,  as  the  father  supports  his 
eons  (v.  108),  The  elder  brother  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  father  and  as  a  mother  (v.  110),  and  his  wife  is  con- 
sidered as  mother-in-law  to  the  younger,  and  the  wife 
of  the  younger  as  daughter-in-law  to  the  elder  (v.  57). 
Tlie  performance  of  the  funeral  obsequies  was  one  of 
the  chief  objects  for  which  a  son  was  desired,  and  a 
daughter  might  be  appointed  t-o  raise  up  a  son  for  that 
purpose  {v.  127).  The  maternal  grandfather  thus 
becomes  in  law  the  father  of  a  son,  who  is  to  "  give 
the  funeral  cake  and  possess  the  inheritance  "  (v.  136). 
The  right  to  inherit  is  thus  connected  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  obsequies,  but  it  is  very  diflerent  from 
the  right  of  succession  to  his  brother's  property,  which 
a  man  takes  along  with  his  brother's  widow.  Here 
the  younger  brother  succeeds  to  the  children  and  other 
property  of  the  deceased,  because  he  marries  the  widow 
and  becomes  the  head  of  the  family  instead  of  his 
elder  brother.  In  the  other  case,  the  father  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  who  stands  in  his  place  as  head  of  the 
family  ;  but  although  he  may  take  entire  possession 
of  the  patrimuny  for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  if  his 
younger  brothers  wish  to  live  apart,  they  are  entitled 
to  take  their  shares  (v.  104  et  seq.).  There  may  cer- 
tainly be  only  one  son  to  enjoy  the  inheritance,  and 
this  son  may  be  begotten  on  the  widow  by  a  younger 
brother  or  other  kinsman,  but  in  this  case  the  son  will 

'  "Menn,"ch.  ix.,  v.  106-7. 

■•'  Sucli  a  son  delivers  his  fallier  from  the  hell  named  put,  nnd 
lie  was  therefore  called  puttra  (cL  ix.,  ver.  138). 
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have  to  divide  the  estate  equally  with  his  nat 
father,  the  representation  to  the  deceased  brother  not 
being  considered  complete  for  the  purpose  of  inherit- 
ance (v.  1*20-1).  Dr  M'Lennan  remarks  on  this  rule, 
that  in  Menu's  time  the  oUigation  to  raise  up  a  son  to 
a  deceased  brother  "  had  not  only  been  to  some  extent 
ilissociated  from  the  corresponding  right  of  inheritance, 
but  was  fulling  into  disrepute."  The  aim  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Menu  is,  however,  so  difierent  in  every  re- 
spect, except  the  mere  fact  of  the  taking  of  the  brother's 
wifh)w  to  wife,  from  the  system  of  polyandry  that  they 
can  hardly  have  had,  as  supposed  by  Dr  M'Lennan,' 
any  relation  to  each  other.  One  provision  of  Menu 
has  certainly  at  first  sight  a  very  polyandrous  look.  It 
is  said  (ix.,  v.  182),  that  if  among  several  brothers  of 
the  whole  blood  one  has  a  son  born,  all  of  them  shall 
be  considered  as  fathers  of  a  male  child  by  means  of 
that  son.  This  provision  appears,  however,  to  be  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  son  to  the  exclusion 
of  a  nephew  who  would  be  heir.  As  to  inlieritanee,  it 
is  expressly  declared  (v.  185),  "not  brothers,  nor 
parents,  Imt  sons,  if  living,  or  their  male  issue,  are 
heiia  to  the  deceased,  but  of  him  who  leaves  no  son, 
nor  a  wife,  nor  a  daughter,  the  father  shall  take  the 
inheritance  ;  and  if  he  have  neither  father  nor  mother, 
the  brothers." 

Nor  is  there  any  stronger  reason  to  believe  that  the 
law  of  the  levirate  as  known  to  the  Hebrews  had 
any  relation  to  polyandry.  Dr  M'Lennan  remarks," 
that  in  the  earUest  age  the  Levir  had  no  alternative 
but  to  take  the  widow ;  indeed^  she  was  his  wife 
without  nny  form  of  raarriage.  That  the  custom  had 
a  certain  relation  to  the  property  of  the  deceased  is 
1  Op.  cU.,  p.  160.  » Ibid.t  p.  162. 
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evident  from  the  statt^ment  of  Boaz,  that  he  had  pur- 
chased Ruth,  the  widow  of  Mahloii,  "  to  raise  up  the 
uamc  of  the  dead  upon  his  ijiheritimce/'     It  was  not, 
however,  merely  that   Mahlon,  or   rather   his  father 
Elimelech,  might   have   an  heir,  but  that  liis  name 
"  he  not  cut  off  from  among  his  lux-thren,  and  from  the 
gate  of  his  place."  ^     The  whole  story  of  Kuth  and 
Boaz  is  instructive  as  showing  that  the  Hebrew  cus- 
tom agreed  closely  with  that  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
Menu.     Ruth,  under  the  instnietious  of  her  mother- 
iu-law,  Naomi,  laid  herself  at  the  feet  of  Boaz  while 
he  slept,  and  when  he  awoke  she  revealed  hei-self,  and 
ft  said,    "Spread  thy  skirt*  over  thine  handmaid,    for 
thou  art,  a  near  kinsman."     Boaz  reminded  her  that 
she  had  a  nearer  kinsman,  but  that,  if  necessary,  he 
would  do  the  kinsman's  part.      In  the  morning  Boaz 
summoned   the   nearer    kinsman    to   redeem   the    in- 
heritance in  the  hand  of  Naomi,  but  the  latter  excused 
himself  on   the  ground   that  he  would  mar  his  own 
inheritance,   and    he   asked   Boaz  to  redeem  it.       In 
confirmation  of  this  arrangement  Boaz  drew  off  his 
kinsman's  shoe.     The   elders   and   people    were  then 
called  in  to  witness  that  Boaz  had  bought  the  field 
of  Naomi,  and  had  purchased  Ruth  for  his  wife,  "to 
raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his  inheritance." 
The    chief  difference    bctwoeu    the  Hebrew    and    the 
Hindoo  custom  is,  that  while  in  the  latter  case  only 
one  son  was  to  l)e  raised  up  to  the  dead  man,  there 
was  no  such  limit  in  the  case  of  Rutli.     It  is  remark- 
able that  the  sou  she  bore  to  Boaz  \\'as  credited  to 


>  Ruth  iv.  10. 

'  Among  lliL*  Ai-jl)s  till'  cnsting  of  a  gnnnent  over  the  >ridow  by 
tbe  heir  wus  symbolic  of  hi.s  wish  to  iiilierit.    Smith,  op.  cil.,  p.  136, 
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Naomi.'  who  took  the  child  and  Lecame  its  nurse,  and 
her  neighbours  gave  the  child  the  name  Obed,  saying, 
"There  is  a  sou  born  to  Naomi."  Possibly  Naomi 
merely  stood  in  the  place  of  her  husbaud  Elimelech, 
whose  grandson  by  the  appointed  kinsman  was  to 
prevent  his  name  heing  *'  cut  off  from  among  his 
brethren  ; "  as  among  the  Hindoos  a  man  obtained 
immortalit}"  through  his  sun's  son.  ^_ 

Whether  Ruth  bore  to  Boaz  more  children  tha^l 
one  is  not  stated,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  no  importance, 
as  the  firetborn  son  was  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the 
dead.  This  is  sliowu  by  the  old  law  of  the  leviixite 
as  stated  in  Deuteronomy,'  where  it  is  said,  "If 
brethren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 
have  no  child,  the  wifc  of  the  dead  shall  not  marry 
without  into  a  stranger ;  her  husband's  brother  shall 
go  in  unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  per- 
form the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother  unto  her.  And 
it  shall  lie,  that  the  firstborn  which  slie  beareth  shall 
succeed  in  the  name  of  his  brother  which  is  dead, 
that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel."  If  a  man 
refused  to  perform  a  brother's  pai't,  the  widow  was 
to  remove  his  shoe  and  spit  in  his  face,  and  his  name 
was  not  to  be  "  called  in  Israel."  Dr  M'Lennan  re- 
mjirks''  on  this  enactment,  that  the  obligation  to 
many  the  widow  "  is  hero  presented  pure — as  a  duty 
falling  on  the  brother,  which  it  was  disgi-aceful  to 
neglect."  The  disgrace,  however,  was  not  in  declining 
to  marry  the  widow,  but  in  refusing  to  "  build  up  his 
brother's  house,"  in  other  words,  to  obtain  a  son  for 

^  Tliis  answers  to  the  Hindoo  rule  that  a  daughter  might  be 
wputtnl  to  provide  a  son  to  perform  tbc  funeral  obsequies  of  his 
iniitemal  gmndfuthcr. 


9  Ch.  XXV.  5-10. 


Op.  ciL,  p.  160. 
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liim,  that  his  name  "be  not  put  out  of  Israel."  The 
object  of  the  law  was  the  birth  of  a  son,  and  it  was 
probably  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  dead  man 
had  married  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  his  name, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  woman  whom  he  takes  for 
this  purpose  to  boar  him  a  son,  if  necessary,  by  his 
brother  or  other  kiusnuin.  That  this  is  the  proper 
view  of  the  subject  is  evident  from  the  ideas  and 
practice  w^hich  were  prevalent  among  the  early 
Arabs.  Prof  Smith  refers '  to  the  usaije  known  as 
inhdh  al-istibdd,  that  is,  when  a  man  "desired 
u.  gt)odly  seed  he  might  call  upon  his  wife  to  cohabit 
^'ith  another  man  till  she  became  pregnant  by 
him.     Here  the   child  was,  as  according  to   Hindoo 

I  law,  the  husband's  son."     The  usage  is  based  on  the 
feet  that   the   husband   on   marriage   purchased    the 
right  to  have  children  by  his  wife,  who  should  be 
*'eckoned  to  his  own  kin.^     As  the  woman  did  not 
change  her  kin  on  marriage,  the  husband's  right  had 
'■elation  rather  to  the  children  of  the  marriage  than  to 
the  woman  hereeU7  and  it  found  expression  in  the 
^hy  which  Prof.  Smith  describes  as  the  fundamental 
I     doctrine  of  Mohammedan  law,  "  the  son  is  reckoned 
■  ^  the  bed  on  which  it  is  bom,"     The  rule  explains 
'      how  the  Arabs  could  lend  a  wife  to  a  guest,  or,  when 
going  on  a  journey,  to  a  fiiend,  tmd  even  such  a  case  as 
^hat  of  a  husbiind  cutermg  into  "  a  partnership  of 
'-'onjugal  rights  with  another  man,  in  return  for  his 
service  as  a  shepherd  "  ;*  as  in  these  cases  tlie  offspring 
lielong  to  the  woman's  husband.     The  rule  had  the 
curious  eifect  in  ancient  Arabia  that  one  man  might 
U  the  natural  father  of  a  child,  and  another  man  its 


'  Op.  eit.,  p.  110,  and  see  note  p.  275. 
•  IbU.,  p.  108.  *  Ibid.,  p.  lOU 

H 


*Ibid,  p.  lie. 
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legal  fatlier.  This  would  arise  where  a  mnii  died  nr 
divorced  his  vrife  while  she  was  pregnant,  and  she 
married  again  before  the-  child  was  bom,  in  which 
case  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  second  husband.' 
It  was  so  even  if  the  first  husband  arranged  with  the 
man  who  manied  his  divorced  wife,  that  the  child  to 
be  born  should  be  ultimately  returned  to  its  real 
father,  unless  the  second  husband's  kin  objected.* 
On  these  fact5  Prof,  Smith  very  justly  observ'os,' 
"  In  ancient  Arabia,  therefore,  fatherhood  does  not 
necessai'ily  imply  procreation,  and  the  iamily  of  wliich 
the  ftither  is  the  head  is  held  too;etlier,  not  l>y  the  prin- 
ciple of  physical  paternity,  but  by  the  nilc  that  the 
husband  is  father  of  all  the  children  born  on  his  bed." 
This  rule  hits  no  reference,  however,  to  polyandry, 
but  refers  rather  to  the  right  whicli  the  husband 
acquires  over  his  wife  and  her  offspring,  a  right 
which,  so  far  as  the  woman  is  concerned,  may 
bclonff  to  the  husband's  heii'  on  his  death. ^  In  the 
custom  of  the  levirate  there  is  pro]>ably  a  mixture  of 
motives.  Tlie  object  of  its  observance  is  to  raise  up 
a  son  to  a  deceased  brother,  and  so  far  Mr  Fison  is 
right  when  he  says  *  that  "  its  underlying  motive  is 
found  in  the  preferential  claim  to  the  liirthright  vested 
in  the  elder  branch."  The  object  for  whicli  the  .son 
has  to  be  obtained  has  relation  directly  or  indirectly 
to  inheritance,  and  so  far  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  correct 
in  affirming"  that  the  levirate  is  "more  intimately 
connected  with  the  rights  of  property  than  with 
polyandry. " 

'  Op.  ciL,  p.  110.  -  nn>l.,  p.  115.  •  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

*  It>i<f.,  i>.  114,  •  Oih  n't.,  p.  U6.         •  Oj>.  cii.,  p.  135. 
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^^'"e  have  now  to  consider  the  phase  of  the  marital 
relation  in  which  ouii  man  has  several  wives,  sistcra 
or    otherwise,  usually  called  polygamy,  but  which  is 
Diore  proixrly  poli/iji/iti/,  a.s  opposed  to  polyandry,  in 
W'bich  a  woman  has  mort'  than   one  husband.     The 
*ipa^§t_ibmi  of  polygyny  is  that  in  wliich  several 
M*t<sr8  become  the  wives  of  the  same  man,  answering 
to    the  polyandry  in  whicli  the  several  husbands  are 
wothers.     It   appears   to    have   been   known   to   the 
liatives  of  America/  and   it  ia  practised  among  the 
Australian  aborigines ;  ^  also,  as  we  sliall  see  by  the 
Ostiaks  of  Siberia  aud  some  of  the  Malagasy  tribes. 
It  Was  not  unknown,  moreover,  to  the  early  Semites, 
appears  by  the  marriages  of  Jacob  with   Rachel 
^Dd  Leah.     This  case  diflera,  however,  from  that  in 
^'hich  the    husband    is   entitled  to   his  wife's  sistera 
*heu  they  become   of  miu-riagcable  age.     The  per- 
gonal service '^  of  Jacob  was   equivalent  to  a  price, 
^d  was  an  actual    papnent   for  the  woman  taken 
^  marriage,  in  which  particular  the  Semitic  practice 
"growl  with  that  of  later  J'olygyuy. 

It  lias  been  shown  that  polyandry  is  due  chiefly 
^■>  poverty,  which  prevents  a  man  obtaining  the  sole 
^'ght  to  the  favours  of  the  woman  who  stands  to  him 

'  Supra,  p.  132.  "•'  Sujrra,  j).  133. 

hi  this  nvAc   n   man  acquires   a  wife   among   some   of   tUe 
Auimcaa  tribes.     Laiitau,  op.  cii.,  T.  i.  p.  501. 
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ih   tli(^  nlalidii  nf  wife.     Go  the  other  hand,  abun- 
iliiiii'o  may  III'  HHid   to  be    the   chief  inducement   to 
tin*  ]it'mtiro  of  iHitygyiiy.      Even  to  cuable  a  man  to 
enjoy  tlii.i  jii'ivik'ge  of  marrying  two  or  more  sisters 
il    in  iirceHHiu-y  thiit  he  shouhl  be  a  successful  hunter, 
iH"  otlirrwind  uhlv-  to  iniiiiitain  more  than  one  family.' 
Ainnii^f  inorr  cultuivil  races  similar  itlea.s  prevail,  and 
tlit^   |i(iHscwtoii    of  wealth  is  generally  attended  with 
lilt-  |trai'tice  of  polygyny,  except  where  it  is  forbidden 
U\  rrh,y;iou,H  tcnchinji'.     This  accounts  for  the  fact  that, 
wliiN'  ill  polyandry  llio  husbands  aie  brothers  or  other 
iu*ar  kiiiHrnou,  with  a  developed  system  of  polygyny, 
a  nuiu  8  wives,  so  fju*  from  being  sisters,  are  usually 
not  at  all  n^latetl  to  eacli  other.     In  the  former  case^^ 
jmvi>rty  linntA,  while  in  the  latter  plenty  widens  the^^ 
iaugx>  i«f  mutrimouial  choice,  it  being  i^stricted  only 
by  tho  opwatiOQ  uf  the  law  of  oomsanguinity  in  re-      | 
Ution  to  marriagiv     Swlemaiic  polygjuy  agrees,  how- 
wor,  with  (HUyaudry  iu  that  both  are  found  chiefly ^^ 
atuiuig  )HV)>kM  tnMU^  descent  in  the  male  line.    This^H 
ewlQin  k«  hdk^  iui  the  right  of  the  hasfaaad  or  bis 
kiudrwl  tv^  tho  chiklroii  oC  Um  mamngBt  iHiidi 
«tt^po«c6  that  the  vrife  Imtob  ker  own  fiunihr  to 
(ttMl^  tiM  kbdred  of  ber  kvdbtAd.    Tbe 
i>f  IM^jFCJiy  Wfltd  €tt  wtffr-panbMe  w«U 
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wives,    tlie    latter    being    probably    the    most    usual 
practice. 

Dr  Darwin  affirms '  tliat  most  savages  are  "  poly- 
gamists,"  and  that  polygamy  is  "almost  universally 
followed  by  the  leading  men  in  every  tribe."  Tiiis 
statement  may  be  accepted  as  expressing  the  general 
truth,  but  as  developed  polygyny  takes  different 
forms,  I  propose  to  cuter  into  some  detail  on  that 
point.  Moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sexual  re- 
lations of  some  of  the  polygamous  races  arc  governed 
by  the  rules  of  group  maiTinge,  rather  than  of 
systematic  polygyny.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Aus- 
tralian tribes  the  monopoly  of  women  by  the  old  men 
is  very  common.  This  polygyny  is,  however,  subject  to 
certain  rigiiLs  of  the  yttunger  men,  which  are  evidences 
of  the  continuance  of  the  operation  of  group  marriage.* 
The  ^MJirtiwa  of  tlie  Polynesians  is  evidenee  of  pure 
polygamy,  for  it  allowed  several  brothers  to  have  their 
wives  in  common,  as  well  as  several  sisters  to  have 
their  husbands  in  common.  Polygyny  proper,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  not  uncommon  among  the  islandei*s 
of  the  Pacific,  especially  with  the  upper  classes. 
Thus,  in  New  Zealand,  although  uurabcrs  of  the  lower 
orders  usually  had  only  one  wife,  chiefs  generally  had 
from  two  to  six,  of  whom  the  first  was  the  head  wife.' 
In  the  Sandwich  Islands  polygyny  was  allowed  to  all, 
but  it  was  jjractised  only  by  the  chiefs.  It  was  much 
more  prevalent  among  the  Tahitlans.  Many  of  the 
inferior  chiefs  had  two  or  three  wives,  w^ho  appeared- 
to  receive  an   equal   degree   of  respect  and   .support. 

1  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  362-3. 
'  "  Karailoroi  and  Kurnai,"  p.  354. 

»  "  Te  Ike  a  Maui,"  by  tlic  Rev.  lid.  Taylor,  second  edition,  p. 
337. 
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^er  tiueh  kept  a  uuniber  of  females, 

EUis,'  "  rather  a  system  of  concubin- 

of  wives,  that  prevailed  amoug 

, I  to  whom    the    chief   was   first 

or  vkoee  rank  was  nearest  to  his  own,  was 
cuMgjtleiyd  Jiis-  head  wife,  the  others  being 
iQA  4»  her  inferiors,  so  long  as  she  lived  with 
In  Samoa  the  chiefs,  iu  addition  to 
wife,  could  have  numerous  inferior  wives 
MT  tMWnibuMS,  and  sometimes  tJiese  were  attached  to 
OA.  the  public  roads  where  travellers  were  enter- 
Polygyny  is  said  to  be  universally  practised 
F^uMis,'  among  whom  a  man's  social  position 
on  the  number  of  his  wives,  all  of  whom, 
Wwvir.  except  the  first  would  seem  to  be  treated  as 

AiMWUll!  ^**  North  American  tribes  polygyny  was 
llMOiy  recognised  as  the  right  of  the  males,  although 
MMiMV  »>f  them  could  not  afiord  to  practise  it.  It  could 
havo  Ikhmi  general,  moreover,  if  the  husband 
llv  liveil  among  his  wife  a  kindred,  which,  con- 
tho  present  distribution  of  the  gentes,  can 
\y  havo  been  the  case.  According  to  Lafitau,* 
vuv  "\va«  much  more  common  iu  the  southern 
U  in  tbo  northern  {xirt  of  the  American  continent. 
Ho  «»*v»  that  hero  the  practice  is  restricted  to  the 
AWvuikiu  tribixs  and  he  adds  that  there  is  always  a 
v4m4'  Vfifo.  of  whom  the  otheiis  are  the  seiTants,  and 
^vvK.Mtf  chiMreu  aw  regarded  as  superior  to  tliose  of 
rior  wives.     Mr  Catliu  afiirms,*  however,  that 


r..Jvii,.Ak«  R«^arMirfJu««,"  vol.  i.  p.  273. 

i.iu  Kt'UuiiiscenM*,"  by  W.  T.  Pritchard,  p.  372. 

^^^ 
All  Iiuli»ns"  (1876X  vol.  L  pp.  1 18-120. 
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polygyny  was  recognised  among  all  the  Indian  tribes 
visited  by  him,  and  he  adds  that  wives  wltg  univer- 
sally bought  and  sold,  in  most  cases  of  the  father. 
The  practice  of  polygyny  appears  to  be  known  to 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  husband 
does  not  live  among  his  wile's  relations,  although  it 
is  practically  restricted  to  the  chiefs.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Nootka  nations,  who  have  to  pay  high 
prices  for  wives,'  and  the  Chinooks,  among  whom 
"practically  few,  and  those  among  the  rich  and 
powerful,  indulged  in  the  Juxuiy  of  more  than   one 

fwife/*^  With  the  natives  of  North  California,  who 
are  so  essentially  wife  purchasers  that  the  children 
of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husl.>aud  nothing  are  looked 
upon  as  bastards  and  treated  with  contempt,  poly- 
gyny is  univcreal,   "  the  number  of  wives  depending 

[only  on  the  limit  of  a  man's  wealth.'"'  Tliis  may  be 
wud  idso  of  the  natives  of  New  Mexico,*  but  in 
Southern  California,  although  the  chiefs  had  several 
wives,  the  common  people  only  had  one.'     Mr  Ban- 

[ croft  remarks*  that  a  plurality  of  wive-s  was  found 
amoncf  all  the  wild  tribes  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest,  the  first  wife  taking  precedence 

'of  the  others,  while  many  men  had  concubines  also. 
Among  the  Mexican  nations  polygyny  or  concubinage 

.  was  generally  allowed.     In  addition  to  the   principal 

'  wife,  a  man  might  have  less  legitimate  wives,  with 
whom  the  "tying  of  garments"  constituted  the  whole 
marriage    ceremony,  the  nobles  and   chief  men   also 


1  "Native   Races  of   tLe   Pacitic  States,"   by  H.   H.    Bancroft 
(1875),  vol.  i.  p.  19S. 

-  Ibid.,  i.  p.  241,  »  p,i,i^  y^].  i.  p,  350. 

♦  Ihid.,  i.  p.  512.  *  Jbkl,  L  p.  410. 

Ibid.,  i.  p.  633. 
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keeping  women   who  were   mere  concubines.'     It  is 
remarkable  that  with  the  Miiya    nations    of  Central 
America,  although   concubinage  was  indulged  in  by| 
the  wealthy,  true  polygyny  was  unknown,  and  bigamy  | 
was  severely  punished.^ 

Plurality  of  wives  would  seem  not  to  have  been 
allowed  under  the  paternal  government  of  the  Inca 
of  Peru.  The  Ineas  themselves,  however,  took  sevei 
wives  from  among  their  own  relations,  and  had  ala 
concubines.  According  to  Garcillasso  de  la  Veora,1 
the  Inca  had  three  kinds  of  cliildreu  :  those  of  hi3 
wife,  who,  as  legitimate,  were  destined  for  the  succes- 
sion to  the  kingdom  ;  those  of  his  relations,  who  were^ 
legitimate  ))y  blood  ;  and  the  bastards  born  of  strange 
in  blood.  The  practice  of  the  less  civilised  peoples 
South  America  appears  t^o  be  more  in  unison  with  that  ^ 
the  North  Ameiiean  tribes  than  with  Peruvian  custom." 
Drs  Von  Spix  and  Von  Martius  say  of  the  Brazilian 
Indian  that  he  takes  as  many  wives  as  he  wishes  for, 
or  can  afford  to  keep.*  The  Indians  of  Paraguay  alafl 
allowed  polygyny,  although,  according  to  Dobrizhoffer, 
it  was  not  much  practised,  and  it  was  thought  to  be 
both  wicked  and  disgraceful  for  a  man  to  have  illicit 
connection  with  other  women  than  his  wives.  Much 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  natives  of  Guiana,  among 
wliom  iastances  of  conjugal  attachment  arc  said  by 
the  Rev.  U.  H.  Brett  "^  to  be  not  uncommon.  The 
Tehuelches  of  Patagonia,  at  the  southern  extremity 

^  "  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,"  hy  H.  H.  Bancroft,  voL  ii 
p.  265.  '^  Ibid.,  a.  p.  671. 

^  "Hist,  des  Yncaa  "  (Fr.  trims.,  1706),  vol.  i.  p.  354. 
*  "Travels  in  Brazil"  (Eug.  trans.),  voL  ii.  p.  346. 
•**  "Tho  ATtorigine.s  of  Paraguay"  (Eng.  trail?.)  vol.  ii.  p.  138. 
«  "The  Indian  Trilwa  of  Guiiina,"  p.  343. 
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the  American  cantiDent,  may  have  as  many  wives  aa 
they  cau  support,  but,  according  to  Capt.  Musters/ 
it  is  rare  to  fiml  a  man  witli  more  than  two,  and 
polygyny  is  not  generally  practised.  This  is  not 
surprising  wlien  we  consider  that  although  wives  are 
purcha.<3ed,  a  certain  number  of  horses  or  silver  ormi- 
ments  being  given  in  exchange,  marriages  are  always 
erued  by  inclination.  Capt,  Musters  affirms  ^  that 
the  finest  trait  in  the  Tehuflehe-s  character  is  "  their 
love  for  their  wives  and  children  ;  matrimonial  dis- 
putes are  rare,  and  wife-beating  unknown  ;  and  the 
intense  grief  with  which  the  loss  of  a  wife  is  mourned 
is  certainly  not  '  civilised,'  for  the  widower  will  destroy 
all  his  stock  and  burn  all  his  possessions,"  and  possibly 
liecorae  careless  of  his  life.  Great  aflectioii  lietween 
man  and  wife  appears  also  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
jwlygamuus  Esquimaux  of  North  America,  who  occa- 
sionally practise  polygyny '  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale.  Capt.  Hall  met  with  a  man  who  liad  thirteen 
wives,  several  of  whom  had,  however,  deserted  him, 
and  one  he  had  left  because  she  "  bore  no  children."  * 

If  from  the  new  world  we  pass  to  the  ohl,  we  find 
that  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  although  the  practice  of 
polygyny  is  widely  spread,  it  is  not  universal.  It 
appears  not  to  l>e  very  prevalent  among  the  Mongolian 
and  other  peoples  of  Central  Asia  and  Siljeria.  The 
Itelmcn  of  Kamschatka  are  said  by  Von  Steller*  to 
take  their  female  prisonei"s  as  concubines,  and,  accord- 


'  "At  llonif  with  the  Patngoniaiifi  "  (1872),  p.  178. 
*/fcK/..  |..  1.S7. 

*  PoIvHiidry   is    sometimes   practised   by  the   yoxing  men,    but 
prolKiWy  only  under  special  circumstaucea 

*  "  Life  atnonff  the  Eaqiiimaux,"  vol.  ii.  p.  100. 
»CiU<d  in  "Evolution  of  Morality,"  vol  L  p.  2G3. 
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tiM  Ostiaks  oceasioually  [practise  poly- 
^yar,  but  not  fix?qaently,  as  wives  are  too  expensive. 
Xwmmwaa^  taairy  several  sisters,  and  a  younger  brother 
ii  bsaad  to  many  the  widow  of  an  elder  brother.'  As 
to  tk»  MmigolB  proper,  they  have  only  one  legitimate 
bat  they  can  have  several  coucubiaes.  These 
dbieet  to  the  wife's  authority,  and  her  children 
aibcrit,  although  the  childreu  of  the  concubines 
«Mi  be  feghiniatised.*  The  Tuuguses  appear  to  agree 
dM  MoQgols  iu  their  marital  arrangements.^ 

the  Chinese^  the  practice  of  polygyny  is  not 
MWnli  bat  it  is  permitted  uuder  certain  conditions. 
1ll»  ^"ife  cboeen  for  a  man*  by  his  father  and  mother 
«r  Mir  It'lation  is  the  first  or  principal  wife,  A  man 
«ttl  baw^  «jdier  wives,  who,  although  subordinate  to 
ikt  fini  wife^  are  legitimate,  aud  whose  children  have 
a  f^t  uf  SQCoeBsioQ  from  their  fiithcr.  The  law 
gmt^  the  rights  of  the  principal  wife,  and  forbids, 
ttftder  a  wvere  penalty,  a  man  to  reduce  her  to  the 
«QMlilloa  of  an  inferior  wife  or  concubine,  or  to 
«l»Tato  MK>thiT  iu  her  place.*  The  Kev.  Julius 
IVK^itlle  statra  that  in  China  rich  married  men  have 
sViWu  Mie  or  more  coucubiues  living  in  their  families. 
lit  HMf|WHW*i.  however,  that  a  second  or  inferior  wife  is 
^^^gw^y  marneil  with  the  consent  of  the  principal 
^ifi\  wheu  the  latter  is  childless,  the  desire  to  have 

^CitlMl  iu  "*  KvolutioD  ^tf  Molality,"  toL  L  p.  2C9. 
» ^*  M\«»^4i»  ••  IV»  *'"  Ton^utee,"  by  M.  Prjevataki  (Fr.  trans. 
•^-;"        »<IL  »//«>/.,  p.  208. 

iMun  On^y  sms  in  this  prsctice  a  cliief  cutise  of  Chinraf 
4«  Um  (nt  niAtoh  Ixtin^  often  imsuitiibk*,  t}a>  huslHiiul 
...If  >*  wMiMtt!  «\r  invi»n  »  lliinl  wift>.    "  China  "  (1878),  vol. 

iliik'd  dxi  Coile  pt'-nnl  do  la  Chine," 
u  p.  186. 
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male  children  "  to  perpetuate  one's  name,  and  to  burn 
incense  before  one's  tablet  after  death,"  having  gi*eat 
influence  over  the  Chinese  mind,'  Mr  Edkins  asserts'' 
that  any  number  of  tsie,  or  handmaids,  bought  with 
mouey,  may  be  taken,  although  the  doing  so  is  not 
considered  altogether  reputable.  The  children  of  the 
inferior  wives  would  appear  to  belong  in  law  to  the 
first  wife,^  The  Japanese,  like  the  Chinese,  are  in 
theory  monogamists,  but  concubinage  is  practised 
among  them,*  and  the  concubines,  although  they  are 
subject  to  the  wife's  authority  are  not  considered  as 
dishonoured  by  theii-  position  in  the  family," 

A  casual  survey  would  lead  us  to  speak  in  siinilaj- 
terms  of  the  marital  arrangements  of  the  Buddhists  of 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  Sangermano  says,"  in- 
deed, in  relation  to  the  Burmese,  that  they  have  only 
one  lawful  wife,  but  that  they  keep  several  eoiicultiues, 
of  whom  each  has  a  separate  house.  Sir  John  Bowring 
*ko  states^  that,  although  in  Siam  a  man  may  have  as 
^'^y  ^^ves  as  ho  pleases,  the  head  wife  is  the  only 
^^gitimate  one,  the  others  occupying  the  position  of  cou- 
cubines.  Elsewhere,*  he  says,  however,  that  although 
(Only  observed  two  grades  of  wives,  the  first  wife  and 
subordinate  ones,  yet  there  arc  said  to  be  four 
Classes  of  wives.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  wife  of 
'•^yal  gift ;  the  second,  the  legal  wife  ;  the  third,  the 
<^  of  affection  ;  and  the  fourth,  the  slave  wife,  that  is, 

**•  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese"  (1868),  p,  76. 

*  iReligiou;s  Condition  of  thu  Ciiim's*',"  p.  163. 
'*•  China,"  by  Robt.  K.  Douyhw  (1S82),  p.  78. 

!>•  Jajion  Ilkfltr^  "  par  M.  Aiirii-  Humbert  (1870),  T.  i.  p,  104. 
Planners  and  Customs  of  thu  Japaneso  "  (1841),  p.  171. 

*  Description  of  the  Burmese  Empire,"  pp.  46,  54. 
''•The  Kingilom  and  People  of  Siam  "  (1857),  vol.  i.  p.  119. 

litid.,  i,  p,  184  teq. 
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"ific  luirnlniaid  with  whom  the  owner  has  cohabited, 
'umI  who,  ill  r-onscqucnce,  becomes  emancipated,"  In 
('iiiiiil)o(lia,'  tilt!  common  people  t-ake  only  one  wife, 
I  ml,  the  liiw  allowM  a  man  to  have  three  wives,  who 
aiiHwor  to  i\\v.  Hfcoiul,  third,  and  fourth  wives  of  the 
Sianiiw*.  liich  mrii  also  have  a  certain  number  of 
t'oin'iiliiiit'H  wlio  ari'  generally  purchased,  whieli  is  the 
cuao  also  with  llio  third  wife,  who  is  usually  the  young 
nlavo  of  a  jVi(>nd  or  afquaintauce. 

roh>jy«y  i«  not  unknown  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
India,  but  probably  it  is  not  much  practised.  Thus 
lhi>  .lonadioj*  of  Southern  India  are  polygynists,  owing 
to  the  women  InMug  more  uumeix)us  than  the  men.' 
The  Pmvidian  MjHojs  of  Rajmahal  favour  a  plurality 
of  wives,  and  if  a  man  leaves  several  widows  they 
niv  diHtributixl  amonjj  his  brothers  and  coa-iins,'  Of 
tht'  Koljurism  trilv*  tho  Ssmtals  of  Orissa  do  not  dis- 
li\U>\v  l^>l>'g>t»y,  but  they  we  usually  content  with 
I'm*  wifi.\  «ttd  wh<^re  it  is  otherwise,  the  first  wife  is 
honourtnl  as  hcdd  of  tike  kouae.*  Hie  piimitiTe  Juangs 
t^t*  Siiui^bhiSm  wk^  9«m)  to  haTe  as  mataj  wiree  as  they 
oM^  «tn|>)xvrts  which  b  two  at  llw!  utmoet;  although 
IV  ShiVfit  aliintt$  lh»t  p^^yj^y  is  pennittod  only  where 
a  walk  ha»  XK>t  any  6uiufy  hf  kia  tint  wife* — a  astom 
MM  «nVth>wi)  K>  laoiY  ad^MKcd  moea..  Many  of  the^ 
\.<sMx>  iiiW  j^^frar  txw  haT«  lieea  •Jdieted  to  boti|^| 
l^tN^x^MMihT  aaA  p^i^JHST^J^  Aawng  t^  hill  Muris  the 
lekkivlli  |«wlMi»  tW)  WMec;,  «feA  wIma  a  aaa  dies  his 
^VM  Aiwv^^  !»  Im  Imm^  wiw  Wrjwwn  tka  kdhaad  of 
llMft  aR  yvxvvf)  lii  twm  VMlNrs*    TWa  Abaa  pfxmit 
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polygyny,  although  it  is  not  mucli  practised,  in  which 
they  agree  with  the  Khamtis.  The  Sissee  Abors,  how- 
evei",  as  well  as  the  Mishmis  and  the  Singphos,  take  as 
many  wives  an  they  can  afford  to  l>uy,  the  last  named 
also  having  slave  concubines,  whose  children  have 
equal  rights  with  the  legitimate  offspring.'  The  Kukfe 
of  Cdchdr,  on  the  other  liand,  do  not  permit  polygyny, 
but  they  do  not  object  to  having  concubines  in  addi- 
tion to  a  w^fc.'*  The  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween these  tribes  and  the  Malays  will  lead  us  to 
expect  to  find  polygyny  among  the  latter.  In  Sumatra 
a  man  may  obtain  in  jujur — that  is,  Ity  purchase — as 
many  wives  as  he  likes,  and  as  such  wiv^es  are  practi- 
cjilly  slaves,  they  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  light  of 
concubines.^  The  Battas  allow  a  man  to  have  several 
wives  as  well  as  concubines,  and  on  the  husband's 
death  his  widows  bclaug  to  his  brother  or  otlier  nearest 
male  relative,  or  sometimes  even  to  his  son,  but  a 
father  cannot  take  his  son's  widow.* 

Before  referring  to  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  races,  it 
will  be  well  to  see  what  are  the  ideas  prevalent  among 
the  African  tribes  on  the  subject  of  polygyny,  first  of 
all  glancing  at  the  marital  notions  of  the  natives  of 
Madagascar.  The  Rev.  Wm.  EUis  remarks  in  relation 
to  this  point/  that  "  the  only  law  to  regulate  polygamy 
seems  to  be  that  no  man  can  take  twelve  wives  except- 
ing the  sovereign."  The  practice  of  polygyny  is  not 
universal,  but  "  most  of  the  nobles  or  chieftains,  who 
can  afford  to  maintain  a  pluiulity  of  wives,  deem  it 


1  "  Wiia  TribcM  of  ItKlia,"  by  K.  E.  Rouney,  pp.  1G3,  167, 

s  Ibid,,  p.  18C. 

'  Marsden'ft  '*  History  of  Sumatra,"  p.  270. 

*  "UArchipeL  Indicn,"  by  L.  tie  Backer  (1874),  pp.  490,  496. 

*  "History  of  Matlagascar,"  voL  i.  p.  165. 


Cliaillii  states/  that  among  the  Gaboon  tribes  poly- 
gyny is  universal,  and  it  is  so  also  among  the 
natives  of  Eastern  and  Northern  Africa.  In  Uganda, 
the  Wahtiiua  often  obtain  wives  by  exchanging 
daughters.     The  royal  harem  is  supplied  by  women 

Bieceived  iu  tribute  from  neighbouring  chiefs,  or  by 
the  governors  of  distriets,  who  present  their  pretty 

—  daughters  to  the  king  iu  atonement  for  some  offence. 

^Ou  the  other  hand,  the  governors  arc  presented  by  the 
king  with  women,  wlio  are  captured  abroad,  or  seized 
from    offenders    at   home.'      A  similar    practice   was 

^in   use   among   the  Ashantees,  of  whom   the  higher 

Bcla&ses  hjid  many  wives  and  the  king  3333,  which 
number  was  carefully  kept  up,  in  order  that  the  king 
might  be  able  to  present  women  to  distinguished 
subjects.'  Among  the  Kafirs  and  Bechuanas  of  South 
Africa  women    are  valued    in  cattle,  and  orirls  pride 

■themselves  on  the  high  price  they  fetch.  Men  buy 
as  many  wives  as  they  can  support.  The  first  wife 
has,  however,  a  certain  pre-eminence,  and  theoretically 
all  the  cejws  which  a  man  possesses  at  the  time  of  his 

■man'iage  are  the  property  of  his  wife,  and  after  the 
birth  of  her  first  son  they  are  called  his  cattle.  If 
the  first  or  any  subsequent  wife  furnishes  the  cattle 
to  purchase  and  endow  a  new  wife,  she  is  entitled  to 
her  service,  and  calls  her  "  im/  wife."* 

]f  Africa  is  not  the  birthplace  of  polygyny,  it  must 
sought  in  Western  Asia.     The  position  of  Egypt 


"Explorations  in  Equntorial  Africa,"  p.  51. 
*  Spoke's  "  Jounml  of  tlie  l)iscov*'ry  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile," 
jliitroil.,  p.  250. 

»  lU)W<lich,  "Mission  U\  Ashantee,"  p.  289. 

♦"ITie  Kafirs  of  Natal,"  by  the  Kev.  Joseph  Shooter  (1857), 
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between    tlie    two    regions   would    therefore    lead    us 
to  expect  to  find   it  a  common  practice  among  the 
early  inhabitants  of  that  country.     M.  Menard  affirms  * 
the  existence  of  polygyny  on  the  authority  of  Diodoms 
Siculus,  who  states  that  in  Egjrpt  the  priests  married 
only  one  wife,   but    that    other   citizens   could    have 
as  many  wives  as  they  pleased,  and  that  all  children 
were  considered  legitimate.     This  applied  even  to  the 
chiklrcn  of  slave  mothers.     M.  Fontane  confirms  the 
opinion  that  polygyny  was  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
at  least  at  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
He  says,^  that  "without  speaking  of  the  harems,  there 
were  at  the  side  of  the  legitimate  wife,  and  associated 
with  her,  concubines  pleasing  to  the  master  by  their 
talent,  their  grace,  or  their  beauty."     These  females, 
who   were   generally   foreigners,   seem   not    to    have 
caused  any   disquietude   to  the  Egyptian    wife,  who 
could  always  retrain  her  influence  over  her  husband  if 
she  became  a  fitting  companion  for  him.    The  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  sentiment  of  love. 
and  married  only  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  family. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if, 
as  M.   Fontane  suggests,*  the   wandering  Egyptians 
of  the  Ancient  Empire  had  a  family  or  a  wife  in  every 
city  and  country  where  they  sojourned.     In  modern 
Egypt  a  man  may,  in  accordance  mth  the  regulation 
of  Mohammed,  have  four  wives,  and  as  many  concu- 
bines as  he  likes,  but  if  he  has  only  one  wife  he  can 
divorce  her,  and  take  another  whenever  he  chooses. 
He  has  only  to  say  to  her,  "  Thou  art  divorced,"  ami 
she  must  return  to  her  friends.* 

»  "  La  vie  priv6e  des  ancieiis,"  T.  ii.  j».  3. 
«  "  Lob  Eg)'pto3  "  (1862),  p.  194.  »  p^.  ci7.,  p.  365. 

Lane's  "Modern  Egyptians,"  vol.  i.  pp.  117,  225. 
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111  motleni  Asia  we  shall  expect  to  find  polygyny 
more  or  less  prevalent  wherever  ilohammeJauism  is 
i-stablished.'  The  condition  of  society  in  this  respect 
is,  however,  far  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  world. 
As  Mr  Bosworth  Smith  remarks,*  Mahammed  "  at 
least  put  some  liraiUitious  on  the  unbounded  licence 
of  Eiistera  polygamy,"  which  among  the  early  Arabs 
iKTmitted  the  acquisition  of  any  number  of  wives. 
In  this  respect  the  Arab  prophet  compares  favourably 
with  the  Hebrew  lawgiver.  The  conneetiuu  of  poly- 
g}'iiy  with  wife-purchase  is  well  shown  in  the  regula- 
tiong  of  Mohammed.  He  expressly  enjoined  the 
propriety  of  tlie  latter,  and  although  the  price  paid  is 
Ctosidered  the  property  of  the  wile,  the  theory  of 
Moslem  law  is  still,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith,'  that  marriage  is  purchjise,  thus  settling  "a 
ix^rniiinent  seal  of  subjection  on  the  female  sex "  by 
I«.-q)ctuating  the  old  miuriage  of  dominion.  It  has 
«*n  maintained  by  a  later  Jewish  writer  that,  although 
wie  Hebrews  practised  polygyny,  monogamy  was  the 
^le  and  polygyny  the  exception.*  M.  Weill  says  also 
tliat  they  prohibited  marriage  with  two  sisters.  This 
^  true,  according  to  Levitical  law,  but  the  maiTiage 
of  Jacob  with  the  two  sisters  Rachel  and  Leah  proves 
"ittt  if  the  rejnilation  then  existed  it  was  disregarded. 
The  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arul>s,  had  also  concubines, 
«*  slave  wives,  in  addition  to  the  legal  wife  or  wives, 

'Polygyny  appears,  however,  to  l>n  imw  iiiri.^  ainnuy  tlio  liiglier 
in  Egj'pt,  and  in  India  amou^  the  MuBsulniana.     Set?  Mr  B. 
's  *•  Mohiimmed  and  Mohamuindaniam  "  (2nd  ed.),  p.  328. 
*  Hid.,  ^,237. 
'" Kinship  iUid  Marriiigo  in  Early  Arabia,"  p.  100. 
*"La  Femme  Jiiivi',"  l.y  M.  Lni.  Weill  (1874),  p.  70.     The 
"xprri^ion  "if  a  man  have  two  wives"  (Lev.  xxL  15)  is  coosistfut 
*llh  polygj-ny  being  exceptional. 
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as  ehown  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchs.     Possibly 
it  may  Ikj  that,  as  asserted  Ijy  the  Rabbins,'  althou^fl 
the    Pentateuch    does    not    forbid    polygj'ny,    it   was 
usually   practised   only   under  special  circumstances. 
Thus,  where  a  women  was  childless,  her  husljand  took 
a  second  wife,  a  nile,  however,  which  is  not  consistenEJH 
with  the  existence  of  the  harems  of  the  kings  nor  witli 
the  polygyny  of  the  patriarchs.     The  strongest  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  belief  that  polygyny  was  not 
a  common  practice  umoog  the  Hebrews,  is  the  fact 
that  after  their  return   from  the  captivity  it  was  no 
more  indulged  in,  no  doubt  owing  to  their  improve<^— 
moral  and   religious  condition.      In    support    of  th<i9 
opinion  that  the  lower  classes  among  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Arabs  were  not  generally  addicted  to  that  practice, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  Moors  of  Northern  Africa,    t 
and  also  the  Berbers,  are  usually  monogamous.'  fl 

That  polyg}Tiy  was  in  use  among  the  Babylonians 
and  Assyriims  is  very  probable,  and  it  is  known  to 
have  been  practised  in  ancient  Persia,  at  least  by  the 
ricli  and  great.  M.  Menard  remarks "  that  "  the 
royal  harem,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  in- 
stitution, hail  an  immense  development  and  a  mag- 
nificence without  equal.  The  historians  show  us  the 
king  surrounded  by  his  concubines,  and  living  never- 
theless with  the  queen,  who  took  no  offence  at  these 
attendants."  The  possession  of  a  large  harem  has 
generally  been  regarded  by  eastern  mouarchs  as  an 
essential  rtM|uirenient,  but  it  is  only  an  extension  of 
the  custom  which  allows  a  man  to  have,  in  addition 
his    lawful    wife,    several    inferior   wives   or   c( 


'  See  "  La  vie  privee  dos  iinciens,"  T.  U.  p.  50. 
*  "Evolution  (.f  Mi.r.rlity,"  vol.  i.  pp.  188,  190,  and  autlaoritie 
'  cit«jd.  3  Qp  g(t^  j  57^ 
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cubines.  Nevertheless,  we  sLall  in  tlie  next  chapter 
see  roaaon  to  believe  that  it  was  not  allowed  by  the 
ancient  Iranians,'  and  the  same  mnst  be  said  of  the 
Aryans  of  India  and  of  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Although  concubinage  was  permitted  among  the 
Greeks  of  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  of  subsequent 
times,  the  practice  of  polygyny,  except  under  special 
circumstances,  was  forbidden.'  The  first  person  named 
in  Roman  history  who  appears  to  have  adopted  that 
practice  was  Mark  Anthony,  but  afterwards  it  became 
not  uncommon,  and  continued  far  down  into  the 
Christian  period.  So  late  as  the  year  726,  a  decretal 
of  Pope  Gregory  II.  tdlowed  a  man  to  marry  a  second 
wife  "  if  the  first  is  infirm  and  incapable  of  conjugal 
functions."  The  system  of  concubinage  was  doubt- 
less known  to  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock,  and 
chiefs  and  great  men  would  always  consider  them- 
selves privileged  in  that  respect.  According  to 
Branicki,''  the  primitive  Slavs  were  polygynists,  and 
their  king,  Vladimir,  before  embracing  Christianity, 
had  no  less  than  eifjht  hundred  concubines  in  three 
diflferent  localities.  That  writer  states  that  even  to 
this  day  there  often  exists  in  the  Russian  mir  a 
singular  fonn  of  incestuous  concubinage.  The  chief 
of  the  family  voluntarily  marries  boys  of  from  eigbt 
to  ten  years  of  age  to  girls  of  from  twenty-five  to 
thuty,  and  then  he  frequently  becomes  the  lover  of 
liis  daughter-in-law,  until  the  legal  husband  reaches 

'  It.  is  said  timt  in  a  juoviuct'  i4  audeiiL  Mi'iiia,  li>  nnikt*  good 
the  ravages  of  war,  thi^  citizens  wore  conipellt^d  »'i>ch  to  Uiki-  st'ven 
^nvw.  In  another  province  wnnit-n  wore  cwnijx-llwl  to  t.-ikr  tive 
kusbancls  owing  to  so  many  women  having  turn  carried  away 
capijvca  of  war,     "  Pop.  Ency.,"  Art.  Pohj<jumij. 

•  "Hial.  tle.s  Grt'cs.,"  hy  Victor  Duruy  (fU.  I88G),  T.  i.  p.  164. 

*  ntreU  by  Dr  lA'l<;iurufau  in  "  Lti  Sotiologie,"  p.  355. 
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the  age  of  puberty.  A  similar  custom  has  been 
rioted  by  Dr  Shortt  as  existing  among  the  Reddies 
of  Soutbern  India ;  tlie  children  arc  fathered  on  the 
boy-husband,  who  iu  due  time  "in  his  turn  takes 
u|)  with  some  other  *  boy's '  wife  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar  to  his  own,  and  procreates  children  for  the 
lioy-husband."*  It  is  difficidt  to  account  for  such  a 
custom  as  this  ;  but  probably  it  is  connected  with 
the  idciiH  which  treat  a  lather  as  holding  his  property 
for  his  new-bom  son,  although  enjoying  its  fruits  until 
the  sou  can  enter  into  possession.^ 

The  facts  referred  to  in  the  preceding  pages  show 
that  on  the  American  Continent,  in  Australia,  and 
Madagascar,  as  well  as  among  the  Ostiaks  of  Siberia 
and  the  early  Hebrews,  polyg}^uy  sometimes  assumed 
the  form  of  marria<jc  with  two  or  more  sisters.  With 
other  peoples,  such  sis  the  New  Zealaudei'S,  the  Mala- 
gasy, the  HiU  Tribes  of  India,  the  early  Hebrews,  the 
ArabSj  and  many  of  the  North  African  peoples,  as  well 
as  among  Mohammedan  peoples  geucraUy,  a  man'.'* 
wives,  although  not  sisters,  are  in  a  position  of 
equality  ^  among  themselves.  In  the  great  majorit)" 
of  eases,  however,  the  first  wife  occupies  a  positior 
of  superiorly,  whether  the  other  women  taken  by  be 
husband  are  infenor  uives,  as  iu  Tahiti  and  so 
other  Polynesian  Islands,  and  in  some  parts  of  t. 
American  Continent,  and  China,  and  in  South  Afric^x^ 
or  concitbines,  as  with  the  Fijiaus,  the  Mayas,  t:-3 
JVIalays,  the  Assamese  tribes,  the  Japanese,  the  Mc^ 

»  "Tmns.  Eth,  Soc,"  X.S.,  vol.  \\\l  p.  194. 

'■*  Tliesu  ideas  are  entortained  by  some  of  l\\v  Poljiiesian  tri 
as  M't'U  as  by  the  Hindoos  to  some  exteut.     Does  uot  the  ciis 
of  a  falhor  tiikiiif;  the  namo  of  his  new  bom  son  sjumg  from 
«inio  source  1     Tlio  sun  is  ti  rciiicjimation  of  the  father. 

■^  This  does  not  ai)ply  to  the  case  of  shl^•o  wivei' 
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nrmese,  the  (vncient  Egyptians,  tho  Persians, 
and  some  other  peoples  l>t'loiiging  to  the  ^Vryau  stock. 
lu  some  cases  ilw  peoples  whose  wives  were  of  equal 
standing  were  allowed  alno  to  have  concubines.  Such 
were  the  early  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  and  probably  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  The  like  privilege  as  tr»  the  enjoy- 
ment of  eoncubincs  wa.s  eonji  lined  with  the  pusssesHion 
i.tf  first  aud  inferior  wives  among  many  of  the  Mexican 
tribes  and  tlie  Incas  of  Peru,  and  still  is  with  some  of 
the  tribes  of  Ifadagascar.  The  Siamese  occupy  the 
iJmost  unique  position  of  having  four  classes  of  wives, 
of  which,  however,  the  slave  wife  answers  to  the  con- 
cubines of  other  forms  of  polygpiy.  The  phases  of 
this  custom  may  be  practically  divided  into  (a)  those 
in  which  all  a  man's  wives  have  equal  rights,  (//)  and 
those  where  there  is  a  superior  wife  (or  wives)  and 
inferior  ones,  the  latter  being  sometimes  legal  wives, 
and  at  others  slave  wives  or  concubines. 

This   classification  may  be  useful,  but  it  docs  not 
show  that  the  several  phases  of  polygyny  have  any 
relation  to  race,  nor  does  it  throw  much  light  on  the 
causes  which  give  rise  to  the  practice,  which  causes 
can  be  ascertained  only  from  the  circumstances  of  par- 
ticular cases.     From  a  consideration  of  tliesc  we  may 
infer  that,  although  in  many  instances  man's  luxury 
and  sensuality  lead  to  polygyny,  yet  in  other  cases  it 
is  due  to  social   conditions  over  which  man   has  no 
control.     The  views  hitherto  held  on  this  subject  are 
far  from   satisfactory.     Lord   Kames   nftirracd  '   that 
"  polygamy "  sprang  up   in  countries   where   women 
are  treated  as  inferior  beings,  and  that  it  can  never 
take  place  where  the  two  sexes  arc  held  to  be  of  equal 
r.    He  adds  that  for  this  reason  polygamy  was 

etches  of  the  History  of  Man"  (ed.  1819),  vol.  I  p.  250, 


never  known  anions^  tlie  nortliera  uiitions 
In  confinuatiou  of  this  stak'uieut  lie  nit-ntions  that 
Saxo  Grammatieus,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Denmark 
in  the  twelfth  century,  "  gives  no  hint  of  polygamy 
even  among  kings  and  prinees,"  and  that  Crautz,  in 
his  history  of  the  Saxous,  afMrms  that  polygamy  was 
never  known  among  tlie  northern  nations  of  Eurt»pe.*i 
This  observation  is  coniiniied  by  all  other  writers,  and 
Scheffer  in  particular  states  that  neither  polygamy  nor 
divorce  was  ever  heard  of  in  Lajdand,  nc^t  even  during 
paganism. 

As  to  polygyny  itself,  Lord  Karnes  declares '  it 
be  an  infringement  of  the  hiw  of  nature,  liasing  hisj 
opinion  on  the  false  assumption  that,  "in  all  eountrieaj 
and  at  all  times,"  males  and  feniale.s  are  equal  in  num-| 
biT,  and  supporting  it  by  the  consideration  that  "  the! 
God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal  society,  not  only 
making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the  princijile  of  eh«astity  J 
irdiereiit  in  our  nature. '^     Polygynists  would  probably™ 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  this  contention,  that  they 
find  their  conjugal  society  agreeable,  and  the  second 
part  is  scarcely  supported  by  the  fticts  referred  to  in 
these  pages.     The  practice  of  polygyny  is  traced  by 
Lord  Kames  to  two  sources — "  first,  from  savage  man-l 
ners,  once  universal ;  and,  next,  from  voluptiiousnesa 
in  warm  climates,  which  instigates  men  of  wealth  to| 
trausgreSvS  every  rule  of  tempurauce."     On  the  fii-st  oV 
these  points   he   says  that   the  low  condition  of  the 
female  sex  among  savages  and  barbarians  paved  the  i 

'  The  Scandinavians,  or,  at  lenst,  LIig  Icelanders,  had,  in  addi- 
tion to  u  lawful  wife,  a  recognised  coucubino.  According  to 
Tacitus,  moreover,  the  richer  German  nobles  sometimes  had  several 
wives  for  the  purpose  of  jiddLuy  to  their  iinpurtance.  See  Mallet's 
"Northern  AiiLi.i."  (Dolui's  ed.),  p.  202. 

^  Oj/.  cit.,  i.  277  ft  seq. 
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way  to  polygamy.  Women  by  mari-iage  became  slaves, 
and  it  was  the  UDiversal  practice  for  a  man  who  piU'ted 
with  his  daughter  to  be  a  slave  to  require  a  valuable 
eoDsidcratioii  for  her.  JVIoreover,  as  a  muu  can  pur- 
chase as  many  slaves  as  he  likeSj  so  he  can  take  as 
many  wives  as  he  pleases.  Thus  "  the  low  condition 
of  woman  among  bai'baritms  introduced  the  purchasing 
them  for  wives,  and,  consequently,  polygtimy.'' 

The  answer  to  this  reasoning  is  twuiold — first,  wives 
among  savages  or  barbarians  practising  polygyny  arc 
not  always  treated  as  slaves  ;  and,  secondly,  fathers 
selling  their  daughters  for  wives  do  not  knowingly 
sell  them  into  slavery.  That  the  condition  of  womun 
among  the  lower  races  is  often  not  much  better  than 
slavery  may  be  granted,  but  in  many  cascH,  as  we  shall 
Bee,  it  is  far  otherwise.  As  to  wife  purchase,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  ideas  which  govern  such  a 
transaction  are  veiy  different  from  those  which  guide 
ions  under  similar  circumstances  in  mouogamatic 

ieties.  When  the  savage  buys  a  girl  to  be  his  wife, 
it  is  for  the  pui'pose  of  having,  if  not  a  companion,  a 
helpmate,  and  a  mother  of  his  children,  and  her  father 
parts  with  her  for  those  objects.  Probably  the  treat- 
ment the  woman  will  receive  from  her  husband  is  not 
considered  by  any  one,  and  it  will  depend  in  great 
measure  on  her  own  conduct.  The  other  source  of 
polygyny  mentioned  by  Lord  Kames,  opulence  in  a 
hot  climate,  is  a  true  one,  but  it  is  e\idently  not  the 
efficient  cause  of  polygyny  as  a  developed  syst^'.m 
among  the  lower  races. 

Very  little  light  has  been  thrown  by  more  modem 
writers  on  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  systematic  polygyny.  Sir  John  Lubbock  has 
treated  the  matter  incidentally  but  not  exhaustively. 
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He  myh^  that  the  rdatiaus  L'siating  between  husband 
and  wife  in  tho  lower  races  of  man  are  sufficient  to 
roraovfi  all  Murpriae  at^tht^  prevalence  of  polygyny 
(polygiimy).  He  aupposea  that  much  influence  must 
bo  twonljod  to  other  causes.  Thus,  "  in  all  tropical 
ivgions  girls  become  man'iageable  very  young  ;  their 
bounty  ia  acquired  early,  and  soon  fades,  while  men, 
«ui  tiie  crmtniry,  rctmn  tlieir  fi  11  powera  much  longer. 
Honce,  whrn  lovi»  tlcpouds,  lOt  on  a  similarity  of 
t^iatos,  purHuit«,  or  symp;ithiei*,  but  entirely  on  external 
attnutiona/  we  cannot  wonder  that  every  man  who  is 
able  to  do  ko  pnivides  himself  with  n  succes.siou  of 
favountes,  even  when  the  lii-i*t  wife  remains  not  only 
nomiually  tlie  head,  but  really  his  confidant  and 
adviser."  We  ap[>ear  to  have  here,  in  other  terms,  the 
two  eausoiS  of  jH^lyg}-ny  given  by  Lord  Kames,  that  is, 
tho  lower  condition  of  women  leadinor  through  wdfe- 
jnnvhase  to  polyg\"ny.  and  the  voluptuousness  which 
induces  the  wealthy  to  acquire  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Sir  John  I.ubKx'k  gives  another  cause  for  polygyny 
which  undoubtevlly  is  often  oj^»erative,  the  length  of 
tin\e  which,  among  some  poi^ples  not  having  domesti- 
oat<\l  animalss,  elaj^st^s  Wtween  the  birth  of  a  child  and 
its  being  wt^amni  We  shiill  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  this  ^nnnt. 

Pr  Mvxrg^m  siws  little  dirwtly  as  to  the  origin  of 
jK>lygyuy.  When  criticising  I>r  MXennan  s  views  as 
to  the  pA'valenct*  of  polyandry,  he  remarks'  that  the 
Malayan.  Turanian,  and  Oanowuniau  systems  of  e*>n- 
sangiuuity  and  atKuity  "  bring  to  light  forms  of  p<Jy- 
S^'uy  anvl   poI\"*udry   which  have   intiuencevi  human 
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iiffairs,  because  they  were  as  universal  in  prevalence  as 
tbese  systems  were,  when  they  respectively  came  into 
^listence."  In  the  Malayan  system,  the  marital  group 
was  formed  of  men  living  in  polygyny  and  of  women 
living  in  polyandry.  In  tlie  other  systems,  punalua 
wfw  found  in  either  of  two  forms,  in  one  of  whicli  tlic 
group  was  founded  on  tlie  brotherhood  of  the  husbands, 
and  in  the  other  it  was  based  on  the  sisterhood  of  the 
^ves.  These  systems,  says  Dr  Jlorgan,  exhiV>it  ''the 
forms  of  polygyny  and  polyandry  with  which  ethnology 
is  concerned."  According  lu  tliis  view,  we  may  regard 
Hjgjny  as  a  relic  of  one  phase  of  the  punalua.  system, 
and  we  shall  expect  to  jBud  it  most  prevalent  among 
the  peoples  showing  traces  of  that  phase,  tliat  is,  the 
Turanian  and  the  American  (Ganowanian)  families. 
As  to  the  foi-mer,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  polygyny 
IS  very  widely  spread,  but,  if  what  has  been  said  above 
•«  Correct,  chieHy  of  the  kind  which  allows  a  man  to 
^ave  several  concubines  in  addition  to  his  legal  wife. 
^  to  the  latter,  Dr  Morgan  affirms'  that  polygyny  is 
'Wed   by   usage   among    the   American   aborigines 


erally.  He  adds,  however,  that  it  was  never  pre- 
^«fnt  to  any  considerable  extent,  from  the  iuabihty 
f  persons  to  support  more  than  one  fixmily.  When 
^t  Was  practised  the  additional  wives  were  usually  the 
Ulsters  of  the  first  wife,  to  whom  a  man  was  entitled 
^^  marrying  the  eldest  daughter  in  a  family.  Ur 
"organ's  theory  does  not,  however,  offer  any  explana- 
"'^Q  of  the  existence  of  polygyny  among  peoples 
^**itle  of  the  Malayan,  Turanian,  and  Ganowanian 
8,  and  proljably  in  all  those  cases  its  origin  must, 
^ttced  to  special  causes  independent  of  any  earlier 
'y^tem  of  marriage.     If  so,  there  is  no  reason  why 

»"  Ancient  Society,"  p.  161. 
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polygyny  should  in  any  Ciisc  be  depeudent  on  any 
such  .system. 

Even  if  we  admit  that  polygyny  may  in  some  cases 
be  a  relic  of  an  earlier  phase  of  punaliia,  other  causas 
may  be  assigned  for  its  prevalence  among  many  of  the 
peoples  who  at  one  time  practised  it,  if  they  do  so  no 
longer.  Those  causes  are,  Jirsij  the  sterility  of  the 
first  mfe  ;  secondly,  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  woman  suckles  her  child  ;  thirdhf,  the  sexual  i"e- 
tpiiremcnts  of  man  while  leading  a  hunting  or  pastoral 
mode  of  life  ;  fourtJily,  the  accidental  scai'city  of  men  ; 
and,  fifthhj,  the  luxury  or  sensuality  of  man,  or  tlie 
desire  for  influence  and  power.  That  in  nearly  all  these 
ciiises  the  polygyuous  habit  is  associated  with  the 
practice  of  wife  purchase  is  not  improbable.  The  fact 
has  an  imjjortaut  lieariug  on  the  effect  of  that  habit  on 
the  condition  of  womtm  and  society.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  causes  of  polygyny,  the  sterility  of  the  first 
wife,  we  have  an  illustration  of  this  in  the  history 
of  Jacob.'  The  Hebrew  patritu'ch  had  nuirried  Leah 
!iud  Rachel,  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  his  motlier's 
brother.  Leah  bore  children,  but  Rachel  was  barren, 
and  being  envious  of  her  sister,  she  gave  Jacob  her 
hantlmaid  to  wife.  This  example  was  foUow'ed  after- 
wards by  Leah  when  she  ceased  to  bear  children.  The 
polygjTiy  of  the  Chinese  is  in  most  cases  connected 
with  the  want  of  children,  the  second  wife  usually 
beiug  taken  with  the  consent  of  the  first  wife  when 
she  is  childlc&s.*  This  cii-cumstance  is,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  next  chapter,  a   sutficient  ground  of  divorce 


'  Gen.  xxix.  xxx. 

'  According  to  Archdeacon  Gray,  the  strong  desire  for  ofT^pring, 

especially  for  male  offspring,  is  a  chief  cause  of  Chinese  poly- 

f,     Oji  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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among  the  Cliiuesc,  and  with  tlie  Japanese  it  justifies 
the  repudiation  of  a  wife  without  the  allowance  of  any- 
thing for  her  support.  The  Hindoos  also  arc  allowed 
to  marry  a  second  wife  if  the  first  one  continues  child- 
less after  long  eohabitiition.  It  is  strange  that  the 
Juangs,  one  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  hiU  tribes  of 
India,  practise  polygyny  only  where  a  man  has  no 
family  by  his  first  wife.  Snch  is  the  case  also  among 
some  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes.  Polygyny,  on  the 
ground  simply  of  a  wife's  childlessness,  would  probably 
be  more  common  if  sterility  were  not  so  usual  a  ground 
of  divorce.  That  condition  may  lead  to  polygyny  in 
an  indirect  manner,  as  where  a  man  dies  witliout 
children,  and,  in  accordance  with  a  custom  already 
Biinctioned,  his  brother  or  other  relation,  who  has 
already  a  wife,  takes  his  widow  to  raise  up  children 
to  him. 

A  second  cause  of  polyg}'ny  is  the  long  period  during 
which  women  among  the  lower  races  suckle  their  chil- 
di'eu,  and  probably  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  polygyny.  Dr  Livingstone  referred  to  the 
previdence  among  the  African  peoples  of  the  habit, 
which  Avas  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a-s  appeal's 
from  the  discourse  of  the  scribe  Ani,  who  reminds  his 
son  that  his  mother  had  suckled  him  for  three  years.* 
Dobritzhofl^er  remtirks,  in  relation  to  the  Abipones  of 
Paraguay,  that  *'  the  mothers  suckle  their  children  for 
three  yesirs,  during  which  tune  they  have  no  conjugal 
intercourse  with  their  husbands,  who,  tired  of  this  long 
delay,  often  marry  another  wife."  In  Fiji  the  relatives 
of  a  woman  would  consider  it  a  public  insult  if,  before 
her  child  is  weaned,  at  the  end  of  the  customaiy  three 
or  four  yeai-s,  another  child  were  boru.^     Among  the 

•  Lenoniiaut,  "Hist.  Amc.  Je  rOrient,"  T.  iii.  p.  142. 
=»  "  A  Mission  to  Viti,"  by  Dr  iSerthold  Seemann,  p.  191. 
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■  Timihr  ideas  an^  current,  but  a  man  is  expw! 
<»  CWiw  colwbitation  with  his  wife  when  she  has  o( 
fynit^t  Any  violation  of  this  rule  is  supposed 
only  to  cause  the  child  to  become  sickly,  but  to  provoke 
the  displeasure  of  the  ancestors,  and  bring  misfortune 
on  all  the  membei*s  of  the  family.  Archdeacon  Gray 
refei's  to  the  case  of  a  young  Chinese  gentleman  being 

>vercly  chastised  by  his  parents  for  a  violation  of  td 
role  of  abstinence,^  It  would  be  surprising  if,  under 
?ucl»  circumstances,  polygyn}'  were  not  indulged 
And  probably  in  the  custom  of  husband  and  wife 
maining  apart  until  a  child  had  been  weaned,  or 
IMteti  the  practice  of  concubinage.  This  is  distinc 
ttwn  the  marriage  of  secondary  or  inferior  wives,  ai^ 
\ilMv  have  origitmted  in  a  wife's  "  handmaid  "  templl 
iqtfiU*  tnking  ihr  place  of  her  mistress,  the  children  <m 
iW  handmaid  being  treated  as  those  of  the  wife  if  the 
ImiCf  hfts  none  of  her  own,  as  in  the  case  of  Bilhah, 
(jiawfanH  of  Rachel.' 

^  (hird  source  of  polygyny  has  sometimes 
|||#  UMHpiftlity  of  the  sexes.     Where   men   are 
^MMK'^^^t!^   than   women,  polyandry  may  result, 
iif  llw^   opposite    state   of  things  should   occur  tl 
^Mkv   Ih»    the    practice    of  polygyny.      Mention 
Illf^H^v  U'ou  made  of  the  Median  mode  of  repairin 
|||i|  K«»   »>f   jKipulation   by  compelling  men   to  u' 
m"^^^  wives.     An   analogous  c-ase   is  said  to  hfl 
v*cvur\vvl   in    Iceland   lees   than   two    himdred 

uKK     lAM^l    Kami's  mentions  this  fact,  as  shoT 


^  <^  tA.  ««L  L  ^  1^^ 
;*  -M  W  (k#  **l*w  of  tUBdnaMn**  tSxpr  chiki-beving,  &c.,  ^ 
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that  if  shame,  consequent  on  the  loss  of  chastity,  is 
[removed,  the  natural  appetite  will  prevail-  He  says, 
"In  the  year  1707,  a  contagious  distemper  having 
•  carried  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Iceland,  the  King  of  Denmark  fell  on  a  device  to 
repeople  the  country,  which  suci.-eeded  to  his  wish. 
A  law  was  made  authorising  young  women  in  that 
i^sjand  to  have  bastards,  even  to  the  number  of  six, 
without  wounding  their  reputation.  The  young  \\'omen 
were  so  zealous  to  repeople  their  country,  that  after 
a  few  years  it  was  found  proper  to  abrogate  the  law."  * 
The  greater  number  of  women  tlian  of  men  among 
the  Jonadies  of  Southern  India  is  the  reason  assimied 
for  the  practic:e  by  them  of  polyg}'ny ;  and  a  similar 
8tiite  of  things,  which  might  easily  be  brought  alK)Ut 
%■  the  ravages  of  war,  would,  under  the  conditions  of 
savage  life,  nearly  always  lead  to  the  same  practice. 
Such  is,  indeed,  sixid  by  Mr  Catlin  ^  to  have  been 
the  case  with  the  natives  of  North  America,  among 
^hom,  owing  to  constant  warfare,  men  were  much 
few  numerous  tliau  women. 

kfoitTtnf^owrcQ  of  polygyny  may  be  found  in  the 
wigences  of  a  wandering  life.  Reference  htis  aln.-ady 
Wn  made "  to  M.  Fontanc's  suggestion  that  in  ancient 
E?5^t  a  traveller  might  have  a  family  or  a  wife  in 

'  0]).  eit.,  voL  i.  \).  281.  Lird  Kumes  states  also  tliat  in  Wales 
wul  ui  the  Highl.irula  of  ScotluinI,  it  was  scarce  n  disgracu  for  a 
Jnung  woiimii  U»  havo  a  baatard,  ami  he  rcfnrs  tri  otlior  cascH  of  lui- 
dva-stity  before  niarringn.  That  k'liii-iit  feeling  a{tjM?iirs  to  have 
•"^•^u  k«8  sliowii  in  Luwlimd  Scotlund  than  iu  England,  if  \vu  may 
•ceepi  the  statement  of  Mr  Thos.  Dc  Quiiiccy  when  speaking  of 
luanicn  of  Wefitmori-land.  "  Selections  Gnivu  and  Gay," 
12. 
Awf-rican  Indians,"  vol.  i.  i*.  118. 
192. 
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every  citj  where  he  sojouraed.  On  the  same  principle 
the  pastoral  life  was,  according  to  Mr  Fenton,*  accom- 
panied by  polygyny  among  the  early  Hebrews.  We 
may  thus  explain  much  that  is  strange  in  the  social 
relations  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  exhibit  marriage  in 
most  of  its  phases,  and  in  the  marital  system  of  the 
Australians,  wliii-h  provides  every  man  with  a  wife, 
as  every  woman  with  a  husband,  wherever  they  may 
be. 

The  ffih  and  last  source  of  polygyny  to  be  re- 
ferreiF  tti,  is  the  desire  for  more  than  one  wife  which 
distingnislies  peoples  all  (.tver  the  world,  arising  not 
fi'om  the  causes  hitherto  mentioned,  but  from  various 
motives,  such  as  the  love  of  wealth  or  influence  wliich 
are  supposed  to  attend  the  possession  ttf  several  Avives 
or  a   numerous  progeny,  or  the  cravings  of  sensual 
appetite.     The   last   named   motive   is   dwelt  on  by 
Lord  Karnes  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  polygyny. 
He  says,  that  in  hot  climates  men  have  *'  a  burning 
appetite  for  animal  enjoyment ;  and  women  become 
old    and   lose    the    prolific    quality  at  an   age  which 
carries   them   little   beyond   the   prime   of  hfe   in   a 
temperate  climate."     He  adds,  "These  circumstances 
dispose  men  of  opulence  to  purchase  their  wives,  that 
they  may  not  be  confined  to  one ;  and  purchase  they 
must ;  for  no  man,  without  a  valuable  consideration, 
will  surix^nder  his  daughter  to  be  one  of  many  who 
are  destined  to  gratify  the  carnal  appetite  of  a  single 
man,"     I' u  fortunately  for  this  argument,  it  is  by  no 
means  unusual  in  some  countries  for  the  harems  of 
tlic  gi-cat  to  be  recruited  by  gift  rather  than  by  pur- 
chiiflc.     Thus,  in  Cambodia,'  it  is  not  uncommon  for 

>  "  Rirly  Hebrew  Life"  (1880),  p.  13. 
"  Mourn,  *>/>.  «V.,  vol  L  p.  344. 
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the  father  of  a  family  to  oifer  one  of  his  daughters 

fco    a   great   personage   in   acknowledgment    of  some 

favour  he  luas  received.     The   ini-Icha   or   concubines 

of  this  sort  ai'c  better  regarded  than  othci's,  and  often 

they  receive  the  title  of  propon  wives.     In  Uganda ' 

ftthe  governors  of  districts  present  their  pretty  daughters 

to  the  king,  \vho  on  the  otlier  hand  rewards  them  by 

_  presents  of  a  similar  description,  a  custom  practised 

I  also  in  Siam.     In  Uganda   many  men  obtain  wives 


by  exchaujiinrr   daufcl iters  with    each  other.     This  is 


not  an  unusual  mode  of  proceeding  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  perpetuation  of  the  monopoly  of 
women  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  by  the  older  men 
of  the  tribe  among  the  Australians  is,  according  to 
■Mr  Howitt,'  "  encouraged  by  those  interested  in  it 
having  sisters  or  daughter  to  exchange  with  each 
other  for  wives."  It  is  aided,  moreover,  by  the 
custom  of  betrothal  when  girls  are  very  young,  and 
even  mere  infants,  which  "  occurs  all  over  Australia 
ui  tribes  whose  customs  prove  them  to  stand  low 
"iown  a.s  regards  other  tribes  in  social  development." 
That  plan,  if  fully  earned  out,  would  result  in  a 
Perfect,  monopoly  of  \v^ves,  but  it  would  also  secure 
'"^r  the  females  marriage  with  luisbands  whom  their 
lather  and  fi-iends  approved  of.  The  custom  of  be- 
trothal is  very  widely  spread  among  peoples  of  all 
tle^ees  of  culture,  polygynous  and  otherwise,  and 
^though  it  is  often  associated  with  wife  purchase, 
It  generally  supposes  a  certain  degi'ee  of  preference 
^^  the  part  of  one  t>r  both  of  the  persons  affianced. 
'be  fact  is  that  the  connection  between  wife  pur- 
*^"ase  and  polygyny  is  purely  accidental,     Tlie  former 

'  Siqjru,  \i.  Vj\. 

•  "  Kmnilaroi  iiiul  Kurniii,"  ]i.  355. 
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practice  is  prevalent  also  among  poljandrous  race8» 
and  the  latter  might  exist  quite  as  widely  if  wive 
were  obtained  otherwise  than  by  purchase.     A  womn 
is  sold  to  her  busbaml  by  her  father  or  relations  in 
pursuance  of  the  natural  right  they  claim  to  her  andj 
her  offspring,  and  not   because  she  is  to  become 
victim  to  a  man's  arbitrary  will   or   passions,     Tk 
higher  the  price  i>aid  for  her  the  more  highly  is  she] 
considered  by  herself  and  her  neigblwurs. 

It  by  no  means  follows,  moreover,  that  because  a 
ricli  man   in    a   hot   climate    has   several   wives,   bofl 
acquires  them  tlu'ougli  a  burning  appetite  for  auioiiil 
I'lijoyment.     Where  this  Ls  the  case  it  will  be  chiefly 
rtiuoug  peoples  who  practise  concubinage  rather  than 
polygyny  proper.     The  desire  for  wealth  and  influence^ 
is,  however,  as  strong  in  the  East  as  in  the  West,  and 
it  has  probably  more  to  do  with  the  practice  of  poly- 
gyny than  the  love  of  pleasure.     Thus,  in  Fiji,  a  man's 
social  position  depends  on  the  number  of  his  wives.^ 
Again,  among  the  New  Zealandcrs,  the  number  of 
man's  wives  adds  to  his  importtince,  "  each  having  hei 
own  mara,   or  fai-m,  and  retainers,  according  to  her 
raidv  ;  and  furnishing  her  share  of  the  supplies  for  the 
e.Hital)lishment     When  a  chief  had    several  wives  he 
could  then  entertain  gneats  without  feai'  of  scai'city, 
III  id  tins  was  a  sign  of  greatness."'-     A  similar  testi- 
mony iH   borne   by  (Jatbn  in   relation  to  the    North 
AmeriaiM    liidian.s,   who  desire  a   plurality  of  wivea^ 
owing  to  the  advaut^ige  to  be  gained  by  having  a" 
"Mtock  of  labourens "  by  whom  a  man's  wealth  may 
I  If   iucrpaHcd.'^     On   the  Asiatic   continent  the  sami 

'  iVitclmnrs*  "Polynesian  Eeiiiiuiscences,"  p.  372. 
•Tn.vlorV  •'!<■  Ika  c  Miiui,"  p.  337. 
'Oik  nt,  i.  IKS. 
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prevail.     Among  some  of  tbe  Al>ar  tribes  tho 

uumber  of  a  man's  wives  is  held  to   be  a  teat  of  his 

wealth  and  consequence/     Such  is  also  said  to  be  a 

wchief  cause  of  polygyny  among  the  Malagasy.     Wealth 

nnd  influence  attends  the  possession  not  of  wives  only, 

but  also  of  children.      The  desire  for  offspring,  and 

indeed  for  a  numerous  progeny,  has  always  affected 

the  Eastern  mind.     The  "  quiver  full  of  arrows  "  was 

a  joy  to  the   Hebrew,  especially  if  the  arrows  were 

boys,  as  it  enabled  him  to  "  meet  the  enemy  in  the 

I  gate."  It  was  the  same  also  among  the  early  Aryans, 
imd  although  the  desii-e  Wiw  not  associated  with  any 
special  phiise  of  marriage,  it  might  in  many  cases  be 
a  strong  motive  in  favom-  of  polygyny.  Whatever 
effect  this  custom  may  have  on  the  general  population, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  under  it  men  ofteu  have  very 
j     largft  fainilies.* 

That  polygyny  is  usually  attended  by  a  degrading 
influeDce  on  the  condition  of  woman  is  probably  true 
"U  the  whole.  Lord  Kames  gives,^  after  Gumilla,  tho 
p:«thetic  complaint  made  by  an  ludiim  woman  when 
"sked  why  she  had  destroyed  her  fcmjde  infant. 
After  describing  the  miserable  lot  of  the  Indian  wife, 
''Qe  gaid,  "  A  young  wife  is  brought  i!i  upon  us,  who  is 
iHirmitted  to  abuse  us  and  om"  childi-eu,  because  we 
"re  no  longer  regarded."  It  can  hardly  be  denied, 
inoreovor,  that  polygyny  is  often  attended  with  dele- 
terious social  effects  through  the  artificial  scarcity  of 
^ive3,  caused  by  the  monopoly  of  women,  or  by  the 
"'gb  value  set  upon  them.     Thus,  among  the  Aus- 

'"  Wad  Tribes  of  India,"  p.  1G3. 

'Ibn  Egyptian  King,  Knni.ses    11.,    is  Boid   to   have   had    170 
'  I'Mjvu,  of  whom  69  were  sons.    Fontanc,  "  Les  Egyptcs,"  p.  363. 
'¥  <^U.,  \.  288. 
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tralian  aborigines,  the  monopoly  of  trcansL  hf  tke  old 
men  is  accountable  for  some  of  iht  •j^^xskmable  in- 
cidents connected  with   their  numsaise  ^¥sc<3n.    In 
ancient  Arabia  the  prices  asked  for  wnboi  xxjaigi  the 
name  of  mahr,  the  dowry  paid  to  t&e^  wife's  &dwr  ot 
kin,  were  often  so  high  that  many  is&at  eoaid  not 
afford  to  have  a  wife,  and  con^EiqriKfach-  d^ey  resorted 
to  zina  "fornication."*     Acccwdii^  rt*  a&odbo- writer, 
polygyny  results  "  in  the  sabofdinackat.  if  ihoc  degrada- 
tion, of  the  female  sex,  especialhr  wixh  fee^Ais  who.  like 
the  Hebrews  and  Arabs,  have  a  elass  of  seeondai}'  or 
slave  wives."*     On  the  Gold  Coast,  poirgyiiy  appears 
to  be  employed  for  a  peculiar  purpose.     It  b  east«nary 
for  the  wealthy  classes  to  keep  a  Dumber  of  wumen  ^ 
wives,  some  of  whom  are  "  pawiks  "^  aifid  slaves^  and  i* 
is  notorious,  aajs  Mr  &odie  CmicksluuLk,^  that  ma^T 
of  these  women  are  ma£ntain€d  for  the  exp«ss  parpoo*^ 
of  "ensnaring  the  unsuspecting  wicK  tlieir  Wandi^' 
ments,  and  carry  on  their  in&XDoos  traide  with  t^^ 
«.t>nnivance  of  their  husbands.^     They  are  thus  instil' 
menc^  in  consigning  **  a  numerw£^  botiv  of  victims  *^ 
Wuvlage."    The  practice  here  eoodemned  b  not  unusat^ 
muv^tig  {wples  of  a  low  degree  of  euhuie,  but  it    ^^ 
?!^^Uivvitt  met  with  under  so  comi^eated  a  fonn. 

Thv^t  vre  m»y  be  able  to  judge  as  to  the  actu.^ 
v*jvr.*ti\^;  v^t"  {v^ly^nmy.  as  compared  witli  other  priniu*' 
liw  5\>ti('«u^  ot'  ui*niage,  it  is  advisable  to  give  soeC*-* 
tut'wrtUs^l^Nti  *<  tv^  the  position  as&igOfed  to  wom^^ 
»mvxtv^  jv\^j>W  vxt'  a  l»>w  degree  of  culture.  It  h^^ 
Uvu  *iu^\vu  that  the  abiL«igiiKS  of  Aostcilia  prvsei:^ 
iu  tlvetr  "^grv^up  marriage"  the  nearest  ap|»roach  t^^ 
the  UK^it  simple  phice  d"  the  law  of  marriage.     Arnoi*  1 

^  S-£fmj^  p.  *S.  J  FittCoo.  'jff^  «/.,  p.  13. 

^  -  Ei^«hiii  Tears  on.  zbi  Ck'ii  Cc*sC^"'  tv'L  L  p^  325. 
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lem,  also,  woman  is  probably  at  a  point  of  dcgrada- 
ioii  lower  tban  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.     In 
)uth    Australia  the   native    woman    is   said^  to    be 
an  absolute  slave.     She  is  ti-eated  with  the  greatest 
ci-uelty  and  indignity,  hiis  to  do  all  laborious  work, 
knd    to   cany   all    the   burthens.     For   the    slightest 
offence  or  dereliction  of  duty  she   is  beaten  witlj  a 
w<ai.ldy  or  a  yam  stick,  and  not  unfrequently  speared. 
The  records  of  the  Sujjremc  Court  of  Adelaide  furnish 
numberless  instances  of  blacks  being  tried  for  murder- 
ing their  lubms.     Tlie  woman's  life  is  of  no  account 
if  her  husband  chooses  to  destroy  it,  and  no  one  ever 
attempts  to  protect  or  take  her  part  under  any  circum- 
Btances.  .  .  .  The  condition  of  the  native  woman  is 
wretched  and  miserable  in  the  extreme  ;  in  fact,  in  no 
savage  nation  of  which  there  is  any  record  can  it  be 
vorse." 

The  Polynesian  Islanders,  who  in  their  punalua 
li&d  a  modified  phase  of  group  maiTiage,  differed 
somewhat  among  themselves  in  their  treatment  of 
^v  female  sex.  In  New  Zealand,  when  the  island 
^as  first  discovered,  women  were  "  looked  upon  ;is 
I'cings  calculated  for  the  mere  satisfaction  of  brutal 
'Appetites,  nor  treated  better  than  beasts  uf  burden, 
without  being  allowed  to  have  the  least  will  of  their 
owu."  Boys  would  even  throw  stones  at  their  mothei-s, 
•^r  beat  them  without  their  fathers'  interference.'^  Dr 
Forstcr  remarks,  that  the  females  at  Tanua,  JMalHeollo, 
^d  New  Caledonia  were  not  in  a  much  happier  con- 
dition than  those  of  New  Zealand,  "as  they  were 
<>blige(l  to  carry  burdens,  and  take  upon  themselves 

'"Native  TriWs  of  South  Australia"  (1879),  IiitrLnl.,  by  Mr  J. 
liWwdf.,  p.  17. 
'  F.imUr's  *'  Olwervutione,"  p.  418, 
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•v<fT  kbonoQS  and  toilsome  part  of  domestic  busi- 
MtesBk'*  It  would  appear  to  have  been  the  same  ou  the 
Sauilvrich  Islands.  Here  women  of  all  ranks  were 
■object  to  oppressive  tabus,  in  accordance  with  which 
tliev  could  not  eat  with  men ;  "  their  houses  and 
their  labours  were  distinct ;  their  aliment  was  st^par- 

Icly  prepared.  A  female  child  from  birth  to  death 
was  allowed  no  food  that  had  touched  its  father's 
dish."  Many  kinds  of  food  were  forbidden  to  women, 
•ud  whatever  was  savoiuy  or  pleasant  was  reserved 
for  man's  own  use,  Mr  Jarves  asserts'  that  the 
Hawaiian  woman  "  was  excused  fix>m  no  labours, 
exceptmg  such  as  were  altogether  too  arduous  for 
h&t  weaker  frame.  When  young  and  beautifiU  a 
victim  of  sensuality ;  when  old  and  useless,  of 
itality.**  He  might  justly  say  that  her  lot  w 
than  that  of  her  sex  generally  in  the  Southe 
tBilftW^*  In  Tahiti  and  the  Society  Islands  wome: 
irere  never  alloweil  to  eat  with  men,  and  Dr  Fors 
ivgariUnl  this  custom  as  a  relic  of  a  state  of  subjectio: 

\\  hich  women  were  there  formerly  held.  He  states,' 
.u  wiver,  that  in  those  islands  women  were  permitted 
U»  mix  in  all  societies,  and  to  converse  freely  with 
^wn'botly  without  distinction,  and  that  their  swee 
new  of  tom|H^r  and  winning  manner  secures  them  * 
just  and  moileiate  inlluence  in  domestic  and  ev 
lUtblio  aflaire*"  The  female  sex  were  found  to 
vui  va\  ^\iuality  with  men  also  in  the  Friendly  Islands 

.    ■    ■^'  :  and  such  would  appear  to  Im*  the 

^  ,  ,  .-, ,  where  the  women  are  held  in  much 

»^^),.  .  u,  arc  treated  with  great  attention,  aud 
alV   *U|^w«,"«il   not   to  do  anything  Imt  what  justi 

.^  v4  tlt^  H.ivraiiiiiu  or  Sandvridi  Islands"  (1S43),  p.  B4. 
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belongs  to  them.'  The  social  position  of  the  female 
sex  iu  the  Polyuesiaii  Islands  is  thus  seen  to  have 
been  on  the  whole  mucli  superior  to  that  of  women 
among  the  Australians.  Dr  Forster  asserts  *  that 
iDonogamy  wa.s  almost  umvcrsally  ju-actiacd  by  the 
peoples  of  the  South  Sciis,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
terefore,  that  wlicn  such  was  the  case,  women  were 
lore  highly  esteemed, 

Anioug   the   allied    i*aee   of  Madagascar,  although 

omen  "  are  not  reduced  to  the  humiliating  state  of 

egr:idation    in    which   they  are   fouud   among  some 

civiUsed  portions  of  the  human  race,"  yet  they  arc 

■  from  being  treat^id  a.s  the  equal  of  man.     Woman 

there,  says  the  Eev.  Wm.  Ellis,^  "  held  in  esteem 

iwefly  as  the  creature  of  his  caprice  and  ungoverned 

r*ssions,  or  of  his  .sordid  and  heartless  avarice."     The 

^*^lagasy   husband   had    almost    absolute    power    of 

B^^^rce,  and  where  this  followed  on  a  dispute  which 

T^  to  the  wife  lunuing  avvay  to  her  parents  or  rela- 

^^t»8,  ho  often   treated  her  personally  with  extreme 

^'^elty,  and  exercised  his  power  in  such  a  manner  as 

■*    prei'ent   her   ever  marrying  again.     Mr  Ellis  as- 

^^V>ed  *  the  frequency  of  divorce  among  the  Malagasy 

^    the  domestic  disputes  and  jealousies  arising  from 

W^^   practice  of  polygyny,"  of  which  it  is  tme  of  iliM 

S^^at  evils,  and  he  states  that  it  is  attended  by  envy, 

"^tted,  and  interminable  family  resentments,  waste  of 

Property  and  fi-equent  litigation,  making  polygyny  a 

^'iikes*  "Uiiitod  States  Exploring  Exi>edition,"  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
^  Op.  cit,  p.  4J4. 

"History  of  Madagiiscar,"  vol.  i.  p.  174.  *  Ibid.^  p.  171. 

Tlu.s  18  the  chief  ribjiction  to  polygyny  named  hy  Pescht-I,  who 
ya,  "  Even  in  oi-dinary  furniiies  envy  and  jcalonsy  estrange  the 
^Udron  of  different  mothers."     Op.  cit.,  p.  222. 
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curse  to  the  laml.  A  similar  result  attends  this 
practice  among  the  East  Africaus,  particularly  the 
cliiofH,  to  which,  says  Capt.  Speke/  ia  to  be  traced  the 
warn  which  disorganise  the  couutiy,  as  half-brothersi^H 
qiiarri'l  nniotig  themselves  and  fight  for  the  right  oi^^ 
gucccMHiou  to  their  father.  Here,  as  in  Western  Africa, 
woineii  are  considered  property.  Wife  purchase  is, 
indrH'd,  tlie  rule  with  all  the  dark  races  of  Africa, 
II I) d  in  too  many  ca-ses  women  are,  as  stated  by  Du 
Clin i Kit,'  1  rented  more  hai-j^hly  thuu  slaves.  What 
tliiiir  condition  must  have  been  in  Northern  Africa 
lii'forr  ihv.  s])read  of  Alohamraedauism  may  be  judged 
of  liy  ihc  benefits  t-onferred  on  women  by  that  religion. 
Mr  W'inwood  Heade'  says  :  *'  Women  can  no  longer  be 
married  by  a  great  chief  in  herds,  and  treated  like 
bcu.st.s  of  bui'deu  and  like  slaves.  Each  wife  has  an 
jual  part  of  her  husband's  love  by  law,  it  is  not  per- 
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mittcd  to  forsake  and  degrade  the  old  wife  for  the 
sake  of  the  young.  Each  wife  has  her  own  house,  and 
the  husband  may  not  enter  into  it  until  he  has 
knocked  at  the  door  and  received  the  answer,  Bis- 
fiwUah,  in  the  name  of  Gotl."  Among  the  Bantu 
tribes  of  South  Africa  the  first  wife  appears  to  have 
certain  pre-eminence*  The  superiority  of  the  first 
wife  furnishes  .some  amelioration  of  the  evils  attendant 
on  the  practice  of  polygyny,  but  the  condition  of 
women  genendly  among  the  South  African  tribes  \b 

»  OjK  e»t»  Inlrod.,  p.  18.  ^  Op.  at,  p.  333. 

«  "Tho  Martyrtlam  of  Man"  (1874),  p.  282.  Mr  Boeworth 
Smith  >*fHnHss  however,  that  polygyny  "tends  to  depreas  lore  into 
An  uniinal  |i»j>9ioil.  and  so  U>  unspiritualise  all  the  relatioas  l»^ir«e8 

,1,        .       -     ,- 

:^>  shown  also  in  the  fiMt  that  only  the 
\ln  rtud  iltt  ^r  i  ■■:^>  :;vil  wiT>e8  an  buri«d.    Thompeoo's  "levels 
ttt)u«rn  Athta^'  viiL  L  |k  337. 
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not  much  better  than  slavery.  The  life  of  n  female  is 
but  little  regarded,  and  the  killing  of  a  wife  was  for- 
merly too  common  an  occurrence  to  attract  much 
notice.'  Among  the  Zulus  young  boys  were  allowed 
I  to  kill  their  mothei-H  if  they  attempted  to  chastise 
them.'"'  The  Kaffirs  appeal'  to  care  less  for  their 
women  than  for  their  cattle,  and  by  Hottentots  and 
Bosjesmaus  women  are  treated  as  little  better  than 
animals.  With  the  Berber  tribes  of  Northern  Africa, 
who  are  usually  monogamous,  woman  holds  a  much 
higher  position.  According  to  General  Faidherbe," 
a  Bcrljer  woman  is  really  a  wife,  the  mother  of  a 
family,  and  not  an  article  of  property  or  a  beast  of 
burden,  as  with  the  Arabs.  The  Moors  more  neai'ly 
approach  the  latter  than  the  former  in  their  treatment 
of  women,  whom  they  look  upon  <is  created  for  their 
pleasure  and  caprice,  and  value  in  proportion  to  their 
stoutness/  in  pursuance  of  a  notion  very  common 
among  African  peoj.>lL's, 

The  position  of  woman  among  the  polygynous 
Mongols  Is  much  the  same  as  with  the  generality  of 
African  peoples.  Wife  purchase  is  fully  established 
among  thcm^  and  a  wife  l)ecome3  in  some  sense  the 
slave  of  her  husband.  All  the  hard  work  of  the 
household,  including  the  tanning  of  skins  and  tlie 
fulling  of  cloth,  devolves  entirely  upon  her."  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  James  Gilmour,  the  Mongolian 
woman  works  hard  and  is  biidly  treated.     He  says,*^ 

'  MolTiit's  "  Misisiouary  Labours,"  p.  4G4. 
■■'  Thompson,  op.  cH.,  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
■'  "  Instrnctton-s  sur  1' Anthropologic!  de  I'Algk^rio." 
■•  Durand's  "Voyage  to  Senegal  "{"Collection of  Motlern  Voyages 
and  Travelfi,"  180G),  vol  iv.  p.  130. 

*  Huc'a  "Travels  in  Tai-Uiry,  &c.,"  vol.  i.  pp.  52,  185. 
"  "Among  the  Mongols,"  p.  178. 
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"  Her  place  iu  the  tent  is  next  the  door,  the  felt  al 
sleeps  on  is  the  thinnest  and  the  poorest.  .  .  . 
takes  little  care  of  herself,  and  has  little  care  bestjw 
upon  her.  An  old  woman  spoke  some  trath,  at  lea 
when  she  said  to  me,  '  The  women  are  treated  like  i 
dogs,  which  are  fed  outside  the  tent.'  "  It  must 
added,  however,  that,  according  to  M.  Prjevalsi 
wives  are  the  equals  of  their  husbands  iu  private  U 
although  they  are  seldom  consulted  in  relation  to  an 
tiling  which  does  not  concern  the  household. 
Eussian  traveller  says  also '  that  the  Tangoutes,  ^ 
present  in  every  respect  a  strong  contravSt  to  ' 
Mongols,  allow  women  equal  rights  with  themselv 
It  is  very  different  with  the  Ustiaks,  who  also  all 
poIyg}'ny.  This  Turkic  people  scU  their  girls  to 
highest  bidder,  and  treat  their  women  as  slaves.  < 
tren  relates  ^  that  when  among  them  he  was  £i*equeii 
roused  from  sleep  by  the  cries  of  ill-used  women, 
sometimes  a  man  would  literally  beat  his  wile 
death. 

Tlie  Asiatic  peoples  referred  to  trace  descent  j 
ferably  iu  the  male  line,  but  if  we  consider  the  con 
tiou  of  women  among  the  American  tribes, 
usually  have  female  kinship,  we  do  not  find  it  ml 
improved.  Throughout  both  North  and  iSouth  Ame] 
wives  are  purchased  by  the  giving  of  present^,*  ; 
generally  they  occupy  a  position  of  great  hardai 
and  their  lives  are  spent  in  the  most  laborious  dru< 
ery.*     Moreover,   they    have   no   power    of  divol 

1  "Mongolie  et  Payo  de*  Tangoutea"  (1880),  p.  47. 

« Ibid.,  p.  207. 

'  "  Reiscberichte  xind  Briefo  uua  dem  Jahren,  1845-1853,"  p. 

*  Catlin,  op.  cit.,  vul.  ii,  p,  233;  Lafitau,  op.  cil.,  T.  i.  p.  565. 

^  Cntliii,  vol  ii.  p.  229. 
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which  is  the  privilege  of  the  husljand,  who  also  can 
take  a  second  wife  if  he  wishes.  A  man  dare  not, 
however,  ill-treat  his  wife,  and,  apart  from  actual 
divorce,  she  appeal's  to  have  nearly  as  much  freedom 
of  conduct  as  the  husband  himself/  The  condition 
of  women  araontj  the  American  tribes  is  thus  more 
favourable  than  amon";  some  tribes  of  a  siniihir  dcOTee 
of  culture ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  hardships  com- 
plained of  by  the  Indian  wife  on  the  banks  of  the 
Orinoco  arc  common  to  her  native  sistei-s  of  both 
North  and  South  America.  Crantz  says  of  the  Green- 
land women,'  that  after  all  they  "  have  a  liard  and 
almost  slavish  life  of  it.  While  they  are  little,  or  as 
long  as  they  tarry  with  their  parents,  they  are  m  an 
agreeable  condition  enough.  But  from  their  twentieth 
year  to  their  death,  their  life  is  a  concatenation  of  fear, 
indigence,  and  lamentation." 

[  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  where 
polygyny  is  practised  the  condition  of  woman  is 
always  one  of  hardshijj  and  degiudation.  The  pre- 
datory races  of  Central  and  Western  Asia  are  chiefly 
Mohammedans,  and  therefore  polygynists,  at  least  in 
theory,  and  whether  tlieir  religion  or  their  general 
culture  is  the  source  of  the  improvement,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  with  them  woman  occupies  a  higher  social 
position  than  with  the  Mongolian  peoples.  Elsewhere* 
I  have  written  couccruinir  these  races  : — "That  wives 
should  continue  to  be  acquired  by  purchase  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  most  primitive  peoples  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  the  marriage  price 

'  Lifitau,  Tom.  i.  p.  584,  et  stq. 

*  "  History  of  Greenland"  (Eng.  ed.),  vol  L  p.  165, 

*  *'  Evi>lution   of   Morality,"   vol.   i    p.   375.      See   authorities 
Itliere  cited. 
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is  too  valuable  a  property  to  be  hastily  abandoned 
by  a  parent,  llan-iage  lias  ceased,  however,  to  be 
a  mere  bargain  and  sale,  and  the  wife,  instead  of  being 
little  better  than  a  slave,  has  become  the  companion 
of  her  huslmud.  AmLiug  tlie  Afghans  a  man  may, 
by  cutting  off  a  lock  of  his  sweetheart's  hair,  snatch- 
ing away  her  veil,  or  throwing  a  sheet  over  her, 
declaring  at  the  same  time  that  she  is  his  affianced 
wife,  secure  her  as  his  wife,  although  he  must  pay 
the  usual  price  for  a  bride.  Slarriages  of  affection 
arc  by  no  means  rare,  and  the  sentiment  of  love 
appears  to  be  strongly  developed  among  them,  most 
of  theii-  songs  aud  tales  sp(--akiiig  of  it  in  t!ie  most 
glowing  and  romantic  language.  Elopements  and 
secret  engagements,  where  a  man  has  not  sufficient 
propeity  to  purchjxse  the  object  of  hia  affections,  ai'e 
not  uncommon.  The  tender  passion  having  so  much 
to  do  with  the  union  of  the  sexes,  it  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  wives  often  exercise  great  influence  in  the 
household,  the  husband,  indeed,  sometimes  sinking 
into  a  secondary  place.  Mai'riages  founded  on  the 
affections  are  no  less  common  with  the  predatory 
Toorkmaus,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  freedom  of  intex- 
courae  allowed  between  the  sexes,  and  the  necessity 
of  paying  a  high  prict^  for  a  bride  leads  ;dso  among 
them  to  frequent  elopements,  ...  As  with  the 
Afghans  and  Toorkmaus,  women  ;imong  the  Bedouins 
enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  liberty,  and  hence, 
although  wealth  frequently  overbalances  in  the  eyes 
of  parents  the  claims  of  affection,  their  marriages' 
are  often  governed  by  choice.  Burckhardt  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that  the  Bedouins  are  perhaps  the  only 
Eastern  people  who  c;m  be  entitled  lovers.  This  we 
have   seen   to   be   incon-ect,    but    that   marriages   of 
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affection  are  not  rare,  among  the  Syrian  Bedouins  at 
leastj  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  think 
it  scandalous  to  demand  the  '  daughter's  price. ' 
Moreover,  woman  is  highly  respected,  and  is  treated 
after  marriage  as  a  companion  rather  than  as  a  slave. 
The  respect  is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  if  a 
homicide  can  succeed  in  concealing  his  head  under 
the  sleeve  of  a  woman  and  cry  ft/  ardhek  ('  under  thy 
protection*),  his  safety  is  insured." 

Although  the  practice  of  polyandry  is  more  repug- 
nant to  the  fechngs  of  an  European  than  that  of  poly- 
gyny, the  former  system  is  less  degrading  than  the 
latter  to  women.  This  is  necessarily  so  under  the 
conditions  of  the  ao-caUed  "  ruder  polyandry  "  of  the 
Nairs,  in  which  a  woman  after  marriage  continues  to 
live  with  her  mother,  brothers,  and  sistei's,  and  the 
household,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  rule  of  female 
kinship,  is  conti'olled  by  females.^  Here,  says  M.  Elie 
Reclus,  "  the  mother  reigns  aud  governs.  She  has  for 
first  minister  iu  the  house  her  eldest  daughter,  who 
transmits  her  ordci's  to  all  her  little  world.  Formerly, 
on  state  occasions,  the  reigning  prince  himself  gave 
place  to  his  eldest  daughter.  With  much  more  reason 
he  recognised  the  supremacy  of  his  mother,  in  whose 
presence  he  never  dared  to  scat  himseK  until  she 
had  given  him   permission.      Such   was   the  rule   in 
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the  palace  aud  in  the  most  humble  dwelling.  Brothers 
obey  their  eldest  sister,  respect  their  younger  ones, 
with  whom  during  their  early  youth  they  avoid  being 
alone,  tlirough  fear  of  forgetting  themselvefi."  * 

With  the  Todas,  whose  sexual  relations  partake  of 

'  We  ahaU  see,  wlicii  treating  of  fcnuile.  kinshii),  that  nmrmg  the 
non-jxilyamlrous  Bus^iuca  tlio  wife  is  the  bead  of  the  hoHsohulJ, 
a  "  Les  Prijuitifs,"  p.  195. 
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the  group  maiTiage  of  the  Australians  and  the  poly- 
andry of  the  Tibetans,  the  condition  of  woman  is 
hardly  less  favourable  than  with  the  Nairs.  Col. 
Marshall  statea  ^  that  they  hold  a  position  in  the  family 
"  quite  unlike  what  is  onliuurily  witnessed  amongst 
Oriental  nations.  They  are  treated  with  respect,  and 
are  permitted  a  remarkable  amount  of  freedom.  They 
perform  the  legitimate  offices  of  women  in  Europe  ; 
tending  children,  cooking  the  fomily  meals,  bringing 
water  from  the  spring,  and  cleaning  the  house  and 
premises."  Men  and  women  do  not  eat  together  at 
home  ;  the  adult  males  usually  eating  first,  and  then 
the  adult  females,  the  children  of  both  sexes  ha\'ing 
their  meals  either  with  the  men  or  with  the  women.* 
This  may  be,  however,  only  a  matter  of  convenience, 
and  not  a  sign  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  the  woman, 
as  a  wife  never  bows  down  before  her  husband  to  do 
the  Adahuddiken  greeting,'  although  she  performs  the 
ceremony  before  her  father-in-law,  mother-in-law,  and 
her  husband's  elder  brother.  Tbe  ceremony  is  never 
performed  by  one  man  to  another,  but  women  do  it  to 
men  and  to  other  women  older  or  superior  to  them- 
selves. 

The  polyandry  of  Tibet  has  no  more  degrading  effect 
on  the  condition  of  the  female  sex  than  that  of  the 
Todas.  The  influence  of  that  custom  on  the  manners 
of  the  Tibetans  cannot  be  injurious,  if  it  be  true,  as 
stated  by  Capt.  Turner,*  tliat  they  are  distinguished 
for  humanity  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  This 
writer  says  of  them,  "  Without  being  servilely  officious, 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  43.  »  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

'  The  woman  crouches  down  before  the  person  she  is  saluting, 
who  places  first  tlie  right  foot  and  then  tlie  left  foot  on  her  head. 
♦  O21  cit.,  p.  350. 
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tliej  are  always  obliging  ;  the  higher  ra.nks  are  un- 
IBSuming ;  the  inferifjr,  respectful  in  tlieir  behaviour. 
Nor  are  they  at  all  dcficieut  in  attention  to  the  female 
Bex  ;  but,  as  we  find  them  nnxlerate  in  all  their  passions, 
in  this  respect  also  their  comluct  is  equally  remote  from 
rudeness  and  adulation.  Comparatively  with  their 
southern  neighbours,  the  women  of  Tibet  enjoy  an 
elevated  station  in  society.  To  the  privileges  of  un- 
hounded  liberty,  the  wife  here  adds  the  character  of 
niistress  of  the  famdy  and  companion  of  her  huskmds." 
It  i3  possible  that  the  position  of  woman  in  Tibet  has 
been  beneficially  affected  by  the  teachings  of  Budd- 
liisBL  Such  has  undoubtedly  lieen  the  case  in  some 
other  countries  ;  but  the  mild  disposition  of  the  peoples 
among  whom  that  relision  has  been  established  is 
probably  chiefly  accountable  for  the  social  elevation 
of  "woman,  so  far  as  this  is  not  directly  referable  to  the 
^stem  of  polyandry  itself. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  under  the  social  conditions 

'c>UDd  to  exist  among  polygynous  peoples,  especially 

^Jiere  wife  purchase  is  established,  a  man  did   not 

^^ercise  considerable  authority  over  his  wife  and  her 

*^ffapring.     This  would  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 

^  man's  wife  is  his  **  property,"  and  the  property  right 

*<^<:iuired  by  purchase  would  extend  to  the  women's 

•^•lildren.     If  a  man  has   several  wives  under  these 

*^iiditionf»,   his  authority  is  enlarged,  and  he   may 

"^ome  the  head  of  a  numerous  household  or  of  a 

^lies  of  households.     We  have  an  e.xample  of  this 

^^1  the  patriarcfioi  familyy  which,  in  the  system  of 

I^r  Morgan,*  is  founde<l  upon  the  marriage  of  one  man 

^ith  several  wives,  followed,  in  general,  by  the  seclu- 

idon  of  the  wives.     Morgan  remarks,'  however,  that, 

»  "  Andent  SocielJ  *  pu  3*4.  *  TWi,  p.  4$5. 
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although  the  chiefs  lived  in  polygyny,  this  was  not 
the  material  principle  of  the  patiiarchal  institution. 
"  The  organization  of  a  number  of  persons,  bond  and 
free,  into  a  family,  under  patriarchal  power,  for  tlic 
purjiose  of  holding  lands,  and  for  the  care  of  flocks 
and   herds,   was   the   essential   chai'acteriatic   of  this 
family.     Those  held  in  servitude,  and  those  employed 
as  servants,  lived  in  the  marriage  relation,  and,  with 
the  patritireh  as  thcii*  chief,  formed  a  patritu'chal  family. 
Authority  over  its  members  and  over  its  property  was 
the  material  fact.     It  was  the  incorporation  of  mem- 
bers in  servile  and  dependent  relations,  before  that 
time  unknown,  rather  than  polygyny,  that  stamped  the 
patriarchal  family  with  the  attributes  of  an  original 
institution."      This  is  true,  and  it  is  true  also  that 
the  institution  became  fully  established  only  under  a 
raonandrous  system  of  marriage,  but  the  patriarchal 
family  bad  its  greatest  development  under  the  fostering 
influence   of  polygj'^ny,  and   the  wife  purchase  w-ith 
which  the  latter  is  usually  connected.     This  view  may 
be  supported  by  reference  to  the  patriarchal  family  as 
established  among  certain  African  peoples.    Mr  Cruick- 
shauk  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  formation  of 
patriarchal  authority  among  the  negroes  of  Western 
Africa." '     The    acknowledged  head  of  a  family  pos- 
sesses the  right  to  dispose   of  his  descendants   and 
collateral  relations  as  he  may  think  fit ;    "  they  are, 
in  fact,  so  much  property,  which  he  can  sell,  pawn,  or 
give  away  at  liis  pleasure."     The  foundation  of  this 
right  is  very  properly  found  in  the  nature  of  African 
marriage   as  wdfe  purchase.     The  father  purchased  a 
wife  for  his  sou,  and   thus    acquired  the   right  of  a 
master  over  their   offspring ;    "  while  he  united  his 
1  Op.  ct/.,  vol.  L  p.  31 1  e<  aeq. 
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daughter,  fiiiling  any  siiitaLlc  collateml  relation,  to  a 
favourite,  slave,  perhaps,  or  allowed  her  to  cohabit 
with  an  adopted  son  or  friend,  npon  conditions  which 
secured  to  him  an  addition  to  the  consequence  of  his 
house  in  tlieir  children."  In  the  absence  of  an  actual 
sale  of  the  female,  the  childien  of  the  mamasc  arc 
sulyect  to  the  authority  and  disposal  of  the  head  of  the 
mother's  relations.  But  even  in  this  case  the  mother 
and  her  offspring  may  become  the  "  pawns "  of  the 
husband,  as  security  for  advances  made  by  him  to  his 
wife's  family,  and  the  pawn  bond  may  be  converted 
by  proper  formalities  into  a  distinct  sale.  On  the 
Gold  Coast  wealth  in  slaves  and  dependents  is  con- 
sidered the  most  desirable  species  of  riches,  and  means 
of  all  kinds  are  adopted  for  increasing  their  number. 
This  is  true  generally  all  the  world  over  wherever  the 
conditions  of  the  patriarchal  family  are  developed, 
although  proljidjly  tlie  meaus  employed  for  strengthen- 
ing the  family  group  are  seldom  so  objectionable  as 
those  ascribed  to  the  natives  of  West  Africa. 

Further  consideration  of  the  patriarchal  family  will 
be  reserved  until  the  next  chapter,  and  tliis  may  be 
fitly  ])rought  to  a  close  by  reference  to  tlie  question 
which  has  been  raised,  as  to  whetlier  the  practice 
of  polygyny  or  polyandry  has  any  effects  on  the 
relative  number  of  male  and  female  births.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  more  male  children  are  born  where 
polyandry  is  established,  and  more  females  where 
polygyny  is  the  rule.  If  there  were  such  a  law  on  this, 
we  sliould  expect  to  find  that  with  monogamy  there 
would  be  an  eipiality  of  male  and  female  births.  As 
a  fact,  however,  there  is  a  preponderance  of  male 
births  among  European  peoples,  although  owing  to  an 
excessive  death  rate  among  male  children,  combined 
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with  other  causes  affecting  the  adults,  it  is  found  that 
there  are  considerably  more  females  than  males  in  all 
old  Bettled  countries  where  statistical  records  have 
been  kept.*  The  preponderance  of  male  births  among 
the  monogamous  peoples  of  Europe  could  be  con- 
nected with  polyandry  only  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ancestors  of  these  peoples  were  polyandrous. 
This  inference  might  perhaps  be  allowable,  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  a  preponderance  of  male  births  always 
accompanies  polyandry.  Col.  ilarshall,  indeed,  aiiirms' 
that  among  the  polyandrous  Todaa  males  of  all  ages 
Vfcor  to  the  females  the  proportion  of  100  to  75,  and 
that  the  paucity  of  females  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  acknowledging  "  either  that  infanticide  is,  or  has 
recently  been  prtu'tised  to  a  very  sensible  extent,  or  that 
more  boys  arc  boim  than  girl.s."  Until  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  female  infanticide  was  largely  resorted  to 
by  the  Todas,  but  Col.  ilarshall  does  not  see  in  this 
fact  the  explanation  of  the  smaller  number  of  females. 
He  prefers  to  beheve  that  owing  to  the  practice  of 
female  infanticide,  there  is  formed  a  bias  in  favour 
of  males  which  strengthens  with  each  generation  until 
families  "  grow  to  have  habitually  more  sons  than 
daughters.  This  habitude  outlasting  the  depraved 
practice  which  caused  it,  indurates,  more  or  less,  into 
a  fixed  cliaracteristic  of  the  people,  and  a  male-produc- 
ing variety  of  man  is  foi-med."'  This  is  ascribed  rather 
to  infanticide  than  to  polyandry,  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  make  any  general  iuiercnce  from  the  social 
phenomena  of  Toda  life.  A  similar  paucity  of  female 
bii'ths  is  mi.'t  with  among  the  Jews  of  some  parts  of 
Europe.     Moreover,  there  is   reason  to    believe  that 

'  Dnnvin,  "  Descent  of  Maw,"  voL  i.  p.  301. 
»(>7).  c//.,  p.  110.  »/Wi/.,  p.  111. 
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larger  proportion  of  male  births  take  place  whatever 
the  form  of  marriage. 

Statistics  have  been  furnished  by  Mr  John  Sautler- 
Bon,  of  the  number  of  children  born  in  the  polygynous 
marriages  of  the  Kafirs  of  Natal.'  Of  fifteen  house- 
holds, two,  which  embraced  nineteen  marriages,  had 
aa    (.-qual  proportion  of  children  of  each   sex ;    whUc 

»'m  twenty-five  marriages  the  boys  were  in  excess,  and 
in  ten  only  were  there  more  girls  than  boys.  Here 
female  infanticide  appears  not  to  have  been  practised, 
the  weak  and  ailing,  and  perhaps  twins,  alone   being 

i  destroyed.     Statistics  collected  by  Mr  James  Campbell 
in  Siam,'  where  polygyny  is  the  rule,  show  tbat  instead 
of  female  births  preponderating,  as  we  should  expect 
if  polyantbry  is  accompanied    by  an  excess  of  male 
L   birth?*,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  is  netu'ly  the  same 
I  aa  at  Berlin.     The  vaide  birth  rate  in  Siam  is,  there- 
■  fore,  higher  than  it  is  in  Great  Britain.     Dr  Darwin 
'     mentions '  in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  hjii'dly 
iiuy  animal  has  been  rendered  so  highly  polygamous 
^  the  English  race-horses,  and  that  their  male  and 
female  offspring  are  almost  exactly  equal  in  number, 
although  some  mares,  as  some  women,  produce  more 
of  one  sex  than  of  the  other.     Why  this  should  be  we 
^0  not  know,  and  possibly  the  causes,  whatever  they 
^1  or  other  causes  equally  unknown,  which  produce 
''^  disproportion  of  the  sexes  with  some  women,  may 
^P^rate  more  generally,  so  as  to  give  a  similar  dispro- 
portion in  some  races. 

'  "Journal  Anth.  lust.,"  vol.  viii.  (1879),  p.  254. 
'  '•  Journal  of  Anihr.ipolugy  "  (1870),  p.  192. 
'  Op.  cit.,  voL  i,  p.  303. 


In  tracing  the  developments  of  the  law  of  marriage, 
we  found  that  its  earliest  systematic  expression  was 
the  ^roup  inarriage,  which  is  still  in  at'tive  operation 
amonor  tLe  a1)orionncs  of  Austmlia.  Each  of  the 
Australian  tribes  was  originally  divided  into  two  exo- 
ganaous  intermarrying  classes,  or  groups  of  persons 
related,  actually  or  theoretically,  among  themselves 
through  descent  from  a  common  female  ancestor. 
Marriage  within  the  group  was  not  allowed,  but,  in 
theorf/f  all  the  male  members  of  one  class  were  collec- 
tively married  to  all  the  female  members  of  the  other 
class.  In  practice,  the  marit-al  relatinn.s  between  the 
two  classes,  or  the  sub-groups  into  which  they  are  now 
usually  divided,  are  very  complex.  A  simpler  form 
of  group  marriage  is  the  jmnalua  of  the  Polynesians, 
which  htts  two  phases,  in  one  of  which  several  brothers 
have  their  wives  in  common,  and  in  the  other  several 
sisters  have  their  husbands  in  common.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  all  the  members  of  the  intermanying 
groups  should  reside  together,  and,  in  fact,  among  the 
Australian  aborigines,  while  every  imlividual  belong- 
ing to  the  inteiTnaiTying  groups  is  recognised  as  the 
husband  or  wife  of  some  other  members,  each  man  or 
woman  may  cohabit  temporarily  with  other  memljers 
of  the  group  to  which  they  do  not  belong.  Moreover, 
either  group  is  reduced  to  a  single  individual,  a 
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corresponding  change  will  take  place  in  the  form  of 
the  mnrriage  itself     Thus,  where  one  female  in  niar- 

tried  to  a  group  of  men,  we  have  poJyandnj  of  the  true 
or  Tibetan  type,  in  which  all  the  husbands  are  brothers, 
and  of  the  so-called  Nair  type,  in  which  the  members 
of  the  male  gi'oup  are  usually  strangers  in  blood. 
Where  one  man  is  mai-ried  to  a  group  of  women,  wo 
have,  if  the  mves  are  sistera,  the  simple  po/j/^y/iy 
B  formerly  largely  practised  by  the  American  peoples  ; 
while,  if  the  members  of  the  female  group  are  stran- 
gers in  blcMtd,  we  have  the  advanced  polygyny  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  peoples.  If  each  of  the  intermarry- 
ing groups  is  replaced  by  a  single  intlividual,  monan- 
dry,^ or  individual  marriage,  takes  the  place  of  primi- 
tive group  marriage, 

A  little  consideration  will  show  that  monandry  may 
arise  among  peoples  addicted  to  any  of  the  eai'lier 
systems  of  marriage.  Tims,  the  rights  associated  with 
group  marriage  or  punalua  may  be  denied  by  ao  indi- 
vidual to  the  other  members  of  the  marital  group,  or 
may  be  tacitly  abandoned  by  them  in  his  favour.  We 
have  here  the  origin  of  the  individual  marriage  prac- 
tised Vjy  the  more  advanced  Australian  tribes,  and 
perhaps  also  by  some  of  the  islaudei-s  of  the  Pacific. 
In  polyandry  among  kinsmen,  the  first  or  principal 
husl.iand  may  decline  to  let  his  kinsmen  share  in  the 
wife  he  hits  obtained,  or  they  may  consent  not  to  press 
their  right  to  join  in  the  marital  bond  ;  in  which  case 
we  should  have  the  individual  marriage  of  the  Kan- 
dyaiis  of  Ceylon,  and  of  some  other  previously  poly- 
androus  peoples  of  Asia.     In  the  so-called  polyandry 

•  Tills  term  is  used  by  Dr  M'Lnnnsn,  h\ii  "  monogamy"  wouKl 
be  im«feriiblf  ii  tliis  ti-rrn  were  not  required  for  a  still  more  tJe- 
vdoptnl  phase  of  niurriago. 
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of  the  Nair  type,  the  same  result  ■would  follow  if  the 
woman  restricted  herself  to  the  compauionship  of  out 
man.     This  would  give  the  individual  marriage  of  thifl 
early  Arabs,  when  they  were  not  compelled  by  poverty" 
to  practise  "  fornication,"  or  to  be  satisfied  with  a  sharej 
in  a  wife.     Again,  among  a  people  allowing  the  pc 
gyny  in  which  the  wives  form  a  related  group,  a 
may  decline,  or  not  be  able  through  poverty,  to  take 
his  wife's  sisters,  or  they  may  be  refused  to  him,  which 
is  often  the  case  among  the  American  aborigines,  who 
have  the  pairing  family.    Finally,  where  the  later  form 
of  polygyny  is  practised,  a  man  may  determine  not  to 
take  more  than  one  wife,  or  to  have  slave  wives  or 
concubines,  which  would  give  rise  to  individual  maj- 
riage,  aa  often  met   with  among  Asiatic  and  other 
peoples  who  are  not  usually  regarded  as  monandrous. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  individual  mairiiigii 
may  exist  alongside  of  group  marriage,  polyandry, 
polygyny,  its  existence  under  such  conditions  must  be 
regarded  as  exceptional,  and  in  some  sense  accidental. 
The  poverty  which   furnishes  the  true  explanation  i»f 
polyandry  may  cease,  and  this  practice  may  give  place  j 
to  monandry,  or  even  polygyny ;  while,  on  the  othef^ 
Laud,  the  pressure  of  poverty  may  cause   mouandrj' 
to   take  the  place  of  polygyny,  or  rather  prevent  a 
plurality  of  wives  being  indulged  in,  if,  indeed,  it  <lo<»j 
not  lead  to  the  practice  of  polyandry.     Such  change 
in  the  economic  couditiona  of  society   cannot  be  re* 
garded  as  furnishiug  a  sufficient  cxpluuatiou  of  the 
urigiu  of  systematic  monandry,  which   could  be  pr^ 
duced  by  both  wealth  and  poverty,  only  under  totftUj     , 
different  social   conditions   in   ea(ih    ease.      Possibly^H 
however,  that  orifdn  must  be  sourjlit,  not  in  the  mat*^ 
rial  surroundings  of  the  persons  preferring  individ^'-^ 
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Carriage,  but  in  ideas  formed  consequent  on  the  de- 
relopment  of  mental  culture. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  llenry  Maine  that 
iberty  of  divorce  may  have  been  one  of  the  causes  of 
lie  transition  in  some  societies  from  polygamy  to  indt- 

dual  maiTiage,  where  it  was  not  ctfected  under  the 

fluence  of  religion  ;  and  he  affirms '  that  "  the  mono- 
lay  of  the  modem  and  western  world  is,  in  fact,  the 

onogamy  of  the  Romans,  from  which  the  Hcense  of 
ivorce  has  lx*en  expelled  l)y  Christian  morality."  The 
uistence  of  iudividual  marriage  has,  however,  fii-st  to 
le  accounted  for,  and  the  infrequency  of  divorce  among 
ihe  Romans  in  the  early  period  of  their  history,  at 
Bast  where  marriage  had  been  contracted  in  its  most 
lolemn  form,"  proves  that  some  powerful  influence 
oust  have  been  at  work  long  before  the  introduction 
f  Christianity.  That  influence,  which  operated  with 
ill  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity,  must  have  been 
trong  indeed,  considering  the  inducementa  to  the 
liractice  of  polyg}'ny  aflbrded  by  the  social  conditions 
f  Eastern  life.  These  were  referred  to  when  treating 
if  the  proliable  causes  which  led  to  that  practice. 
Inch  light  ought  to  be  thi'own  on  the  question  by  a 
lonsideration  of  the  ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  of 
ttarriage  by  the  Asiatic  race  who  have  perpetuated  a 
tate  of  society  which  doubtless  was  at  one  time  com- 
Don  to  a  large  part  of  the  civilised  world.  Archdeacon 
Jray  affirms "  that  the  Chinese  have  always  regarded 
he  marriage  relation  as  a  pereonal  one,"*  and  therefore, 

"  E:irly  History  uf  lustitntious,"  p,  60. 

i>iony8iu8  affirms  that  marriage  by  confarraitio  could  nut  l»e 
ved,  but  divorce  was  afterwards  alloweiL    See  Smith's  "  Diet. 

and  Rom.  Antiq.,"  Art.  Divirrtium. 
CliLna,"  vol.  i,  p.  184. 
*  The  duath  of  a  grown-up  son  or  daughter  unmarried  is  regarded 
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ill  theory  at  letist,  they  are  moiiandiists.     The  rule 
tlius  cuforced  by  morality  is  stiictly  enforced  in  some 
of  tlie  nortliern  provinces  of  China,  especiaUy  in  that 
of  Shantung,  but  in  other  parts  polygyny  is  not  un- 
common.    It  is  not  considin-ed  respectable,  however,; 
to  take  a  tsi^,  or  hambnaid  bought  with  money,  if 
man  has  sons  by  his  wife,  and  every  additional  tsili 
he  takes  sinks  him  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends.'   If 
we  may  lielieve  the  Abbe  Huc,^  concubines  were  for-: 
merly  allowed  only  to  mandarins  and  to  men  of  fort] 
years  of  age  who  had  no  ehUib-en.     Mr  Doolittle  sug- 
gests '  that  many  a  man  whose  life  is  childless  marries 
a  second  or  inferior  wife,  with  the  consent  and  apprc 
batiou  of  the  first  one,  and  while  she  is  livmg, 
would  not  have  taken  such  a  step  in  other  circum-_ 
stjmccs.     To  die  without  leaving  a  son  to  perform  thj 
burial  lites,*  and  to  ofier  up  the  usual  sacrifices  at  the 
tomb,  "is  one  of  the  most  direful  fates  that  can  over 
take  a  Chinaman."     To  prevent  this  catastrophe  hej 
marries  young,  and  if  his  wife  is  childless  he  eitherl 
marries  a  second  wife,  or  he  adopts  a  child  for  thej 
purpose  of  performing  the  necessary  rites  and  sacri-| 

as  a  de|ilorabl©  evil,  unJ  parents  call  on  their  children  to  marry  i 
Boon  as  they  reacli  the  aga  of  [luberty.     Gray,  op.  eil.,  i,  180.    II 
is  considered  a  crime  not  to  give  female  slaves  in  marriage.     Mot 
over,  marriages  ai-r  performed  l>etweea  the  apiriU  of  males  who  dS 
in  infancy  or  boyhood,  and  those  of  femalca  who  also  have  di« 
young.     Ibid.,  p.  216. 

1  "  Religious  Condition  of  China,"  by  Kev.  J.  Edkins,  p.  1  03. 
Prof.  Douglas  appears  to  be  in  error  in  saying  that  a  man  ia."«JL8t 
divorce  his  first  wife  before  taking  another.     "  Chinii,"  ]).  71.  ^h 

'■'  "The  Cliiiuvso  Empire,"  vol.  ii.  p.  22<5.  ^| 

»  "  SiMjial  Life  of  the  Chinese,"  p.  76. 

*  Douglas,  ci/j.  cit.f  p.  70.     If  the  rites  were  omitted  or  inipj 
porly  jwrformed,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  might  lose  his  way  to 
iufornul  regions.     Doolittlc,  op.  eit.,  p.  134  ei  geq. 
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fices.  Ml*  Doolittle,  in  referring  to  the  adoption  of  an 
heir  to  an  eldest  son,  remarks '  that  '*  it  is  regarded  as 
indispensable  tliat  there  should  be  some  one  to  bum 
incense  to  the  manes  of  the  dead  from  the  eldest  son 
down  to  posterity  in  the  direct  line  of  the  eldest  son, 
either  by  an  own  child  or  an  adopted  chdd."  The 
utmost  importance  is  attached  by  the  Chinese  to  the 
worehip  of  the  ancestral  tablet,  which  is  supposed  to 
\ye  the  bond  fide  residence  of  one  of  the  three  spirits  of 
the  departed,^  and  which  passes  from  eldest  son  to 
eldest  son,  or  the  son  by  aduption. 

Notwithstanding  the  advance  made  by  the  Chinese 
towards  monandiy,  they  are  more  backward  in  some 
other  matters  connected  with  social  life.  Thus,  they 
still  practise  the  ancient  custom  of  wife-purchase,  not 
in  name,  but  in  the  form  of  marriage  presents,  includ- 
ing money,  which  is  expended  in  providing  the  bride's 
outfit."  The  wife  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  come 
luider  the  power  of  her  husband,  who  has  a  kind  of 
property  in  her.  In  fact,  a  w^ife  may  be  8<.ild,  although 
probably  only  with  her  own  consent,  and  as  a  wife  and 
not  as  a  slave.  Hue  declares,''  however,  that  a  man 
may  strike  his  wife  "  with  impunity,  stiirve  her,  sell 
her,  or,  what  is  worse,  let  her  out  for  a  longer  or 
ghorter  period,  as  is  a  common  practice  in  the  proviuce 
<if  Tche-kiang,"  Her  position  of  inferiority  is  such 
that  she  has  no  right  to  take  meals  with  her  husbimd, 
or  even  with  his  male  children.  She  "  must  eat 
alone,  after  they  have  dune,  and  in  a  comer ;  her 
food  is  scanty  and  coarse,  and  she  would  not  be 
allowed  to  toucli  even  what  is  left  by  her  own  sons." 
Hue    declares    that    the  judicial    annals   are    full   of 


1  Op.  at.,  p.  508. 
»  Ihid.,  pp.  49,  51. 


'  IhiJ.,  p.  158. 

*  Op,  cit.,  voL  i.  p.  248  et  seq. 
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the  most  tragical   uvcets  arising  from  the   per): 
bumiliation   and  wretchedness   to  which  the  womel 
of  China  are  reduced,  and  that  the  number  of  femal^ 
suicides  is  very  considerable/     The  position  fomierly" 
assigned  to  Chinese  women  may  be  seen  from  the 
"  Family  Sayings "  of  Confucius.*     This  sage  taught 
that  man  is  the  representative  of  heaven,  and  that; 
woman   is   to   obey  his  instructions — "When  young' 
she  must  obey  her  father  iind  elder  brother ;   when 
man'ied   she    must    obey   her    husband ;    when   her 
husband  is  dead  she  must  obey  her  son.     She  mal 
not  think  of  marrying   a  second  time.  .  .  .  Beyoi 
the  threshold  of  her  apartments  she  should  not 
known  for  evil  or  for  good,"     It  is  not  surjirising 
that  the  Chinaman  has  very  wide  powers  of  divorce. 
Confucius  gives  seven  grounds  of  divorce,  of  which 
the  first  is  disobedience  to  a  husband's  parents.     Th« 
other  grounds  on  winch  a  woman  may  Ije  divorce 
are,  not  giving   birth   to   a   son,   dissolute   conduct 
jealousy  of  her  husband's  attentions  to  other  memboi 
of   his    harem,  tallvutiveness,  thieving,   to    which    iP 
added,  vii'ulrut  disease  or  leprosy.     According  to  Mr 
Doolittle,'  however,  the  last  two  reasons  are  not  no\i^ 
regarded    among    educated    men    as    sufficient,    and 
he   affirms   that  very  few  divorces   occur  in  China.* 
This  refers  only  to  the  case  of  a  man  putting  awaf 
his   wife.      The   idea   of  a  woman   sepiu'ating  from, 
her  husband  of  her  own  accord  would  be  though ti- 


^  See  Gray,  op.  cit.,  voL  i.  p.  186.  ^ 

^  "The  Life  auJ  Teachings  of  Confucius,"  by  James  LeggO)  I>.I^- 
(third  edition),  p.  lOG. 

'  Op.  eU.,  p.  75. 

*  This  hartily  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Archdeacon  Gray 
to  Canton.     Op.  cit.,  i.  p.  220  et  aeq. 
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ridiculous.     There  ai-e  certain  exceptions  to  the  bus- 
bands   power  of   divorce,   wbich   show   considerable 
tlioughtfuliiess  on  the  part  of  Chinese  legislators  for 
th.e  condition   of  woman.     As  given   by  Confucius,* 
they  are  :  if  a  wife  has  no  home  to  return  to  ;  if  she 
passed  with  her  husland  through  three  Ycar>4'  mourn- 
iixg  for  his  parents ;  and   if  the  husband  ha.s  during 
itke  marriage  becorae  rich  from  being  poor.     Probably 
on.   the  whole  the  female  married  Jife  is  usually  more 
besarable  than  might  be  supposed  from  what  lias  been 
sr^-id  above.     Wives  "  possess  equal  rank  with  their 
h\xsbauds,  and  are  joined  with  them  in  the  worship 
of*    ancestors.     Mothers  are  allowed  a  certain  degree 
of  influence  over  their  sons,  who  are  obliged  at  par- 
tioiilar   seasons    to    pay  homage    to    them,'  iuid    the 
eixiperor  himself  is  not  exempt  from  performing  the 
cei*pmonie.«i  of  the  kotoio.     Honorary  tablets  or  portals 
*"*"©  sometimes   erected    to    the    memory  of  virtuous 
^^iclows  who  have  obeyed  with   filial  devotion  "  the 
pa-ients  of  their  husbands.    Moreover,  widows  who  have 
committed  suicide  on  the  deaths  of  their  husliands,  and 
•^^trotlied  girls  whose  husbands  have  died  before  the 
'Carriage   day,  are    entitled  to  have  their  names  re- 
*^orded  on  the  lar^e    fjeneral  tablets    erected    in    the 
^tnple,  which  they  visit  before  they  commit  suicide." ' 

lijgge,  op.  cU,,  p.  IOC,     Japanese  women  are  sultject  to  the 

**n»o  dependence  on  th*?  male  niunibura  of  the  family  as  Chinese 

^<»Oieii,  and  to  (inliiniteil  linliilit y  of  divorce.     Tlioy  are,  however, 

^'^U  educated,  and  are  not  rtMiviircd  to  remain  in  sechision.     They 

J*'*l  ill  the  "innocent  recreations"  of  their  fathers  and  husbands, 

*''*^  "  the  fidelity  of  the  wife  and  the  ptirity  of  the  maiden  are 

**njitiitle<l  whoUj  to  their  own  Hense  of  honour."     "  Planners  and 

^OatoiuB  of  tiie  Japanese  "  (1841),  p.  170. 

Htic,  op.  ct'L,  vol.  i.  p.  21  ;  (iray,  op.  n/,,  vol.  i,  p.  234. 
^  >ooUttle,  If.  eit.,  p.  78. 
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We  have  seen  that  "  impropriety  "  is  the  ground  on 
whicli  the  liaving  a  plurality  of  wives  is  condemned 
hy  the  Chiucae.  The  idea  of  "propriety"  has  grea' 
ii<(lnenee  over  their  conduct,  it  being  oue  of  the  five 
uelivi'  qualities  or  virtuea  of  Ckiucse  philosophy.'  It 
ftirruM  I  lie  luusis  of  the  feeling  of  self-respect  and  se: 
t»f  honour  which  delight  the  good  man,  and  in 
nji])lifulion  to  the  subject  of  marriage  we  have  a 
[ii'ttpcr  sUirtiiig-poiut  for  the  development  of  systematic 
luonandry  out  of  a  precetling  condition  of  polygyny. 
Whether  the  idea  of  propriety  would  alone  have  been 
sutrieient  ti»  ensure  this  result,  is  doubtful.  It  waft^^ 
aided,  however,  by  certain  other  notions  which  had'^^ 
much  intluence  over  the  philosophic  teaching  of  the 
luu'iout  world.  The  Chinese  firmly  believe  in  the 
Jtu'triiie  t»f  the  transuiigration  of  souls,  and,  in  their 
upiMioj*,  at  the  end  of  five  generations  the  spirits 
i>l'  l\w  deiid  may  be  bom  again  into  the  world  a-s  men, 
or,  aceoi'ding  to  their  deserts,  become  birds,  beasts, 
t»r  reptiles.*  This  belief  shows  its  practiced  influence 
over  the  Chinese  mind,  in  that  after  the  descendants 
of  an  imlividual  have  reached  the  fifth  generation,  his 
ancot<tn\l  tablet  is  no  longer  worshipped.  In  that 
ttuK'hing  we  have  the  addition  to  the  old  doctrine  that 
(H^rtiiin  luiimals,  and  possibly  all  animals,  are  the 
iv-cmbodimeut  of  human  souls,  of  the  belief  that  such 
incaniatiou  is  consequent  on  the  performance,  in  the 
oorlicr  human  life,  of  actions  which  are  morally  wrong, 
or.  at  le:u^t,  which  are  disapproved  of  by  some  8Uj)er- 
huuum  l»eing,  who  has  power  to  condemn  the  soul 
to  oxistouee  under  an   animal  form.     The  doctrine 

>  "  EYolutiou  of  Mondiiy,"  vol.  ii  ppL  40,  53;  "The 
'1  tluir  UolwlUoM,"  by  T.  T«vlor  Meadows^  p.  342  el  teg, 
•»aUlUt<,  ty.  ctf,,  pj\  143.  .195. 
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of  re-incamation  is  mtimatelj  conuected  witli  that 
of  the  emanation  of  souls  from  the  Utiivcrsal  Soul,  ou 
which  is  based  the  aneieut  idea  of  the  evil  influence 
of  matter.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  Chinese 
philosophic  teaching  to  condemn  marriage  as  perpetu- 
ating a  condition  of  impurity,  a  notion  which  is  almost 
precluded  by  the  belief  that  a  man's  happiness  in  the 
spirit  world  may  depend  on  his  having  a  son  to  per- 
fonn  the  necessary  funeral  rites,  and  to  make  the 
usual  ofierings  to  the  ancestral  tablets.  It  might 
1*  justly  inferred,  however,  that  a  man  who  indidged 
in  a  plurality  of  wives  was  unduly  influenced  by  the 
objective  world,  and  therefore  such  conduct,  as  goii< 
trary  to  the  sense  of  self-respect,  would  be  condemn© 
'•^  improper. 

The  characteristics  of  the  family  among  the  early 
Semite.'?  was  much  the  same  as  with  the  Chinese. 
The  system  of  wifu- purchase  was  prevalent  among  the 
former,  although  the  price  was  usually  Lu  the  form 
of  presents  to  the  relations  of  the  bride.  There 
appears  to  have  been  nothing  like  the  extension  of 
^^t  custom  which  obtained  among  the  early  Baby- 
loaians,  of  whom  Herodotus  says,*  "  Once  in  every 
J'^ar  the  following  course  is  pursued  in  eveiy  village. 
''Oatever  maidens  were  of  a  marriageable  age,  they 
'i^  to  collect  together  aud  bring  them  in  a  body  to 
OQe  place  ;  around  them  stood  a  crowd  of  men.  Then 
*  crier  having  made  them  stand  up  one  by  one,  oflfered 
thetD  for  sale,  beninninff  with  the  most  beautiful ;  and 
^■hen  she  had  been  sold  for  a  large  sum,  he  put  up 
aootber  who  was  next  in  beauty.     They  were  sold  on 

'Clio,  196  (Bohn'8  ed.,  p.  85).  Herodotus  approves  of  tho 
"^^lia  mentioned  in  the  text,  and  etatos  that  it  was  jiractised  also 
"J  the  Venetiana  of  lUyria. 
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contlition  that  tboy  Bhoiild  be  married.       Such 
among  the  Babylonians  as  were  rich  and  desirous 
marrjing,  used  to  bid  against  one  another  and  p 
chase  the  liaudsomcst.     But  such  of  the  lower  clti 
as  were  desirous  of  marrying  did  not  require  a  beauti' 
ful  form,  but  were  willing  to  take  the  plainer  dama 
with    a   sum   of   money.     For   when   the   crier  hi 
finished  selliDg  the  handsomest   of  the  maidens, 
made  tlie  ugliest  stand  up,  or  one  that  was  a  cripple' 
and  put  lier  up  to  auction,  for  the  person  who  woul(L 
marry  her  with  tlie  least  sum,  until  she  was  adjudge^l 
to  the  man   who  oflFered  to  take  the  smallest  sum. 
This  money  waa  obtained  from  (the  sale  of)  the  hand- 
.somo  maidens  ;  and  thus  the  beautiful  ones  portions 
out  tlie  ugly  and  the  crippled."      We  have  here  tl 
explanation    of   the   custom   referred   to,    which  wa 
evidently  intended  to  provide  a  marriage  portion  for 
thosii  girls  wlio,  owing  to  some  personal  defect,  wuul<^™ 
otherwise  remain    unmarried.      It    was,    moreover,  ^| 
public  regulation,  as  Herodotus  states,  that  a  father 
was  not  allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in  mamage 
whom  he  pleased,  and  subsequently  another  regulation 
was  adopted   to  prevent  men  from   ill-treating  the 
women,  or  caiTying  them  away  to  other  cities.    The 
public  sale  of  girls  came  to  an  end  at  Babylon  on  its 
capture  liy  Cyrus,  and  the  "  meaner  sort,"  from  wau^ 
of  a   livelihood,    prostituted   their   daughters.      This 
practice  would  be,  however,  merely  a  continuance 
ancient  usage,  if  the  true  interpretation  is  given 
Bachofen  and  others  of  the  statement  made  by  Hei 
dotus,'  that  "  every  native  woman  was  obliged,  on*^^ 
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^  Clio,  199.     Herodotus  states  that  the  same  custoin  was  pf^** 
tised  in  Cyprus. 
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in  hor  life,  to  sit  iu  the  temple  of  Venus,  and  have 
intercourse  with  some  stranger." 

The  early  Hebrews  probably  had  the  practice  of 
■wife-purchase,  whether  by  personal  labour,  as  in  the 
case  of  Jacob,  or  by  actual  papncnt  of  a  price.  At 
a  later  date,  a  girl  was,  until  puberty,  at  the  disposal 
of  her  father,  who  could  either  sell  her  or  marry  her 
to  whom  he  pletised,  being  a  Hebrew.  There  were, 
however,  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  purchaser  could  not  sell  the  girl  to  another  person, 
and  if  he  did  not  espouse  her,  or  marry  her  to  Ids  sou, 
he  was  bound,  when  she  reached  the  age  of  puberty, 
or  at  the  end  of  six  years,  to  aid  her  in  obtaining 
freedom  by  reclaiming  from  her  father  the  price  paid 
for  her  services.  If  married,  however,  she  was  only  a 
concubine,  a  position  which,  although  conferring  full 
conjugal  rights,  was  one  of  inferiority.  These  condi- 
tions were  probably  introduced  in  restriction  of  the 
privileges  claimed  at  an  earlier  date,  when  chddren 
were  absolutely  in  the  power  of  the  head  of  the 
family.'  At  the  later  period  neither  daughter  nor 
wife  was  capable  of  inheriting  except  under  certain 
epeciaJ  circumstances,  and  a  woman  was  not  allowed 
to  give  testimony  iu  a  court  of  justice.  Womeu  were 
not  reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  relisious 
assembly,  and  they  had  no  part  in  the  performance  of 
any  fixed  religious  observance,  their  place  being  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  their  home  and  family.'  A 
man  could  repudiate  his  wife  for  the  most  trivial 
reason,  but  the  free  use  of  the  power  was  probably  not 
approved  of  by  the  more  cultured  Hebrews,  and  a 
wife  herself  could,  on  certain  grounds,  demand  a  dia- 
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solution    of   maiTiacre.      These  gTOunds  were  :  if  her 
husband  was  affected   witli  some  contagious  disease, 
such  as  leprosy ;  if  he  adopted  certain  occupations  of 
a  repulsive  character ;  if  be  deceived  his  wife ;    if  he 
habitually  ill-treated  her ;  if  he  refused  to  contribute 
towards  her  maintenance  ;    finally,  if  after  ten  years 
of  marriage  liis  impotence  was  established,  particularly 
if  his  wife  asked  for  a  divorce  because  she  desired,  a 
son  to  support  her  in  her  old  age.     By  a  fiction,  how- 
ever, it  was  always  the  huslmnd  who  was  reputed  to 
put  away  his  wife,  showing  that  in  early  times  Hebrew 
women  had  no  power  to  obtain  a  divorce.'     It  is  pro- 
bable that,  notwithstanding  her  legal  incapacity,  the 
Hebrew  woman   was  practically  on  a  social   equality 
with  her  husband.     M.  Weill  well  says,'  "  According 
to  circumstanees,   she   could   be   poetess,  prophetess, 
judge  and  warrior,  without  her  sex  being  the  least 
obstacle   to   her   legitimate   influence ;    nor   was   she 
thought  unworthy   of  taking   part  in  the  most  im- 
portant public  afiairs.     But  the  respect  which  she  at 
all  times  inspired,  perhaps  manifested  itself  still  better 
in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  of  which  she  was  not  only 
one  of  the  constituent  elements,  but  she  is  proclaimed 
by  the  Bible  as  the  firmest  support." 

Semitic  society  is  supposed  by  Dr  Morgan  ^  to  have 
produced  the  jmtriarchal  family,  which  was  in  the 
early  period  common  with  the  chiefs,  but  soon  sub- 
sided into  the  "  monogamous "  family,  which  was 
common  among  the  people.  The  American  writer 
regards*  the  Hebrew  and  the  Roman  forms  of  the 
former  institution    as  exceptional   in   human    esperi- 


>  "  La  Feiiiiue  Juivc,"  par  Ein,  W«ill  (1874),  p.  76  et  seq. 
«  IheL,  p.  123.  »  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  480. 

♦  Vnd.,  p.  466. 


cnce.      This   depends,    however;  on    what   is   meant 
by  tlie  patriarchal  family.     According  to  Sir  Henry 
Maine,'  it  "  consists  of  animate  and  inanimate  pro- 
perty, of  wife,  children,  slaves,  land,  and  goods,  all  held 
together  by  subjection  to  the  despotic  authority  of 
the  eldest  male  of  the  eldest  ascending  line,  the  father, 
grandfather,  or  even  more  remote  ancestor.     The  force 
which  binds  the  group  together  is  power."     In   this 
form  the   patriarchal  family  was   established  among 
the    Romans,   with  whom    the  patrfa  potesf.as   was 
fully   developed,    the    father  having    life    and    death 
over  all   the  members  of  his  familia,  or   "  body  of 
servants,"  with  full  control  over  its  property.^     Was 
such  a  system  in  existence  among  the  Semitic  peoples 
and  the  Aryan  peoples  generally,  or  was  it  restricted 
to  the  Romans?     Dr  M'Lennan  answers  the  former 
question  in  the  negative,  and  he  asserts"  that  in  the 
early  Hebrew  family  instead  of  ^^''^/'iVt  pote,'<tas  and 
agnation  we  find  hcena  marriage,  and  the  relationships 
consistent  therewith  ;    while  "  from  not  the  Hebrews 
only,  but  from  the  Gennans  and  from  the  early  Greeks, 
we  appear  to  get  imquestioualdr  indications  of  a  system 
of  kinship  only  through  women  having  preceded  the 
acknowledgment  of  kinship  through  the  father." 

That  the  patriarchal  family  as  defined  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine  did  not  e.xist  among  the  Hebrews*  may  be  ad- 
mitted, but  has  it  been  established  that  they  practised 
beena  marriage  ?  The  arfcnment  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  is  based  on  the  Scriptural  eommnnd  (Gen. 
ii.   24),  that  "  a  man  shall  leave   his  father  and   his 

•  "  Early  History  of  Institutions,"  p.  310. 

^  Morgan,  op.  ciL,  p.  4G9. 

>  "The  Patriarchal  Theory"  (1885), p.  352. 

■•  On  this  point  see  "The  Patriarchal  Theory,"  p.  35  el  aeq. 
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motlicr,  and  shall  cloavc  imto  his  wifo."     This  implies 
that  on  marriage  a  man  quitted  his  father's  household, 
but  it  does  uot  necessarily  follow  that,  as   in  heena 
marriage,  he  was  to  pass  into  the  family  of  his  wife, 
and  that  his  children  were  to  belong  to  it.     The  only 
Hebrew   marriage   referred   to    by  Dr  M'Lennan  in 
8U2>port  of  his  contention  is  that  of  Jacob  and  the 
daughters  of  Labaii.     So  far,  however,  from  this  bebg. 
a  heena  marriage,  it  is  evidently  a  case  of  marriage  by 
purchase.       It   is   true   Dr   M'Lennan   asserts^    that 
"marriage  by  purchase  of  the   bride   and   her  issue 
can  hardly  be  thought  to  have  been  primeval  prac- 
tice."    The  question  is  not,  however,  one  of  primeval- 
practice,  which  the  passage  in  Genesis  can  hardly  b^ 
said  to  attest,  but  whether  wife-purchase  was  practisec^ 
by  the  Hebrew  patiiarchs.     As  to  Jacob's  marriage^ 
Dr  M'Lennan  remarks  that   "Jacob  had  to  buy  hi^^ 
place    in    Labau's    family   as    husband    of    Laban'^ 
daughters,  by  service  ; "    and  that  the  children  born- 
to  him  Ix'longed  to  Laban's  family.     The  latter  point- 
is   supposed    to    be    proved   by   the    fact   tliat  Jacob 
stole  awwj  with  the  children  from  his  father-in-law, 
and  that  Laban  on  overtaking  the  fugitives  claimed 
Jacob's  wives  and  their  children  as  his  own,  calling 
them  his  "  sons  and  daughters,"  in  wliich  he  was  righ 


:« 


argues  Dr  M'Lennan,  iis  Jacob  had  not  purchase 
them.  But  what  does  Jacob  say  on  the  subject? 
When  ho  had  served  Laban  twenty  years  he  wished  to 
return  to  his  own  country,  and  he  said  to  Laban  (Gen. 
XXX-  26),  "  Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children,  for 
whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go,  for  thou 
knowest  my  service  wherewith  I  have  served  thec^M 
Here  Jacob  claims  to  have  bought,  not  "  his  place  in™ 
'  "  The  Patriarchal  Theory,"  p.  45. 
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Laban's  family  as  husband  of  Laban's  daughters,'*  but 
the  daughters  and  their  children.  If  he  was  wrong, 
I.aban  would  have  denied  the  claim,  but  instead  of 
doing  so  he  asks  Jacob  to  stay,  because  "  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake."  Sloreover,  Jacob's 
claim  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  his  wives.^ 
When  Jacob  told  them  he  was  directed  by  God  to 
return  to  his  native  land,  they  .said  (eh.  xxxi.  14), 
*'  Is  there  yet  any  portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our 
father's  house  ?  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers  ? 
for  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  also  quite  devoured  the 
price  paid  for  us,"  adding,  "  For  all  the  riches  which 
God  hath  taken  away  from  our  father,  that  is  ours, 
and  our  children's,"  which  could  be  the  case  only  if 
the  wives  and  children  belonged  to  Jacob  and  not  to 
Laban.  Moreover,  Laban  did  not  follow  Jacob  in  hia 
flight  because  the  latter  had  Aloh  away,  that  is,  "  gone 
away  secretly,"  with  Laban's  daughters  and  their 
children,  but  because  he  had  lost  his  hou.sehold  gods 
or  ierapJum  (Gen.  xxxi.  30,  34).  Laban  eertjiiuly 
complained  of  the  secret  flight,  and  that  he  had  not 
been  suffered  to  give  a  parting  salutation  to  his  sons 
and  his  daughters,  meaning  his  daughters'  children, 
to  which  Jacob  repHed  that  he  feared  Lalian  w^ould 
have  taken  his  daughters  away  by  force.  The  oidy 
ground  for  contending  that  Jacob  had  not  purchased 
his  wives  and  their  children  is  that  Laban  calls  the 
latter  his  sons  and  daughters  imd  claims  them  for  his 
own.  Possibly  he  may  liavc  considered  that,  lus  Jacob 
had  not  actually  paid  a  bride-price,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  the  children,  but  it  is  evident  that  Jacob  did  not 

^  Dr  M'Lfnnun  (p,  46,  iiutc)  snys  tliat  tlnjy  onl}'  wished  to  jus- 
tify to  thciD^tlvea  what  they  proposed  to  do  ;  but  such  an  e-xplana- 
tion  18  not  sufficient. 
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admit  the  claim,  the  nature  of  which  shows,  indeed, 
that  it  was  not  well  founded,  Labau  said  (v.  43), 
"  The  daughter  are  my  daughters,  and  the  children, 
are  my  childi'en,  and  the  flocks  are  my  flocks,  and  all 
that  thou  seest  is  mine."  The  fairness  of  the  claim 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  reference  to  Jacob's  flocks, 
and  it  fuUy  justified  Jacob's  suspicion  that  Laban  had! 
intended  to  send  bim  empty  away,  notwithstanding 
Lis  twenty  years'  service,  an  action  which  would  have 
been  consistent  with  Laban  s  conduct  througboiit.' 
The  expression,  "  sons  and  daughters,"  given  by  Laban 
to  his  daughters'  children  may  be  compared  with  the 
statement  of  Jacob  to  Rachel  (Gen.  xxLs.  12)  that  he 
was  her  father's  "brother,"  although  in  reality  he  was 
the  son  of  her  father's  sister.  Rebekah,  the  sister  of 
Labau,  had  married  his  father's  cousin,  Isaac,  the 
father  of  Jacob,  who  was  therefore  of  the  same  gencra- 
tiiiu  as  her  brother  Laban.  Jacob  and  Laban  were 
also  descended  fi'om  the  same  ancestor,  Terah,  the 
pateruid  grandfather  of  both  Isaac  and  Bethuel,  the 
faihcr  of  Rebekah,  and  they  were,  therefore,  "tribal"! 
briflhei-s.'^  With  descent  in  the  female  line,  whiehj 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  so  far  as  the  regulatioi 
of  mjirriage  was  concerned,  the  children  of  Jacob  were 
the  "sous  and  daughters"  of  his  "  brother  "  Laban, ' 
jiud  tlicy  wouUl  be  so  in  a  double  sense,  seeing  that 
.lucob's  wives  were  Labans  own  chiltlreu. 

The  marriage  of  Jacob  with  the  daughters  of  Lai 
was  OS  much  an  example  of  wife-purchase  as  was  that. 


I  It  ill  ptMtfililr  thill  Lalwn  feuredJacob  would  marry  a  Canaanito^ 
if  lii<  n^iinu'd  to  bis  native  land  (xxxL  50),  a  fear  which  Rolx>k:ih[ 
hud  lM<fiiM<  KiitorUUned  (xxvii.  46). 

•  Hrthin'l,  I  ho  falhrr  of  K^-lK'knli,  is  called  by  Ahniham's  servant 
U{«  luiitilot'M  "  ^^)th^'r  "  (Gon.  xxiv.  48). 
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of  Isaac  and  Rebckah,  which  Dr  M'Leunan  cites  ^  as 
proving  that  heena  man-iage  was  not  exclusively 
practised  in  the  land  of  Haran.  We  may  infer,  there- 
fore, that  heena  maiTia«T:e  is  not  indicated  in  Genesis 
ii.  24,  which  requires  a  man  on  marriage  to  leave  his 
father  and  his  mother.  The  command  means  merely 
that  on  mai-riage  a  man  shall  live  with  his  wife  instead 
of  with  his  father  and  mother.  Tliis  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  addition  that  man  and  wife  shaE  be  one  flesh, 
a  notion  which  is  not  consistent  with  the  uncertaiii 
duration  of  hcena  marriage.  There  is  another  incident 
in  the  narration  of  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Padan-aram 
which  renders  it  improbable  that  his  marriages  there 
were  of  the  hecna  type.  It  is  said  (Gen.  xxxL  1)  that 
Jacob  heard  Laban's  sons  complaining  that  he  had 
taken  away  all  their  father's  wealth.  This  shows 
that  Laban's  sons  were  living  with  their  father, 
and  we  may  assume  that  they  and  their  wives  and 
children  formed  part  of  their  father's  fmnilia,  but 
without  the  patria  •potestas  of  the  strict  patriarchal 
family.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Jacob  and  his  sons,  whose  family  life  was  probably 
much  the  same  as  that  described  by  M.  Weill,  Every 
man  would  be  the  head  of  his  own  fjimily  group,  with 
j)Ower  over  his  own  wife  and  children,''  tlie  wife  as 
mother  having  almost  equal  autliority  in  the  house- 
hold with  her  husband.  As  to  the  question  of  descent, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  kinship  through  females  was 
considered  by  the  early  Hebrews  a  bar  to  mai'riage, 

»  "  Patriarchitl  Theory,"  p.  44. 

'  T}u8  seems  to  be  iiuplkd  in  thw  wonls  of  IJeulifn  to  Jacob, 
"Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  (Bc-njaniin)  not  to  thee"  (Gen. 
xlii.  37),  lis  well  an  in  tin-  projwsed  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by 
Abraham. 
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while  it  was  not  so  with  kinsliip  through  males 
fact,    Abram    married    his   paternal    half-sister.       So, 
also,  Nahor  married  his  niece,   the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Haran,  and  Isaac  the  daughter  of  Abram'a 
"brothor,"  his  nephew  BethueL     The  early  HebrewM 
patriarchs,  while  tracing  kinship  through   females  in™ 
relation  to  marriage,  evidently,  nevertheless,  recognised 
descent  in  the  male  line  for  other  purposes,*     Terah 
is  the  common  male  ancestor  from  whom  they   all 
traced  their  d&seent,  and  this  fact  accounts  for  Abram 
Ijeing  called  the  brother  of  his  nephew,  the  son  of  his 
brother  Bethuel,  and  Jacob  the  brother  of  his  uncle 
Laban,  the  son  of  Bethuel.     The  mother  of  Jacob  was 
also  descended  from  Terah,  and  it  is  remarkable  ths 
none  of  the   wives  of  the  patriarchs  are  mention 
except  those  who  had  that  descent.     While,  therefo 
the  early   Hebrews   had   not  agnation,   they   traced 
descent   from    the    father  for  the   purposes  of  what 
we  may  call  rank,  or  a  feeling  of  caste,  and  tliis  wa-s 
the  source  of  then-  patriarchal  authority. 

That   we   have   in   ideas   similar  to  those   of   th^ 
Chinese  an  explanation  of  the  origin   of  individuc 
marriage  among  the  Jlebrews  and  early  Aryans,  ca 
hardly  be  doubted.     The  feeling  of  self-respect  would, 
under   favourable    influences,    be    developed    among 
them  all  alike,  and,  while  enforcing  marriage  for  the 
purpose  of  perpetuating  the  family  and  continuing  tlie 
rites  of  ancestral  worship,  it  would  forbid  marriage 
with  more  than  one  wife  unless  the  taking  of  a  second 

*  We  have  an  analogous  case  in  the  Polynesian  custom  of  tracii 
descent  in  the  male  line,  while  rank  descends  in  the  female  line 
In  the  time  ui  the  Judges  of  Israel,  Abimek'fh  claims  the  assis 
ance  of  his  mother's  brethren  in  obtaining  the  succession  to  thd 
rule  of  his  fatlier  Jerubbaal  (Judgea  ix.  1,  2). 
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vrifo  was  necessary  to  provide  a  son.  Dr  M'Lennan, 
incidentally  mentions  the  existence  among  a  poly- 
androus  race  of  a  feeling  of  propriety  in  connection 
with  marriage.  Thus,  he  says/  that  with  the  Kan- 
dyans  of  Ceylon  polyandry  is  universal  among  the 
lower  and  middle  classes,  ' '  but  the  chiefs  are  strictly 
monogamists,  apparently  regarding  polyamlry  as  a 
low  practice,  unworthy  of  men  in  their  position." 
The  cause  of  this  improvement,  assuming  that  the 
Kandyau  chiefs  formerly  practised  polyandry,  is  not 
given,  but  perhaps  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
statement,  that  "as  settled  habits  ai*ose,  as  property 
accumulated,  and  the  sexes  became  more  evenly 
balanced,  the  example  of  the  chiefs  would  find  more 
and  more  imitators,  and  their  cases  would  furnish  a 
model  for  an  improved  system  of  succession."  Thus 
would  arise,  says  Dr  M'Lennai],  a  practice  of  mono- 
gamy or  of  polyg^Tiy ;  an  alternative  which  may 
perhaps  lead  us  to  think  that  the  monogamy  of  the 
Kandyan  chiefs  was  originally  due,  not  to  any  of  the 
changes  referred  t«,  but  rather  to  the  force  of  example. 
In  Tibet  polyandry  prevails  among  all  classes,  and 
was  superseded  by  ■pohj'juny  "  only  where  the  people 
were  a  good  deal  in  contact  with  either  Hindoos  or 
Iklohammedans."  *  Dr  M'Lennan*s  supposition  that 
when  Tibetan  polyandry  was  once  reached  an  improv- 
ing race  would  slowly  advance  from  it  to  monandry, 
may  be  true,  but  in  the  absence  of  a  keen  sense  of 
propriety  it  might  advance  equally  to  a  condition 
of  polygyny. 

With  Sir  John  Lubbock  "  individual  marriage  "  is 
an  infringement  of  communal  rights,  and  originated 

1  "  Studies,"  p.  195. 

»  Wilson's  "  Al>o<lo  of  Snow,"  p.  228. 
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in  the  .appropriation  by  a  man  of  his  feinjile  captivo. 
iu  derogatiou  of  tlie  rights  of  the  whole  tribe.     Ho 
says  ^  that  women  t^ken  in  war  were  not  the  common 
property  of  the  tribe,  as  other  women  were,  an<l  tba^ 
their  ciiptors  reserved  them  to  themselves  as  wives- 
In  this  practice  he  sees  the  origin  of  individual  maf' 
riuge,  which  was  thus  founded  on  capture,  leading  t^ 
exogamy,'  the  existence  of  which  thus  becomes  evi-" 
deuce  of  a  prior  coudition  of  promiscuity.     Mr  Fi^io:*^ 
remarks   on   this   poiut,^    that   Sir   John    Lubbock*' 
"w^hole    theory   rests   upon    the   assumption    that    x- 
warrior  has  a  sole  right,   as  against   liis  tribe,  to  c 
captive  taken   by  him   in  war,"     He  adds  that  **  ii^ 
support  of  this  right  Sir  John  advances  nothing  what- 
iver  beyond  the  assertion  that  it  would  be  likely  tc:^ 
accrue."     On  this  fallacy  is  founded  his  whole  theorj^ 
of  the  origin  of  individual  marriage.     Sir  John  Lub— -^ 
bock  naturally  takes  exception  to  this  statement,  buC^ 
iievcrtheleHs    it    is    perfectly    true.       He    cites    many  " 
facts  in  support   of   his  theory,   but  they  are  really 
]>eside  the  qucvstion,  as,  instead  of  being  examples  oU 
marriage    by   capture,   or  rather  by   force,   they  are 
merely  phases  of  cxogamous  marriage.     Not  haviug 
had  a  clear  notion  of  the  distinction  between  the  tri 
and  the  gens  or  clan,  he  refers  to  the  former  what  has 
to  do  with  the  latter.     There  is  "  ea])ture  '*  in  both 
cases,  but  iu  the  one  case  it  is  the  forcible  al)ductiou 
of  a  woman   from  another  tribe,  presumably  against  ■ 
her  and  it<3  will ;  while  in  the  other  it  is  the  mai'riage 
of  the  woman,   possibly  sometimes  against  her  will, 
but  with   the  real,   although   veiled,   consent    of  her 
relations,  that  is  the   members  of  the  family  group  f 
to   which  she  belongs,  the  tribe   having  nothing  at.^=s 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  125.  2  Ibid.,  p.  95.  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  151. 
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all  to  do  with  the  matter.     This  view  derives  support 

torn  Dr  M'Lenuaii's  statement,'  that  "in  almost  all 

cnaes  the  form  of  capture  is  the  symbol  of  the  group 

act — of  a  siege,  or  a  pitched  Ixittle,  or  an  invasion  of 

house  by  an  armed  Ijand,  while  in  a  few  cases  only, 

and  these  much  disintegrated,  it  represents  a  capture 

'>7  ^n  individual.     On  the  one  side  arc  the  kintbed  of 

the   husbitiid,  on  the  other  the  kindred  of  the  wife." 

•ui  its  bearing  on  the  general  Jirgumcnt,  he  adds '  that 

the  correct  view  is  th;it,  assuming  commuuLsm  and  a 

practice  of  capture,  the  indi^'idual  captor  would  have  ] 

^<^  exclusive  right  to  a  war  captive. 

JVlr  llowitt  considers  the  same  question,   and   he 

sta-t^'  it  is  quite  certain   that  marriage  is  brought] 

^l>oiit  tliroughout  Australia  by  capture,  but  after  con- 

^I'lering  various  exampk-s  of  the  practice,  he  affirms 

^'"at  among  the  Australian  aborigines   "marriage  by 

*^I^ture  was  only  permitted  when  the  captor  and  the 

*^X*tive  were  of  some  ehisscs  which  might  legally  iutcr- 

'Jia.i'ry/*  and  that  "  its  practice  amounts  merely  to  a 

^'^olent  extension  of  the  marital  rights  over  a  class  in 

*^^e  tribe  to  captured  members  of  the  corresponding 

^lj\^s  in  another  tribe."     Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  reply- 

'^g   to    the    criticism    of  JMessrs   Fison  and   Howitt, 

^■^iiiiits  that  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  female  captive 

*^  limited  by  the  tribal  laws,  that  is,  the  man  may  not 

^aory  her  if  she  belongs  to  an  excluded  gens,  but  he 

^^n tends*  that  if  the  man  might  marry  her  at  all,  she 

"^oiald   become    exclusively    his ;    in    which    case,    In 

^cordance  \vith  his  general  theory,  "  no  expiation  foi 

Carriage  "  would  be  required.     This  conclusion,  how- 

'  "  Studies,"  p.  411.  -  Ibid.,  p.  447. 

*  "  Kamilaroi  an<l  Kurnai,"  p.  343. 

*  "Jour.  Anth.  last.,"  vol.  xiv.  (1885),  p.  297. 
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ever,  does  not  agree  witli  fact ;   as,  in  nearly  all  the 
cases  refen'ed  to  by  Messrs  Fison  and  Howitt,  a  man 
has  the  exclusive  right  to   his  female  captive,  onlij 
after  the  rights  of  the  other  members  of  the  group 
have  l>een  satisfied.     In  some  cases  the  "expiation" 
is  not  actually  mentioned,  but  tlie  accounts  are  not 
complete,  and  by  analogy  it  may  be  inferred.     Tlie 
fact  of  its  being  required  is  evidence  that  a  femal® 
Ciiptive  is  regarded  as  in  theory  the  property  of  d^ 
tlic  men  of  the   family  group  to  which  the  eapto*^ 
belongs,  and  therefore  it  shows  conclusively  that  iudi 
vidual  marriage  cannot  Iiavc  arisen  in  the  way  suj:^ 
posed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  that  is,  by  a  man  hiwrn^ 
the  sole  right  to  hia  female  captive.     Individ Uid  mai::^ 
ringe  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  or  "true  marriage,"  L^ 
of  much  later  origin,  and  if  it  has  any  connection  a 
all  with  capture,  it  is  so  only  after  the  group  right  h; 
been  compounded  for. 

Sir  John  Lulilwck  refers  to  Mr  Howitt'f?  statement, 
that  marriage  by  elopement  was  very  common  amon 
the    Australian    aborigines,  and   that   it    differs  froi 
marriage  by  capture  only  in  the  presence  or  absenc 
of   the  woman's  consent,    as  though  this  fact  is   in 
favour  of  his  own  views.    It  is  just  the  opposite,  how- 
ever, as  Mr  Howitt  adds  that  "  both  these  forms  occur 
not  only  as  producing  individual  marriage,  where  the 
class  rules  have  become  iceakened^  but  also  group  mar- 
riages, ivliere  the  class  rules  are  stiU  fuJl  of  vitality'' 
Tlie  ease  of  the  Kuruai,  which  is  thought  to  be  opposed 
to  Mr  Fisou's  views,  belongs  to  the  former  category. 
The  fact  that  they  exact  the  strictest  fidelity  fi-o: 
thrir  wives,  shows  that  the  old  class  rules  have  be 


«  Op.  cit,,  p.  354. 
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come  weakened,  and  the  most  usual  mode  of  acquiring 
a  wife  in  use  among  them  m  by  elopement.' 

ill*  Howitt  gives  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
individual  marriage  which  differs  entirely  from  that 
of  Sir  John  Lubbock.     He  says'  that,  in  Australia  at 
least,  individual  marriage  did  not  arise  "  by  the  mon- 
opoly of  female  captives  in  disregard  of  the  common 
tribal  right."     His    own  opinion^  is,  that  individual 
marriage  arose  from  the   monopoly  of  women  by  the 
older  men  of  the  tribe,  combined  with  the  custom  of 
l*etrothal,   "  especially  when  aided  by  elopement  and 
oy    capture,    which,  being    at  first  completely    under 
^e    control   of    the    class    laws,    afterwards    received 
€^e-ater  prominence  as  these  class  laws  became  weak- 
®^ed."     Elsewhere,*  Mr  Howitt  says  that  he  sees  at 
*^e  root  of  betrothal  the  belief  that  a  child  is  derived 
from  the  male  parent  only,  the  mother  being  no  more 
tha.ti   its   nurse,  and    he  thinks    this    belief,  together 
"^itli  betrothal,  "  which  produces  the  sense  of  separate 
^^^vnership,"  has  tended  to  bring  about  uJtimately  indi- 
"^cliaal  marriage.     Thi.s  may  be  a  proper  explanation 
^^     the   origin   of   the   monandry   of  the   Australian 
aborigines,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
development  of  the  monogamy  of  the  higher  races,  any 
^ore  than  for  the  prevalence  of  individual  marriage 
**^oiig  many   peoples  who   are   usually  regarded   as 
P^lygynists. 

According  to  the  theory  of  Dr  Morgan,  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  marrias-e  amonc;  the  American 
^horigines,  who  when  first  discovered  had  attained  to 
^^    **  pairing   family,"    was  connected    with    that  of 


1  t 


'  Kamibroi  and  Kuraai,"  pp.  200,  205. 


'  ^ind.,  p.  343  d  tti-q. 

**  Auatruliaii  Group  Eolationa,"  p.  25. 


»  Ibid.f  p.  354  et  seq. 
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paternal  authority,  the  growth  of  which  "  steadily  ad- 
vanced as  the  family  became  more  and  more  indi- 
vidualised, and  became  fully  established  under  mono- 
gamy, which  assured  the  paternity  of  childreu."'   The 
object  of  individual  marriage,  the  essential  feature  o£ 
which  is  an  exclusive  cohabitation,  was,  according  to 
this  view,  to  ensure  legitimate  heirs,  and  to  limit  their 
number  to  the  actual    progeny  of  the  married  pjur, 
and  it  was  really  due  to  the  "  growth  of  property,  ami 
the    desire    for   its   transmission   to    children." '     Dr 
Morgan  adds,'  that  the  portraiture  by  early  writers  of 
society,  in  what  tie  calls  the  upper  status  of  the  bar- 
barian,  "  implies  the  general  practice   of  monogamy* 
but  with  attendant  circumstances,   indiaitiug  that  it 
was  the  mouogamian  family  of  the  future  stniggli 
into    existence    under   adverse    influences,    feeble 
vitality,   rights,   and  immunities,  and  still   environ 
with   the    remains  of  an  ancient   conjugal   systc 
The  pairing  or  ayndyasmian  family  of  the  Amerie^i^ 
peoples  was,  in  fact,  developed  out  of  the  i^xirmluaW^" 
which    from    the    first    had    a    tendency  towards  th»^ 
syndyaamian,  seeing  that  in  the  former  "  there  wi*** 
more  or  less  of  pairing  from  the  necessities  of  th  ^ 
social  state,  each  man  having  a  principal  wife  amon^ 
a  number  of  wives,  and  each  woman  a  principal  hus 
band  among  a  number  of  husbands."*     This  is  equallj^ 
true,  however,  of  group  marriage,  and  this  also  ma)H 
therefore,   be  said    to  have  a  tendency  towards  th™ 
pairing    family,    and    thence    to    the    monogamian^ 
Moreover,    notwithstanding    the    approach     towards 
monandry  observed  among  the  American  aborigin 
polygjmy,  which  is  universally  recognised  as  a  man 

I  '*  Ancient  Society,"  p.  466.  2  Ibid.,  p.  47* 

3  Ihid.,  p.  480.  ^^^^^^^*Ibid.,  p.  4 
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right,  would  be  largely  practised  if  it  was  not  that 
the  jjeople  are  too  poor  to  indulge  in  it.  Dr  Morgan's 
Huppositiou  that  monogamy  arose  from  the  desire  to 
transmit  property  to  children  is  not  correct.  This 
desire  is  also  said  by  him '  to  have  changed  descent 
from  the  female  to  the  male  line,  thns  furnishing  a 
foundation  for  the  paternal  authority  which  he  regards 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  development  of 
monogamy.  On  this  it  may  be  observed  that  so  far 
frx>m  descent  in  the  male  line  lieing  limited  to  mono- 
gamous peoples,  it  is  almost  universal  among  the 
races  of  Asia  and  Africa,  whether  practising  polygynj^ 
or  polyandry.  Moreover,  the  desire  to  transmit 
property  to  childi-cn  woidd  be  gratified  as  well  under 
polygyny  as  under  monogamy,  there  being  certainty 
of  paternity  in  both  oases.  Property  was  so  trans- 
mitted among  the  ancient  Hebrew  patriarchs,  not- 
withstanding that  kinship  was  traced  in  the  female 
line  preferably  to  the  male  line  where  marriage  was 
in  question.  This  is  no  less  true  in  relation  to  poly- 
andry where  several  brothers  have  a  wife  in  common  ; 
a  system  of  marriage  the  origin  of  which  Dr  M'Lennan 
connects  with  the  alteration  in  the  right  of  succession 
to  property  from  the  children  of  the  eldest  sister 
to  her  brother's  owti  children,  who  "  would  be 
bora  in  the  lioiisc  and  would  become  its  hefrs."' 

There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accept- 
ing any  of  these  social  explanations  of  the  origin 
of  systematic  monandry  among  peoples  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  practice  of  the  earlier  phases  of  marriage, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  the  true  cause  must  be  sought 
in  the  development  of  a  sense  of  self-respect  such 
as  the  Chinese  exhibit  in  relation  to  marriage.  The 
>  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  470.  ^  "Studies,"  &c.,  p.  192. 
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monandry  of  the  Elandyan  chiefs  may  perhaps  be 
accounted  for  by  such  a  feeling,  although  it  maybe 
due  really  to  the  force  of  example.     This  no  doubt 
has  had  much  to  do  with   the  fact  that  polygyny 
is  gradually  losing  its  hold  among  the  higher  classes 
in  Egypt,  and  in  Asiatic  countries  where  the  people 
are  brought  much  into  dose  contact  with  European 
civilisation.     The  introduction  of  Western  ideas  ha& 
largely  affected   social  life   in  those   countries,  and 
a  prejudice  in  favour  of  monandry  thus  established 
may  give  rise  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  required  by 
a  sense  of  self-respect     Something  more  than  this, 
however,   is  found    in  the  monogamous  unions  of 
certain   races,   further  reference  to  which  must  be 
reserved  for  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER    VIIL 


THE  RULK  OF  DESCENT. 


We  have  in  the  preceding  chapters  considered  the 
subjective  phase  of  the  sexual  instinct,  that  wliich  has 
to  do  with  the  active  agents,  and  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  wiiicli  is  the  marital  union  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned. We  have  now  to  treat  of  the  objective  phase 
of  the  social  instinct,  that  which  has  relation  to  the 
offspring  of  such  a  union.  It  was  remarked  above  ^ 
that  "  the  birth  of  offspring  gives  rise  to  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  its  parents  so  active  and  so  general  as  to 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  secondary  instinct. 
This  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  maternal  instinct,  but 
it  would  be  more  properly  termed  the  parental  in- 
sti/ict,  as  it  is  common  to  both  parent?,  although  it  is 
generally  more  strongly  developed  with  the  mother, 
owing  to  her  closer  connection  with  the  child  as  its 
nourisher  or  nurse,  both  before  and  after  its  l>irth." 
This  greater  intimacy  has  an  important  liearing  on 
the  subject  about  to  be  discussed,  as  the  idea  of  kinship 
was  probably  in  the  first  instance  based  on  the  special 
association  between  mother  and  child.  It  was  not 
necessaiily  so ;  but  on  whichever  side,  maternal  or 
paternal,  the  parental  instinct  became  the  more  influen- 
tial, the  objective  phase  of  the  sexual  instinct  may  be 
said  to  underlie  the  idea  of  I'inskijy,  as  its  subjective 
phase  is  at  the  base  of  the  law  of  mmTHtge. 
^  Supra,  pp.  2,  oG. 
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The  origin  of  the  idea  of  kinship  has  already  Ikch 

referred  to  in  connection  with  the  development  of  tk 

law  of  marriage.     These  subjects  are,  indeed,  dctsely 

related  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  one  of  the  most  impo 

ant  checks  on  sexual  promiscuity  ai'ises  from  the 

flufuce  of  the  natni'al  restraints  based  on  the  fee 

which  has  been  referred  to  as  the  fr-aternal  instinct, 

that  persona   closely  related  by  blood  ought  not 

intermarry.     The  authority  of  this  instinct  is  so  gen 

ally  recognised,  that  marriages  between  persons  ne 

of  kin  are  not  only  forbidden,  but  are  looked  upon 

with  horror  even  by  peoples  of  the  lowest  degree 

culture.'     We  may  suppose  that  the  parental  iiistmi 

would  show  its  action  in  the  recognition  of  a  relatioi 

ship   between   a    chUd   and    both   its   parents.     TEs 

question  wLU  have  to  be  considered  fully  hereafter, 

but  it  is  necessiiry  to  point  out  here  the  distinction 

between  relationship  and  kinship,  a  distinction  whiclu 

is  usufdly  lost  sight  of.*'     The  former  of  these  terms  IT 

wider  than  the  latter,  as  two  persons  may  be  related 

to   each   other,   and   yet   not   be   of  the   same  kin. 

Systems  of  kinship  have  reference  to  the  particoLir, 

and  not  to  the  general,  relationship  of  persons  to  eachj 

other,  and  they  are  based  on  the  existence  of  special 

ties  betweeai  cerudn  individuals,  who  by  virtue  thereof  J 

arc  subject  or  liable  to  certain  claims  and  disabilities 

as  between  each  other.     The  subject  may  be  illustrateJ     , 

bj  vhat  Dr  Moigau  says '  as  to  the  origin  of  the  geua^ 

This  "  came  into  being  upon  three  principal  concep- " 

*  S^pra,  |:i|L  58  «y.,  70  mf. 

«  U  ii  Mtod,  ho««rer,  by  Um  Bev.  UriuK-r   Fi.*oQ,  whd  ati 
fnmm  llw  lUrtmrtfna  ia  mjfiag  thai  **  the  Linv  of  deecvot  does 
«t  •!!  afkft  the  pMsoMl  irknuiw>n'pe>'*    0^.  eU^  ^  \  19. 

>  "  Aaetcat  SocMtr.*  |v  $9. 


ions,  namely,  the  Lond  of  kin,  a  pure  lineage  through 
descent  in  the  female  line,  and  non-intermarriage  in 
the  gens."  The  bond  of  kin  implies  the  personal 
protection  of  each  individual  member  of  the  gens.  It 
is  evident  that  kinship,  which  here  is  limited  to  per- 
sons in  the  female  line  of  descent,  does  not  preclude 
the  more  general  relationship  due  to  descent  from  a 
common  male  ancestor,  which  relationship  may  be 
^pcompanied  by  its  own  rights  and  liaLilities.  It 
'^ould  hardly  be  jjossible  in  small  communities  to 
enforce  the  same  rules  in  connection  with  general 
relationship,  as  with  special  relationship  or  kinship. 
If  the  prohibition  of  marriage  between  persons  near  of 
kin  were  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  all  persons  nearly 
related,  man'iage  would  become  almost  impossible ; 
although,  as  a  fact,  most  peoples  in  a  primitive  con- 
dition include  among  the  persons  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry those  most  nearly  related  through  both  father 
and  mother.  This  implies  that  relationsliip  to  both 
parents  is  fully  recognised,  and  such  we  shall  show  is 
actually  the  case,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said 
by  many  writers  as  to  uncertainty  of  paternity. 

As  the  iKirental  instinct  has  to  do  with  relationship 
in  general,  so  the  fraternal  instinct  has  to  do  more 
especially  with  kinship.  The  law  of  kinship  is  based 
on  that  phase  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  objective, 
which  has  relation  to  the  ofispring  of  marriage.  The 
children  of  a  common  parent  staud  in  a  speciid  rela- 
lioQ  to  each  other,  which  shows  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  feehng  referred  to  as  the  fraternal  instinct. 
TTic  position  of  each  mother  as  the  ii  uvsc,  using  this 
term  ftfi  meaning,  not  only  the  suckler,  but  also  the 
teaier  of  her  own  children,  makes  the  tie  which  binds 
tkem  together  much  stronger  than  that  between  the 
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cliiMren  of  ilifterent  mothers,  except  occasionally,^ 
where  the  milk- tie  has  been  added,  as  in  the  case  o[ 
fosterage.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable 
uncultured  peoples,  although  there  are  certain  idei 
connected  vt'ith  paternity  which  may  cause  kinship  in 
relation  to  the  children  of  a  common  parent  to  bi 
traced  through  the  father  and  not  through  the  mother, 
thus  largely  increasing  its  range. 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  kinship  based 
the  idea  of  a  special  relationsliip  subsisting  l>etwe< 
the  chLldrcu  of  the  same  mother,   should  be  usually 
regarded  as  the  earliest  phase  to  be  developed.     This 
is  the  view  entertained  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  who  endea- 
voured to  establish '  that  "  the  most  ancient  sjrstem  in 
which  the  idea  of  blood  relationship  was  embodied, 
was  a  sjrstem  of  kinship  through  females  only."     Thjfl 
con(;lusion  has  been  almost  generally  adopted  by  suc^ 
ceeding  wri  tiki's,  and  the  system  has  been  found  to 
prevail  so  widely,  while  so  many  traces  of  it  have 
been  discovered  where  kinship  through  males  is  no^ 
established,  that  its  universality  in  piimitive  times 
possible.     We  shall  see  hereafter,  however,  that  it 
not  neeessar}',  or  even  probable.     Dr  M'Lennan  finds 
the  origin  of  the  custom  of  tracing  kinship  throu^ 
females  only  in  the  uncertainty  of  paternity,   arisi 
from    the  supposed,   fact   that   in    primitive    times 
woman  was  not  appropriated  to  a  particular  man 
his  wife,  or  to  men  of  one  blood  as  wife.    The  childn3n, 
although  belonging  to  the  horde,  would  remain  attache 
to  their  mothers,  and,  according  to  his  views,  the  bk 
tie  observed  between  them  would,  as  promiscui^  gA^ 
place  to  iK^h-andrr  of  the  ruder  kind,  in  which  the 
husbands  are  stnogeis  in  blood  to  each  other,  become 
*  "  SlafiM,*  p.  134. 
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developed  into  the  system  of  kiusliip  through  females.* 
Dr  M'Leunau  affirms  that  this  Cimclusion  was  reached 
by  a  process  of  reflection,  beginning  in  the  percep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  a  man  htis  his  mother's  Llood  in 
Jiis  veins,  after  which  it  would  be  quickly  seen  that 
"he  is  of  the  same  blood  with  her  other  childi'eii." 
A  little  more  reflection  w;ould  enable  him  to  see  that 
•*  he  is  of  one  blood  with  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
his  mother."  The  man  then  perceives  that  "  he  is  of 
the  same  blood  with  the  children  of  his  mother's 
sister  ;"  and  "  in  process  of  time,  fallowing  the  ties  of 
blood  through  hia  mother,  and  females  of  the  same 
blood,  he  must  arrive  at  a  system  of  kinship  through 
females."*  It  is  evident,  nevertheless,  that  this  rea- 
soning does  not  exclude  the  recognition  also  of  kinship 
through  males,  and  Dr  M'Lennan  himself  states  that 
if  ptiternity  were  usually  as  indisputable  a«  matcniity, 
*'  we  might  expect  to  find  kinship  through  males  ac- 
knowledged soon  after  kinship  through  females,"  show- 
ing that  the  real  origin  of  the  latter  system,  according 
to  Dr  ^I'Lennan's  theory,  is  uncertainty  of  paternity. 

A  very  diflerent  explanation  is  given  liy  an  earlier 
writer,  who  also  assumes  that  originally  mankind 
consorted  without  any  of  the  restrictions  of  marriage. 
Bachofen  believed,  as  wc  have  already  had  ocetision 
to  show,'  that  women  were  at  an  early  period  supreme, 
not  only  in  the  family,  but  in  the  State.  He  supposed 
that  they  had  revolted  against  the  condition  of  pro- 
miscuity which  originally  subsisted  in  the  iiiitereoiirse 
between  the  sexes,  and  established  a  system  of  marriage 
ill  which  the  female  occupied  the  first  pkec  as  the 
bead  of  the  family,  ami  as  the  person  through  whom 

1  "Studies,"  p.  139.  2  /^/^y^  ^   104, 

^  Supra,  pp.  14,  16. 
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kinship    was    to    be    traced.     Tliis  uiovi'inoiit,  whicV 
had    a    religious    origin,    was   followed    liy   auorher    i 
resulting    from  the   development    of    the   idea  thidH 
the  mother  occupied    a    subordiuato   position  in  re- 
lation   to    her   children,    of    whom    the    father    was 
the  true    parent,    and    therefore  the   pei*son   througb 
whom    kinship    should    be    traced.      Dr    M'LennaD, 
who  objects  to  this  theory  that  if  marriage  was  from 
the  beginning  moiiogamous,  kinship  would  have  been 
traced  through  fathers  from  the  first,   affirms*  that 
"  those  signs  of  superiority  on  the  woman's  part  were 
the  diirect  consequences  (1)   of  marriage   7U>t  being 
monogamous,   or   such  as  to   permit  of  certainty  of 
fatherhood  ;  and  (2)  of  wives  not  as  yet  living  in  tlieirj 
husband's  houses,  but  apart  fi'om  them  in  the  homcfl 
of  their  own  mothers."     The  meaning  of  this  is,  that 
the  phenomena  referred  to  by  Bachofen  were  dw  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  sj^tem  of  polyandry  such  as  that 
ascribed  to  the  Nairs.'*     It  is  very  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  here  a  sufficient  explauatiou 
those    phenomena.       According    to    Dr    M'Lennau's 
opinion,  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  woman  was^ 
the  fact  of  wives  livnng  apart  from  their  husbands 
the  homes  of  their  mothers.     This  custom  must,  ther 
fore,    have    preceded    woman's   superiority,   assumio?' 
this  to  have  existed,  and  the  tracing  of  kinship  through' 
females  which  gave  rise  to  it.     This  would  requil^fl 
us    to   believe    that,  as   soon    as   promiscuity  in  tb^ 
sexual  relations  ceased,  women  lived  alone  with  tli^-^^ 
children,    the    only   male   members   of   their  famil*-^ 
being  their  sons,  who  would  be  subordinate  to  the<^^ 
imless,  indeed,  a  son  were  to  set  up  a  sepjirat-e  est^** 
lishment  for  himself,  under  the  control  of  his  favour::^- 


'Studies,"  p.  418. 
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sister,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  raodern  Nairs.' 
If  we  consider,  however,  the  customs  of  imcultured 
peoples  of  the  present  day,  we  shall  see  that  such 
a  domestic  coriditiou  as  that  of  the  Nairs  can  hardly 
represent  that  of  mankind  in  the  early  ages.  Among 
Ravages  there  is  seldom  that  subordiuatiou  of  the  man 
to  the  woman  whidi  we  slioukl  have  to  assume,  and 
vhere  it  does  exist  it  has  been  developed  under  special 
social  conditions.* 

Sir  John  Lubhock's  views  on  the  subject  of  kinship 
are  expressed  as  fullows  :  "*  "  C'hiltlrcn  were  not  in  the 
earliest  times  regarded  as  related  equally  to  their 
father  and  their  mother,  but  that  the  natural  progress 
of  ideas  is,  first,  that  a  child  is  related  to  his  tribe 
generally  ;  secondly,  to  his  mother,  and  not  to  his 
father ;  thirdly,  to  his  father,  and  not  to  his  mother  ; 
lastly,  and  lastly  only,  that  he  is  related  to  both."  It 
has  already  been  shown  *  that  there  is  little,  if  any, 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  "  communal  marriage  " 
on  which  Sir  J(.i]iu  Lulibock  founds  his  opinion  as  to 
the  relationship  of  children  to  the  tribe.  The  evidence 
in  support  of  his  view  that  tribal  relationship  was 
replaced  by  exclusive  relationship  between  mother  aud 
child  is  as  un.satLsfactory.  He  asserts  *  that  under 
communal  marriage,  and  even  where  polygamy  pre- 
vails, the  tie  between  father  and  son  would  be  very 
alight,  and  that  "  the  tie  between  a  mother  aud  child 
is  much  8ti"ono;er  than  that  which  binds  a  chUd  to  its 

o 

'  "M'LeonaD,  "  Studies,"  p.  150. 

'  In  the  gentile  in.stitiitiuti  of  tho  American  trilies,  even  with 
J««c<5nt  in  the  female  line,  the  chiefs  and  sachems  are  men,  not- 
•writhstanding  the  power  of  the  women  in  their  election  aud 
deposition.     Morgan,  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  71. 

*  "Origin  of  Civilisation  "  (3rd  nd.},  p.  149. 

*  Supra,  p.  31  seq.  *  Op.  cit,  p.  139. 
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fiithor."     Ill  this  Sir  John  Lubbock  sees  the  expuma- 
of  the  fact  that   "  amaiig  many  of   the   lower  races  ^ 
relationship  through  females  is  the  prevalent  custom,"^ 
a  custom  which  he  regards  *  as  "  the  relic  of  an  ancient 
barbarism." 

Mr  Herbert  Spencer  shows  how  t!ie  idea  of  a 
special  relationship  between  mother  and  child  may 
Lave  arisen.  Unlike  the  writers  hitherto  refenfC 
to,  he  does  not  thiuk  that  promiscuity  in  the  rcla 
tions  between  the  sexes  ever  existed  in  an  unquidi-^ 
fied  form.^  Mr  Spencer  is  of  opinion,  indeed,  that 
monogamy  must  have  preceded  polygamy,  although, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  promiscuity  and  the  bu-th 
of  a  larger  number  of  children  to  unknown  fathers 
than  to  known  fathers,  a  habit  arose  of  thinking 
maternal  kinship  rather  than  of  paternal  kinship 
Wliere  paternity  was  manifest,  children  would  come 
to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  way.^  He  adds  that  the 
liabit  having  arisen,  the  resulting  system  of  kinship 
in  the  female  line  will  be  strengthened  by  the  practice 
of  exogzimy.  The  defect  of  this  explanation  lies  in  it*| 
requiring  uncertainty  of  paternity,  and  it  appears 
moreover,  to  be  in<*ansistent  with  the  fact,  meutioue:«i 
by  Mr  Spencer  himself,  that  where  the  system  <^| 
female  kinship  now  subsists,  "  male  parentage  is  habk*^ 
uully  known."  It  is  true  that  he  supposes  male  kix^' 
ship  to  be  disregarded,  but  this  conclusion  will  '--^ 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  fact.  f 

What,  then,  are  the  notions  of  savages  as  to  tl:::^^ 
relation    between    a   child    and    its    parents?     Wh 
De    liontan  enquu-ed  of  the  American  natives  wh 
they  always  bore  their  mother's  name,  they  replie 

*0j).  ci/.,p.  148. 

■  "  Principles  of  Sociology,"  vol  i.  p.  662.         » Ibid.,  {x  665. 
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clnltlren  received  their  souls  from  their 
itlier  and  their  bodies  from  their  mother,  it  w.is 
asonable  that  the  maternal  name  should  be  \M}r- 
>etuated.'  Bachofcn  might  have  had  this  reasoning 
n  mind  when  he  vfTote/  in  referring  to  the  import- 
knee  of  the  patemal  conception  of  man,  "  Maternity 
)elongs  to  the  corporcml  side  of  man  ;  the  }>aternal 
)eychical  principle  belongs  to  him  alone."  The 
jcmarka  of  M.  Giraud-Tculou "  (made  in  connec- 
iion  with  Bachofen's  theoiy),  that  the  search  forpator- 
jity  is  the  first  sign  of  moral  progress  among  all 
leoples,  and  that  "  the  first  who  consented  to  acknow- 
edge  himself  *  father  '  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of 
courage,  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind," 
must  be  regarded  as  having  no  justification  in  fact. 
Skraong  the  Greeks,  the  father,  as  endowed  with  crea- 
ive  power,  was  clothed  with  the  divine  character,  but 
lot  the  mother,  who  was  only  the  bearer  and  uonrislicr 
)f  the  child.*  This  idea,  which  was  common  to  all  the 
Ineients,  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Egyjitians, 
imong  whom,  says  Strabo,  no  child  was  reputed  ille- 
ptimate,  even  though  he  was  born  of  a  slave  mother, 
fts  they  looked  upon  the  father  tis  the  sole  author  of 
Ihe  being  of  the  child,  to  whom  the  mother  supplied 
little  more  than  nourishment.''  This  opinion  agrees 
closely  with  that  litkl  by  the  natives  of  Austridia, 
among  whom  the  belief  is  generally  entertained  that 

'"Mi'in.  lie  1'  Amer.  Sept.,"  (1724),  T.  ii.  ]>.  154;  and  see 
"Trevela  in  tlie  Interior  of  North  America,"  by  J.  CaiTer  (1778), 
i.  378.  s  Op.  ciL,  Introd.,  p.  27. 

»"LaM6re"  (1867),  p.  32. 

•  This  was  the  defence  of  Orestes,  who  avenged  his  father's  death 
•y  skying  his  mother. 

*  "The  Ancient  Egyptians,"  hy  Sir  Gardner  "Wilkinson,  vo5.  ii. 
64. 
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the  child  is  derived  from  the  male  jiarent  only, 
thtit  the  mother  is  only  the  nurse,  Mr  Howit , 
mentioDs  this  fact,'  states  that  a  black  fellow  oacc 
remarked  to  him,  "  The  man  gives  the  child  to  a 
woman  to  take  care  of  for  him,  aud  he  can  do  what- 
ever he  likes  with  his  own  child."  In  some  tribes, 
indeed,  the  son  is  recognised  as  the  re-ineamation  of 
his  father,  notwithstanding  that  the  son  is  of  his 
mother's  class  division. *  M 

These  ideas  throw  light  on  the  curious  and  wide-" 
spread  custom  of  la  couvude,  or  "  hatching,"  which 
requires  that  immediately  after  childbirth  the  mother 
shall  rise  and  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  household, 
while  the  father  goes  to  Ijcd  with  the  now-born  infimt, 
This  custom,  which  is  known  to  us  l)y  the  name  given 
to  it  in  France,  where  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  met 
with  among  the  Basques,  was  also  anciently  observed 
in  Corsica,  among  the  Iberians  of  Spain,  and  by  the 
Tibareni  of  the  country  south  of  the  P*hick  Sea.     It  i^ 
still  practised  in  Southern  India,  in  Yunnan  by  thij 
Miau-tze,  in  Borneo,  Kamschatka,  and  Greenland,  and 
as  mentioned  by  Lafituu,^  by  many  of  the  tribes  of 
South   America.     Dr  E.  B.  Tylor,  who  has  brough^ 
together  all  these  cases,   remarks*  that  the  couvctd^ 
"  implicitly  denies  that  physical  separation  of  '  indi- 
viduals '   which  a  civilised  man   would  proltably  set 
down  as  a  first  principle,  common  by  nature  to  all 
mankind.    ...   It  shows  us  a  number  of  distinct  aud 


1  "Australian  Group  Relations,"  pp.  17,  25. 

2  Messrs  Ilowitt  and  Tison,  "  On  the  Dome  and  the  Hordti 
•■  Jour.  Anth.  Inst.,"  vol.  xiv,  (1884),  p.  145. 

=<  Op.  ciL,  T.  i.  p.  257. 

*  "  E<.«searchc8  into  the  Early  History  of  Maukintl "  (1866), 
292. 
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jtant  tribes  deliberately  holding  the  opinion  that  the 
connection  between  father  and  child  is  not  only,  as  we 
think,  a  mere  relation  of  parentage,  affection,  duty, 
but  that  their  very  bodies  are  joined  by  a  physical 
bond,  80  that  what  is  done  to  the  one  acts  directly 
upon  the  other."  Professor  Max  ]\IuUer  ^  oS'ers  the 
curious  sugge.stion  that  the  couvadc  custom  arises  from 
some  "  secret  spring  in  human  nature,"  which  led 
the  husband  at  fii-st  to  be  "  tyrannised  over  by  his 
female  relations,  and  afterwards  frightened  into  super- 
stition. He  then  began  to  make  a  martyr  of  himself 
tm  he  made  himself  really  ill,  or  took  to  his  bed  in 
self-defence."  Sir  John  Lubbock  sees  in  that  custom 
a  connection  with  the  change  which  he  supposes  to 
have  tiiken  place  from  female  to  male  kinship.  He 
says,^  "  As  soon  as  the  change  was  made,  the  father 
•would  take  the  place  held  previously  by  the  mother, 
and  he  instead  o^  she  would  be  regarded  as  the  parent. 
Hence,  on  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  father  would  natur- 
ally be  very  careful  what  he  did,  and  what  he  ate, 
for  fear  the  cliild  be  injui-ed."  The  suggestion 
made  in  tljis  passage  is  carried  further  by  M.  Gii'aud- 
Teulon,*  who  regards  the  couvade  as  an  imitation  of 
nature,  intended  to  give  a  colour  to  the  fiction  that 
the  father  had  brought  forth  the  child,  and  was  for  it 
a  second  mother,  such  a  pretence  being  the  only  way 
in  whicli  a  bond  between  the  father  and  his  child 
could  be  established.  The  French  writer  shows  that 
*'  adoption  by  the  imitation  of  nature  "  was  practised 
among  the  Romans  down  to  the  first  century  of  the 
empire.  This  was  with  a  people  who  recognised  rela- 
tionship through  both  father  and  mother,  and  it  was 

>  •*  Chips  "  (2na  ed.),  vol.  ii.  p.  28-i. 

*  C^.  ci/.,  p.  148.  »  "  La  Mfere,"  p.  33. 
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not  a  true  instance  of  the  couvade.  So  far,  moreover, 
from  this  custom  having  any  relation  to  u  change  from 
female  to  male  kinship,  it  is  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  peoples  having  preferably  a  system  of  kinship 
through  females.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Arawaks 
and  Caribs  of  British  Guiana,  and  probably  with  the 
Abipoucs  of  Paraguay/  M.  Giraud-Teulon  *  dwells 
on  the  domestic  superiority  of  women  among  the 
Basques,  with  whom  a  husband  "  n'  entre  dans  le 
maison  que  pour  reprodmi^e  et  travaiUer  pour  la  bien 
de  sa  femme."' 

This  "  reproduction  "  furnishes  the  explanation  of 
the  custom  in  question.  With  some  of  the  Brazilian 
tribes,  when  a  man  becomes  a  father  he  goes  to  bed 
instead  of  his  %vife,  and  all  the  women  of  the  village 
come  to  console  him  for  "la  peine  et  douleur  qu'il  a 
eu  de  faire  cet  enfant."'  This  acjrecs  with  the  idea 
entertained  by  so  many  peoples  that  the  cliild  is 
derived  from  the  father  only,  the  mother  being  merely 
it«i  nourisher.  When  such  an  idea  is  held,  it  is  not- 
surprising  if,  as  among  the  Abipones,  the  belief  m 
formed  that  "  the  father's  carelessness  influences  the 
new-born  offspring,  from  a  natural  bond  and  sympathy 
of  both,"*  or  if  the  father  abstains,  either  before  or 
after  the  child's  Inrth,  from  eating  any  food  or  per- 
forming any  actions  which  are  thought  capable  of 
doing  it  harm.''  Still  more  so,  if  the  child  is  regarded, 
as  IB  sometimes  the  case,  as  the  reincarnation  of  the 

*  See  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  183. 
»  Op.  cU.,  p.  38. 

*  "  6tude  sur  le  Sauvage  de  Br&il,"  par  Galiriel  Grevicr  (1881), 
p.  45.  *  Dobritzhofor, 

■'■  The  Motvunotu  of  New  Guinea  say  that  after  conception  the 
mother  must  not  c-al  i«weet  potato  or  taro,  lest  the  liead  of  the  cliild 
— >w  out  of  prciportion,  and  the  faUier  must  not  eat  crotx>dile  or 
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',  a  notion  which  is  supported  by  the  fact,  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Gerald  Masr^ey/  that  in  the  couvade  the 
f>a,reut  identifies  himself  with  the  infant  chQd,  into 
ivhiich  he  has   been  typically  transformed.     The  ex- 
planation given  by  Prof.   Douglas  of  the  couvade  ns 
^^■nctised  by  the  aborigines  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
T^'wei-ehow  afjrees  with  that  view.     He  states  that  the 
fat-her  goes  to  bed  with  the  infant  for  a  month,  "  the 
iclea  being  that  the  life  of  the  father  and  child  is  one, 
aii.<i  that  any  harm  happening  to  the  father  will  affect 
irijuriously  the  well-being  of  the  infant"  ' 

Dr  Tylor,  while  explaining  the  practice  of  the  cou- 
fadc  Oii  chiefly  due  to  the  confusion  of  imaginary  and 
teal  relations,  remarks  that  these  nearly  always  "  in- 
volve giving  over  the  parentage  to  the  father,  and 
lea\ing  the  mother  out  of  the  question."     This  is  an 
important    statement,   as   it   is    confirmatory    of   the 
opinion  that  male  parentage  is  fully  recognised  by 
l^oples  of  a  low  degree  of  culture  ;  in  fact,  so  fully 
that  the  parentage  of  the  mother  is  almost  lost  sight 
of.    We  have  evidence  that  among  a  race  which,  ac- 
cordnig  to  Dr  Morgan,  ranks  below  the  Polynesians  and 
African  negroes,  and  far  below  the  American  abori- 

MTeml  kinds  of  fisli,  le^t  the  child's  logs  grow  out  of  proportion. 
^^  Suau,  a  husband  shuts  hijusclf  np  for  sonic  days  after  the  birth 
<rf  his  jirgt  cliild,  and  •will   ent  nothing.     "  Pioneering   in  New 
Guinea,"  hy  Junies  Cludniers  (1887),  p.  165.     The  severe  fasting 
"'  thu  Curilis  wfLs  only  on  the  birth  of  the  first  child.     The  Mon- 
IJoLi  arp  saij  to  nurse  the  fii-st  child  to  prevent  the  mother  dying 
"'■  '^e  noxt  birth.     The  birth  of  the  first  son  is  an  important  in- 
•"ident  with  the  Hindoos,  the  Polynesians,  the  Kafirs,  and  other 
Peopleg. 
'  "'Die   Xatuml  Genesis"    (1883),  vol.   L   y,.    lU  et  seq.     Mr 
iy  explains  the  couvade  by  reference  to  KJiefr,  the  Egyptian 
^^  grxl,  who  was  the  creator  by  trang/ormation. 
"China,"  p.  yo. 
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gines,  there  is  no  such  uncertaiuty  of  paternity  as  ia 
required  by  Dr  lI'Lennaus  theory  of  the  origin  of 
female  kinship.  In  treating  of  Australian  group  mar- 
riage, we  have  seen '  that  iu  the  groups  wliich  have  a 
marked  social  orgjinisation  with  uterine  descent,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  marital  connections — one  where  two 
individuals  are  given  to  each  other  in  permanent  mar- 
riage by  tlieir  pai'ents ;  tlie  other,  where  a  man  and 
woman  are  allotted  to  each  other  as  accessory  spouses, 
each  of  whom  may  stand  in  this  relation  to  other  indi- 
viduals. In  the  marit^il  group  thus  formed  the  per- 
manent husband  is  the  "  father "  of  all  his  wife's 
children,  and  he  claims  the  right  to  dispose  of  her 
daughter  in  marriage,  although  she  may  be  actually 
the  child  of  the  woman's  accessor}^  husband,  who  is 
known  as  "little  father."'  This  agrees  with  the  fact 
that  in  the  Tibetan  polyandrous  system  the  eldest 
brother  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
the  marriage  ;  and  a.s  uudiT  the  couditious  of  the  Aus- 
tralian class  system  the  father  s  blood,  though  not  the 
father,  is  certain,  kinship  through  males  should  have 
been  established,  if  Dr  M'Leiiuau's  theory  were  correct. 
It  is  yurprisiug  that  Dr  Morgan  says  little  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  system  of  kinship  through  females. 
He  agrees  with  Dr  M'Lennau  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"  prior  to  the  gentile  organisation,  kinship  through 
females  was  undoubtedly  superior  to  kinship  through 
males,  and  was  doubtless  the  principal  basis  upon 
which  the  lower  tribal  groups  were  organised."  He 
affirms,  however,  that  "  descent  in  the  female  line, 
which  is  all  that  'kinship  through  females  only'  am 
possibly  indicate,"  is  the  only  rule  of  a  gens,  and  that 
relationship  through  the  father  is  recognised  as  fully 
'upra,  p.  115  aeq.  ^  "  Australian  Group  Relations,"  p.  7. 
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88  that  tlirough  the  mother.*  He  says,  further,'  thut 
the  "  gens,  though  a  very  am-ient  social  orgamsatiou 
founded  upon  kin,  does  not  include  all  the  desceuJants 
of  a  common  ancestor.  It  was  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  gcna  came  in,  mai'riage  between  single  pairs 
was  unknown,  and  descent  tliiuugh  males  could  not 
1«  traced  with  certainty.  Kindred  were  linked  to- 
gether chiefly  through  the  bond  of  their  maternity." 
We  have  here  apparently  two  reasons  stated  for  the 
establishment  of  kinship  through  females  :  the  absence 
of  marriages  between  single  pairs,  ami  the  uncertainty 
of  putciuity.  Both  of  these  conditions  are  found  by 
Dr  Morgan  in  the  consfingtima  fanidy  groups  which 
he  supposes  to  have  been  formed  when  promiscuity 
ceased  Tlie  classilicatory  system  of  relatioiLships, 
tfle  origin  of  which  he  traces  to  the  consanguine  family, 
<^,  however,  receive  a  totally  different  interpretation, 
^d  the  existence  of  that  family  itself  is,  as  I  have 
*^ealy  shown,'  very  doubtful. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  notwitlistauding  the 

•'itiquity  of  the  system  of  female  kinship,  relationship 

through  the  father,  if  not  a  developed  system  of  male 

*Ui8hip,    was    fidly    recognised    at   an    equally    early 

liod.     To  show  the  grounds  for  this  opinion  it  is 

^Kiessary  to  refer  again  to  what  was  said  above  as  to 

c  distinction    between    relationship   and    kinship. 

^yHQvas  of  kinship  are  based  on  the  existence  of  a 

ial  relationship  of  peraons  to  each  other,  as  dis- 

ed   from    the   general   relationship  subsisting 

■sons   and    other   individuals.      For 

I  may  be  related  gencKilly  through 

if  individuals,  and  through  his 

e  may  be  of  kin  only  to  one 

2  Ibi'i.,  r-  67. 
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class  or  the  other.     This  special  relationship  or  kinship 
is  accompanied  by  certain  disabilities,  particularly  in 
conuection  with  marriage,  wliich  it  would  not  l)e  pos- 
sible   in   small  comnumitie:^   to  extend   to  all  persons 
related,  to  eiich  other  through  both  parents.     Kinship, 
as  distiiignished  from  mere  relationship,  must   be  re- 
stricteJ,  therefore,  to  one  line  of  descent.     If  the  theory 
of  Dr    M'Lcnnan,  or   that  of  any   of  his   successors, 
is  correct,  kinsliip  must  almost  necessarily  have  been 
p^tiiblishc*!  through  descent  in  the  female  line,  as  they 
all   suppose  the  uncertainty  of  paternity  in  the  early 


ages 


of  mankind.     Reasons  have  been  oriven,  however. 


for   doubting  the  existence  of  such  uncertainty,  and 

it     eaxi    be   shown,   moreover,   that    paternity  is  of 

secondary  importance   in  relation  to  the  question  of 

kinship.      This    follows    from    the    principle    already 

laid    down*  that   the   objective  phase  of   the  sexual 

instinct,  that  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  idea  of  kin- 

gbip,  has  relation  to  the  ofi'spring  of  marriage.     The 

primitive  test  of  kinship  was  the  right  to  the  children 

l)om  of  the  sexual  union,  and  this  right  depended  on 

the  social  customs  of  early  races.     In  its  absence  there 

would  l>e  no  special  relationship,  although  there  would 

be  the  general  relationship  based  on  the  recognition 

of  the  ties  between  an  individual  and  the  persons 

connected  witli  him  tliiough  his  two   parents.     We 

niay  have  in  this  fact  an  explanadun  of  the  system 

of  relationships  which  exists  among  the  islanders  of 

the  Pacific  and  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.    This  is  said 

by  Dr  Morgjui,  to  whose  labours  we  are  indebted  for 

a  knowledge  of  the  subject,*  to  be  the  most  primitive 

1  Svfrxi^  T>.  MS. 

*  IjuIuo,  bo«ov«r»  kMig  anea  pointed  out  the  existenoo  of  the 
Inalotlory  ^jsteni  uuons  Um  abongines  of  iHorth   America. 
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form  of  the  system  untk^r  which  all  persona  nearly 
related  by  blood  to  an  individual  are  placed  together 
in  certain  categories  or  chisse^,  according  to  the  gene- 
ration to  which  they  belong,  instead  of  being  distin- 
guished by  names  denoting  their  special  relationship 
to  the  individual  or  to  each  other. 

Before  treating  of  the  Malayan  system  of  relation- 
Bhips,  we  will  endeavour  to  iuscertaiu  the  principles 
which  govern  the  riglit  to  the  offspring  of  marriage, 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  able  to  show  the  origin  of 
the  different  phiiscs  of  kinship  indicated  by  the  cus- 
tom of  tracing  descent  preferably  in  the  male  or  in 
the  female  line.  It  is  evident  that  a  child  may  be 
treated  as  specially  related  to  either  parent,  and  be 
reckoned  of  his  or  her  kin  to  the  exclusion  of  the  kin  of 
the  other  parent.  There  must  be  some  reason  for  the 
preference  in  any  particular  case  other  than  that  based 
on  paternity  or  maternity,  seeing  that  uncultured 
)ple8  as  a  rule  fully  recogEise  the  relationship  of  a 
Id  to  both  parents.  As  a  fact,  the  kinship  of  the 
chdd  depends  on  the  conditions  of  the  marital  ariauge- 
ment  between  its  parents.  Among  the  social  restraints 
on  promiscuity  one  of  the  most  powerful  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  rights  of  a  woman's  father  or  kindred. 
These  rights  extecd  not  only  to  her  conduct  before 
marriage,  although  they  are  often  not  strictly  enforced, 
but  also  to  the  marriage  itself  and  its  consequences. 
Thus,  the  woman's  father  or  her  kin,  in  the  absence  of 
any  aijreement  to  (he  coniranj^  claim  her  children  as 
belongintj  to  them,  v*iiether  she  remains  with  tliem 
after  her  marriage,  or  goes  to  reside  among  her  hus- 
band's kin.  A  woman  may  never  leave  her  place  of 
birth,  where  she  may  form  a  temporary  or  permanent 
marital  aUiance  with  one  or  more  men,  and  then  all 
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her  childreii  will  usually  belong  to  her  own  kin.  Such 
may  be  the  case  also  whether  she  remain  at  home  for 
a  time,  and  afterwards  goes  to  the  place  of  abode  of 
her  husl land's  family,  or  becomes  at  once  a  permanent 
resident  among  them.  In  all  cases  the  relationship 
of  l»th  parents  to  their  oflspring  is  fully  recognised, 
but  whether  descent  shall  be  traced  in  the  female  or 
the  male  line,  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  womans 
kin  have  given  up  their  natural  right  to  the  chilchei) 
of  the  marriage.  Ratification  by  the  woman  of  the 
contract  of  marriage  may  be  necessary,  but  the  con- 
tract is  generally  entered  into  wthout  her  consent, 
and  often  without  her  cognizance,  althoufjh  on  the 
terras  of  it  depends  the  kinship  of  her  oflspring.  If 
the  husband  does  not  give  anything  in  return  for  his 
wife  she  continues  a  member  of  her  own  family  group, 
and  her  children  belong  to  their  mother's  kin.  If, 
however,  the  husband  pays  a  bride-price,  she  may 
have  to  give  up  her  own  family  for  that  of  her  hu§* 
band,  and  her  offspring  will  belong  to  the  latter. 

The  principles  here  laid  down  will  be  applied  whctt 
we  come  to  treat  of  what  may  he  termed  male  kinsh^V 
aud   female   kinship.     Tt  should  be  noted  here  tb*^ 
either  of  these  svstems  of  kinship  may  exist  in  cona*^'^' 
tion  with  any  phase  of  marriage.     This  must  be  so^  ^ 
the  right  to  the  offspring  depends  on  whether  or  tt-^ 
the  bride>price  has  l>een  paid  by  the  father.     In  fa^fl 
among  the  Australian  aborigines,  who  have  group  m*^ 
riage,  not  only  do  we  find  that  in  some  tribes  desce^^ 
in  the  female  line  is  preferred,  and  in  other  trib^^ 
descent  iu  the  male  line,  but  that  the  so-called  poly^ 
axnlry  of  the  Nairs  is  associated  with  kinship  throug^-^ 
ftnuJeo^  vhik  the  Todas»  vith  their  modified  form  (^ 
gtcnp  iMifiage»  have  only  Idikship  throngfa  male^ 
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Again,  some  of  the  Isliiuders  of  the  Pacific  prefer  one 
line  of  descent  and  some  the  other,  those  who  practise 
pnndlna  usually  having  mule  kinship  ;  while  on  the 
American  continent,  where  traces  of  punalua  have  been 
found,  and  the  pairing  family  was  established  among 
the  natives,  the  gentile  institution  with  tlcscent  in  the 
female  line  appears  to  have  been  formerly  nearly  uni- 
versal, although  some  of  the  tiibes  have,  now  at  least, 
descent  in  the  male  line.  Among  polyandrous  peoples 
the  Tibetans  have  the  system  of  mule  kinship,  while 
in  India  and  Ceylon  female  kinship  is  associated  vnXh 
polyandry  of  the  heena  type,  and  male  kinship  with 
that  of  the  deega  type,  as  wjis  the  case  also  among  the 
polyandrous  Arabs.  Descent  in  the  male  line  appears 
to  lie  almost  universally  associtited  with  syrftematic 
polygyny  and  monandry.  Female  kinship  was,  how- 
ever, established  among  the  monandrous  Basques,  and 
it  exists  also  with  some  of  the  poly gy nous  peoples  of 
Africa.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  a 
change,'  under  the  influence  of  new  social  conditions, 
from  one  system  of  kinship  to  another,  and  owing  to 
tlie  numerous  traces  of  female  kinship  met  with  among 
peoph.'s  now  preferring  male  kinship,  it  ha.s  been 
supposed  that  descent  wiis  at  one  time  traced  by  such 
peoples  in  the  female  line.  Keasons  will  be  given 
hereafter  for  doubting  whether  this  practice  was  ever 
universal,  a  view  which  loses  sigiit  of  the  fact  that 
relationship  in  both  lines  of  descent  may  have  preceded 
the  special  relationship  through  one  line  only,  which 
is  expressed  as  kinship. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  classificatory 
system  of  relationsl»ips  as  exhibited  in  its  simplest 
form  among  the  Polyne.sian  islandei-s,  whose  system 

*  ThiB  point  will  be  considered  when  treating  of  male  kiiiskip. 
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of  consau^uiuity  is   pronounced  by  Dr  Morgan^  to 
be  the  oldest  known  among   mankind.     Under  tbt-' 
Malayan  system  all  peraons  nearly  related  by  bloo'^ 
to  an  individual  arc  placed  together  in  certain  eut^' 
gories  or  classes,  according  to  the  generation  to  whicl^ 
they  belong,  instead  of  being  distinguished  by  namei^ 
denoting  their  special  relationship   to  the  individual 
or  to  each  otlier.     The  followiug  table  shows  what 
pci-sons  in  each  generation  are  classed  together  by  that 
system. 


Chrtmdparent  Oradt, 


Oraod- 
r*tber'i 
■UUsr. 


Fkttier'a 
lister. 


FiiUier's 
■isler'i 
child. 


Father'! 
Bbter's 


Grand- 
fat  hcr'n 

liruUier 


Father'!" 
brolltcr. 


Father's 

brother'* 

child. 


Father'i 
l>lr«lher'« 


Grand- 
father. 


ParetU  Oracle. 


Father. 


Grand- 
mot  her. 


Mother. 


Fratfmai  Orade, 
Brother.  J!fo.  Sifter. 


Brother'a 
child. 


Child  Orade. 
ChUd. 


gnndchM.    grandchild. 


Father'*  Fnther'i 

tlitrr'n  lirother'a 

cblld'4  child's 

grandchild,  grandchild. 


SUter*! 
child. 


Grand- 
mother's 
brother. 


Uahar's 
brother. 


Mothers 

brother's 

child. 


Mother's 

brother's 

grandchild. 


Mother-i 
lister. 


Hetbers 
slater's 

child. 


Brother's 
grandchild. 


GrandchUd  Grade. 
Gnmdchlld 


Sister's         Mother's 
gnuidchUiL      brother's 
child'! 
grandchild.    KnadeUU. 


MetlMrM 
sister's 
ehtldl 


Dr  Morgan,  when  referring  to  the  agreement  be-^ 
tween  this  curious  system  and  the  Chinese  "  Gradei^ 
of  Relatives/'  remarks^  that  "if  we  make  the  ap- 
plication, commencing  with  grandfather,  it  will  be 
seen  that  my  grandparents,  and  such  kinsmen  of 
tlieira  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relation  of  grandparents, 
form  one  grade  or  class ;  that  my  parents,  and  such 
relatives  of  theirs  as  stand  to  me  in  the  relatiousiiip 
of  pai'ents,  form  a  second  grade  or  class ;  that  my- 

1  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  403. 

-  "Sy»itoms  of  Consanguinity,"  p.  455. 
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;lf,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  my  eoUatend 
rothcrs  and  sisters,  form  a  third  grade  or  class  ;  that 
children  and  the  chilcb'uu  of  collateral'  brothers 
and  sisters  form  a  fourth  grade  or  class  ;  and  that  my 
grandchildren  and  my  collateral  grandehikben  foim 
a  fifth  grade  or  class.  Those  of  each  gnwle  stand  to 
(?go  in  the  same  identical  relationships,  and  the  iu- 
diAriduals  of  the  same  grade  or  class  stand  to  each 
otHer  in  the  relationship  of  brothers  and  sisters." 

-According  to  Dr  Morgan's  views  the  Malayan 
sj'stem  here  described  represents  all  the  blood  rela- 
tionships of  a  consanguine  family  as  follows  : — ^As  all 
the   brothers  cohabit  with  their  sisters,  each  child  of 

Pthe  complex  union  must  be  equally  related  to  every 
brother,  and  so  must  every  child  of  such  children. 
M^oreover,  each  sister  is  in  some  sense  mother  to  all 
the  childi'eu,  since  she  is  the  wife  of  all  her  brothers. 
It  is  dear  that  the  principle  thus  involved  is  applicable 
t'>  all  the  members  of  the  grade  above  that  of  the 
brothers  and  sisters  who  are  thus  supposed  to  cohabit, 

P^Q  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's  side  ;  seeing 
t^at,  according  t-o  the  assumption,  the  children  of  the 
father  arc  those  of  all  his  brothers  and  sistei*s,  and  the 
<:luldren  of  the  mother  those  of  all  her  brothers  and 
^ters.  A  more  simple  explanation,  however,  would 
"6  that  all  members  of  each  grade  intermarry  in  Ji 
group,  and  the  offspring  also  intemiarry  in  a  group, 

I  giving  the  most  perfect  lineal  and  collateral  blood 
^lationship  possible.  The  requirement  that  each  sister 
Suould  be  mother  to  all  the  children  furnishes  a 
strong  objection  to  Dr  Morgans  theory.  Although, 
^der  the  conditions  supposed,  all  the  children  of 
several  brothers  would  be  brothers  and  sisters  to  eacli 
'  This  should  Le  "  own  anil  collateml," 
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other,  each  father  being  equally  the  husband  of  allth 
mothei-s,  yet  these  mothera  can  distinguish  each  ha 
own  children,  who  have  clearly  but  one  mother, 
though  having  apparently  several  fathers.    Dr  Morga 
sees  this  difficulty,  but  he  endeavoui's  to  put  it  on  one' 
side  Ity  the  statement  that  the  children  of  each  wife 
would,  as  all  the  wives  have  the  same  husband,  be 
step-children  of  the  others,  which  relationsliip  bemg 
imrecoguised,  they  really  fall  into  the  category  of  sons 
and  daughters.     This  explanation  is  not  satisfactorv, 
however,  and  as  it  has  abeady  been  shown  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  practifllM 
of  own  brothers  and  sisters  intermarrying  in  a  group, 
some  explanation  of  the  Malayan  system  must  be  found 
without  having  recourse  to  such  a  consanguine  family 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  refer  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  classific<itory  system  of  the  natives  of  AmericlB 
although  the  children    of  brothers  are  described  a^ 
brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  and  the  children  of 
sistei-s  are  brothers  and  sisters  to  each  other,  yet  the 
children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister  stand  to  each  other !■ 
a  diflerent  relation.^     The  explanation  of  two  of  the^* 
cases  is  not  diflicult,  as  by  the  rules  of  the  gentile  insti- 
tution, children  take  the  family  name  of  their  mother, 
and  a  man  must  marry  a  woman  of  a  different  family 
group  from  that  of  his  sister,  so  that  theii*  children 
must  belong  to  different  families.     According  to  tin? 
same  rule,  the  childi'cn  of  two  sisters  must  bear  thfl 
same  name,  and  hence  they  will  be  more  nearly  related^ 
than  the  children  of  a  brother  and  a  sister.     The 
ness  of  relation  between  the  children  of  two  brotlie 
cannot,  however,  be  thus  esplainetl,  unless  it  he 
sumed,  as  must  have  been  the  cjise  if  ever  there  we 

I  Morgan,  "Systems  of  Consanguinity,"  p.  144. 
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only  two  intcrmurryiiig  groups,  that  the  wives  of  all 
the  brothers  belonged  to  the  same  group.  We  should 
have  an  example  of  such  a  case  in  the  pwialuan 
custom,  if  the  wives  which  several  brothers  had  in 
common  were  own  or  collateral  sisters  belonging  to 
another  family.  Here  all  the  children  of  the  complete 
union   would   take  the  name   of  their  mothers,   and 

^ild  therefore  be  classed  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
lid  stind  in  the  relation  of  children   to   all  the 
ents.     The   same   result   would   follow   if  several 
sisters  married  several  brothers,  own  or  collateral,  of 
another  family  group,  and  possessed  their  husbands  in 
H  common. 

11"  relationship  is  determined  by  reference  to  a  com- 
mon ancestor,  through  both  the  male  and  female  lines, 
not  only  will  the  offspring  of  such  an  union  as  that 
first  suppo.'^ed  be  classed  as  brothers  and  sisters,  but  the 

I  children  of  a  brother  and  those  of  a  sister  must  also 
be  brothers  and  sisters,  although  belonging  to  difiereut 
families — in  the  one  case  that  of  the  brother's  father, 
and  in  the  other  that  of  the  sister's  father-in-law — 
seeing  that  they  have  on  one  side  the  same  gi-aud- 
parents.  The  same  is  true  of  the  children  of  several 
sisters,  and  in  either  case,  therefore,  the  grandparents 
occupy  the  position  of  common  ancestors.  It  is  clear 
that  all  the  descendants  from  the  common  ancestor  in 

»the  same  grade  will  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  liim, 
and  therefore  in  a  special  relation  to  each  other.  All 
his  children  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  so  are  all 
their  children.  Moreover,  the  latter  are  equally  chil- 
dren to  each  of  the  persons  in  the  grade  above  them, 
who  are  parente  equally  to  aU  the  children.  Not  so 
actually  but  relatively ;  as  in  the  earliest  form  taken 
by  the  classificatory  system  all  the  members  of  each 
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grarle  are  cla-nsed  together  as  standing  in  a  special  rela- 
tion to  the  persons  in  the  grade  above  them.     Hence 
the  J  are  all  equally  related  as  "  brothers"  and  **  sisters," 
or  "parents"  and  "children."     This  class  relationship  I 
docs  not,  however,  exclude  relationship  by  blood.  The] 
latter  is  indeed  implied  by  the  former,  as  all  the  per- 
sons  belonging   to  the   family  group  formed  by  its 
living  members  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,™ 

The  Malayan  system  of  relationship  can  thus  he 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  punal- 
uan  family,  combined  with  reference  to  a  common 
ancestor,  without  resorting  to  the  consanguine  family, 
which  is  essential  to  Dr  Morgan's  theory.  Punaluu 
belongs,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  earliest  type  of  group^ 
marriage,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  full  reco^J 
nition  of  relationship  on  both  the  paternal  and  the 
maternal  sides.  That  there  was  such  a  perfect  recog!j 
nition  of  relationship  is  confirmed  by  the  man'iao 
regulations  in  force  aniQUg  the  peoples  who  posses 
the  Malayan  system.  Such  regulations  may,  indeed, 
be  used  as  a  test  of  kinship.  Judging  from  Dr 
Morgan's  statement,  that  it  wa.s  only  necessaiy  to 
exclude  own  lirothers  and  sisters  from  the  intermarry- 


ing 


grouj>s,    "  to    change   the    consanguine    into   the 


puualuan  family,"  tlie  ]\[alayan  system  would  allow 
any  persons  to  intermarry  so  long  as  they  were  not^ 
o\\Ti  brothei-s  and  sisters.  In  comparing  this  systeflH 
with  that  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  he  says,^  *'  The 
number  of  persons  in  the  Australian  punaluan  group 
is  greater  than  in  the  Hawaiian,  and  its  composition 
is  slightly  different ;  but  the  remarkable  fact  remains 
in  bi>th  eases,  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  husbjmds 
formed  the  basis  of  the  marriage  relation  in  one  group, 
'  "Aucient  Society,"  p.  425. 
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and  the  sisterhood  of  tl 
This  difiereuce,  however,  existed  ^vith  respect  to  tlie 
Hawaiians,  but  it  does  not  appear  as  yet  that  there 
were  any  classes  among  them  between  whom  mairiage 
must  occur."  The  question  is  really,  however,  wlicther 
among  the  Polynesians  there  were  any  restrictions  on 
marriage  such  as  those  provided  by  the  Australian 
system,  the  "  must"  of  wliicli  arises  from  the  limita- 
tion placed  on  marriage  by  natural  and  social  re- 
straints. 

Unfortunately  little  has  been  written  with  reference 
to  the  rules  of  marriage  among  the  Polynesians,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  iiotwithatanding  the 
brother  and  sister  unions  of  the  Hawaiians,  stringent 
regidations  existed  for  the  prevention  of  the  inter- 
marriage of  peraons  near  of  kin.  An  important 
remark  bearing  ou  this  subject  is  made  by  the  Rev. 
George  Turner,  who  says,'  after  refen'ing  to  the  great 
prevalence  of  immorality  among  the  Samoans,  "  con- 
siderable care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  union  between 
near  relatives ;  so  much  so,  that  a  list  of  what  they 
deem  improper  marriages  would  almost  compare  with 
the  '  Table  of  Kindred  and  Affinity.'  They  say  that 
of  old  custom  and  gods  frowned  upon  the  union  {)f 
those  in  whom  consanguinity  could  be  closely  traced. 
Few  had  the  hardihood  to  run  in  the  face  of  supersti- 
tion ;  but  if  they  did,  and  their  children  died  at  a 
premature  age,  it  was  sure  to  be  traced  to  the  anger  of 
the  household  god  on  account  of  the  forbidden  nuir- 
riage."  It  is  a  pity  Mr  Turner  has  not  supp!ie<l  a 
list  of  the  forbidden  marriages  among  the  Samoana, 
who  ore  probably  the  parent  stock  from  which  spring 
the  Hawaiians,  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  islanders 
'  "Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,"  p.  185. 
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of  the  East  Pacific     From  what  we  kuow,  liowel 
of  tlie  customs  of  peoples  allied  to  the  Polynesians, 
we  are  able  to  estahlish  that  descent  in  the  male  line 
and  descent  in  the  female  line  are  both  fully  recog- 
nised by  all  the  Oceanic  mces,  and  that  whenever  kin- 
ship is  traced  in  one  line,  the  other  line  of  descent  ia, 
regarded  for  certain  purposes. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  question  of  descent  in  thi 
malt?  line.  This  is  the  established  custom  among  the' 
Malays  of  Sumatra,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
st-atement  of  Marsden  ^  that  raan'iages  are  forbidden 
between  the  children  of  two  brothers,  while  allowing 
mari'iages  between  a  brother's  daughter  and  a  sister's 
son.  Probably  we  may  accept  the  regulations  in  for 
among  the  Battas,  as  representing  pretty  nearly  tl 
primitive  custom  of  the  natives  of  the  Indian  Arc! 
pelago  on  the  sulfject  of  marriage  and  relationship' 
As  a  rule,  says  Wilier,*  the  Battaks  forbid  marriage 
between  persons  of  the  same  manja,  or  family,  and  als 
between  persons  of  diflerent  marga^  when  they 
already  allied  by  blood.  As,  however,  relatioushiiT 
through  the  mother  is  not  here  considered,  children 
of  a  brother  and  those  of  a  sister  can  be  united,  but 
not  those  of  two  brother's,  unless  they  belong  to  ^| 
inar(/a,  the  members  of  which  cannot  intermarry. 
Marriage  connects  the  husband,  but  not  his  fiimily, 
to  his  wife,  while  it  unites  the  wife  not  only  to  hei' 
husband  but  to  his  family.  Therefore,  on  his  deat|H 
he  transmits  his  right  to  her  and  his  duties  to  his 
nearest  male  relations,  even  to  his  son  by  a  former 
wife  if  he  has   had  no  children  by  the   widow.     Ifc 

I  "  Histoiy  of  Sumatra,"  p.  223. 

-  Cited  ia  "  L'Archipel  Indien,"  hj  Louis  de  Backer 
p.  489  seq. 
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would  be  incest,  however,  for  a  f\ither  to  take  the 
widow  of  his  son.*  The  children  are  of  the  marga  of 
their  father,  aud  they,  with  marriageable  girls  and 
widows,  belong  to  the  father,  the  nearest  male  rela- 
tion or  the  chief  of  the  community.^  Even  if  the 
male  relation  rcuoimces  his  right  to  the  widow,  she 
cannot  claim  jiossesaion  of  her  children,  the  right 
to  whom  depends  on  the  payment  of  a  bride-price, 
which  is  regulated  by  that  paid  for  tlie  mother  and 
the  grandmother  of  the  intended  bride.'^  Wife-purchase 
is  practised  Ity  all  the  peoples  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
j)elago,  and  when  a  man  hiis  receivt'd  payment  for  his 
daughter,  she  and  all  the  children  born  of  the  marriage 
belong  to  her  husband.  If  he  cannot  pay  the  bride- 
price,  he  must  live  with  his  wife  among  her  fanidy  to 
whom  her  children  will  belong/  Agreealily  with  the 
fact  that  descent  is  traced  in  the  male  line,  and  that 
females  on  the  maternal  side  cannot  inherit,'  public 
offices  are  hereditary  in  the  sense  that  they  pass  from 
father  to  son  or  to  the  nearest  male  relatives,  although 
selective  in  the  sense  that  the  community  can  choose 
between  sons  or  between  brothers  and  other  near  rela- 
tions.* Nevertheless,  that  descent  in  the  female  line 
is  for  certain  purposes  regarded,  is  evident  frtim  the 
fact  that  the  utjliility  is  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  includes  persons  whose  father  and  mother  both 
belong  to  the  nobility,  and  the  other  pei-sons  whose 
fathers  only  are  noble.'  Moreover,  where  colonies 
are  established  under  the  leadership  of  men  who  are 
the  sons  of  the  same  father,  but  not  of  the  same 
mother,   they  are   distinguished   after   the   8ep(.mtu}\ 

>  "  L'Archipcl  Iiuticn,"  by  Louis  de  Backer,  p.  496. 
•-'  Tbid.,  p.  470.  ■•  Ibiil,  pp.  494,  497.  «  [hid.,  ]>.  498. 

P>id,,  p.  507.  *  Ibid.,  p.  483.  "  Ihid.,  p  471. 
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that  ifj,  the   marriage  from  which  they  have  ongi 
nated.* 

If  now  we  examine  the  phenomena  of  social  life 
among  the  Polynesian  islanders,  we  shall  find  thm 
to  agree  with  the  Malay  institutions  just  referred  to. 
That  descent  is  traced  in  the  male  line  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  the  Society  Islands,  when  discovered 
by  Cook,"  the  possessions  of  families  descended  to  the 
eldest  son,  wlio  was  obliged  to  support  his  brothers 
and  Bisters,  and  allow  them  houses  on  his  estates. 
Among  the  Maorics  of  New  Zealand,  when  a  man 
tliixl  his  eltlest  son  had  all  the  rights  of  primogeuituri 
and  took  the  famil}'^  name  which  his  father  liad  bcfo 
him,  the  second  son  assuming  his  father's  secom 
name,'  According  to  the  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  in 
tlu>  Friendly  Islands  a  man's  children  belong  to  h 
tribe,  and  on  his  death  his  property  descends 
them,  while  on  their  mother's  death  her  [>ropcri 
lY^mains  with  her  husbiind  and  children/  Cap 
Cook  rtMUJirks  that  on  the  death  of  a  man  o 
wealth  his  property  went  to  the  king,  who  usuall)' 
gave  it  to  the  eldest  son,  conditional  on  his  mak- 
ing ft  provision  for  the  other  children/  In  th 
Hor\'cy  Is):iiids,  the  eldest  son  *' as  the  future  head 
of  the  fcunily,  is  cidled  '  the  chief,'  special  honour^ 
In'ing  paid  to  him  at  his  birth  and  death."  ^  Among| 
the   SftmoMis,   the   brother  of  a   deceased    husband 

*  CiM  in  L'Aichipel  Indna,*  by  Le>ius  de  Backer  (1874),  p. 
«  "  Voj^ife  ia  Vtit,  *e."  (Oct.  «L  1784X  rot  0.  p.  113. 

*  Stw  MftqeuiNi  "SiplMM  of  OoMMCUidty,"  p^  579. 
^  (y.  f«t.  I  904, 

*  »  U«*  ui  llM  SoMlbm  UmiA^-  ly  tlM  Ser.  W.  W.  WjattI 
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considered  kimself  entitled  to  his  Lrothcr's  -wife, 
and  to  be  regarded  by  the  orphan  children  as  their 
father.  The  principal  reason  for  tlie  custom  was 
'*a  desire  to  prevent  the  woman  and  her  children 
returning  to  her  friends,  and  thereby  diminishing 
the  number  and  influence  of  their  own  family.  And 
hence,  failing  a  brother,  some  other  relative  would 
offer  himself,  and  be  received  by  the  widow."*  That 
descent  is  traced  by  the  Polynesians  in  the  male  line, 
either  alone  or  jointly  with  descent  in  the  female  line, 
is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  the  Eev.  R.  H.  Cod- 
rington,  quoted  by  Mr  FisoD,-*  that  the  natives  of 
iks  Islands  and  of  the  neighbouring  groups  reckon 
descent  in  the  female  line.  "  excepting  where  the 
Polynesian  element  is  strong." 

The  Polynesian  custom  agrees  with  that  of  the 
Malays,  in  that  the  son  of  a  chief  succeeds  to  his 
father's  title  and  office.  This  is  so  in  the  Friendly 
Islands,  where  the  NateM  ceremony  was  performed 
to  initiate  the  king's  son  into  the  privilege  of  eating 
with  his  father,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  recognition 
of  the  son's  right  of  succession  to  the  sovereignty." 
It  was,  indeed,  an  admission  of  his  equality  with 
his  father,  and  afterwards  the  same  obeisance  was  paid 
by  the  people  to  the  heir  apparent  as  to  the  king  him- 
Belf.*  In  the  Society  Islands,  although  the  king  had 
absolute  power,  his  authority  lasted  only  so  long  as  he 
had  no  son  to  occupy  the  throne.  On  the  bii'th  of  a 
son  the  sovereign  invariably  abdicated,  the  royal  name 
was  conferred  on  the  infant,  and  his  father  was  the  first 


'  Turner,  "  Nineteen  Yeara  in  Polyneaia,"  p.  190. 

*  "Jour.  Anth.  Inst.,"  vol.  x.  (1881),  p.  314. 
8  Cook,  op.  ciL,  voL  i.  pp.  241,  253,  350. 

*  Ibid.,  i.  p.  108. 
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that  is,  the  marriage  fiuiu  ,    .-  feet  and  de* 
nated.'  :  coiifined  to  tli^ 

If  now  we  examine  tlu  .-•  imong  the  nol)ilii 
among  the  Polynesian  i:?!.^  i  the  soil,  in  botli 
to  agree  with  the  Malay  .  -.  Ellis/  "  the  cldes 
That  descent  is  traccil  i,  ••^oeived  the  honoun 
the  fact  that  in  the  S^,.  la  hitherto  borne." 
by  Cook,'  the  posscsh^  . -r  practice  was  adopt 
eldest  son,  who  Wfi>  .>.uced  succession  to  his  f 
and  sisters,  and  al  _j.  ?uch  might  well  be  tb 
Among  the  Maori-,.,  ieacends  in  the  femal( 
died  his  eldest  sen  ..:.er,  that  it  was  rather  in  ( 
and  took  the  fani." ._  ^  ^jwvalent  among  peoples 
him,  the  sccont'i  ,.a,  mat  a  man  is  re-incarna 
name.'  Accjjrui  ^ws  of  Menu  declare  that 
the  Friendly  1  jjs.  son,  and  that  by  his  ekl 
tribe,  and  oi.  ^^  moment  of  birth  dischar; 
them,  whil-^  >.jwn  progenitors,  and  the  eld 
remains  wr/  ..^  :v>  manage  the  whole  patrimoi 
Cook  rt?ni:-._^^.,,ug  what  has  been  said  abo 
[vec^mise  descent  in  the  fema 
the  fact  that  where  rank  i 
«.ril  chiefly  through  females. 
:-,  females  frequently  reigned  i 
J*  possible,  however,  that  tl 
ii  ancient  custom,  according  to 
vii-^'end  in  the  male  line.  ' 
the  Malayan  idea  that  the 
»iiOi\?  both  parents  are  noble, 


r^MTiV*"  Ki'tft'ari'hos,"  voL  iii.  p.  99  et  aeq. 
■  --w  -^  •>■  M<:t     I*  tho  not  unusual  custom  of  a  fath 
"^^  .^  ht*.  cklwt  son  connected  with  the  same  idea  I 

^^^^L||u  ^^'  Uit:>  Hawaiian  Islands,"  by  J.  J.  Jarves,  i 
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Hawaiian  law,  which  requires  that  in  order  to  prevent 
competition  for  the  throne,  the  wife  of  the  king  ahoiikl 
be  .03  high  boiD  as  any  other  fenijile  in  the  nation. 
This  accounts  for  the  marriage  by  the  king  of  his  own 
Bister,  the  offspring  of  such  an  union  being  regarded 
of  the  highest  possible  rank.'  In  the  Friendly 
slands  groat  respect  was  shown  for  the  aunt  of  the 
king,  wiio  was  considered  as  of  divine  origin.*  Capt. 
Cook  remarked  that  the  king  was  not  of  the  highest 
rank.  He  was  inferior  to  four  persona  having  the 
title  of  Tammalui,  who  were  his  father's  sister,  of  equal 
rank  and  older  than  himself,  and  her  three  children.* 
Afi  the  woman  in  question  was  the  king's  paternal 
aunt,  the  reverence  shown  for  her  could  not  have 
been  connected  with  female  kinship.  Its  explanation 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  custom  of  tracing 
nobility  through  both  lines  of  descent.  Among  the 
Tongans  rank  descended  through  females,  except  with 
the  Mataboole  and  Mooa  classes,  and  if  a  woman  wan 
of  superior  rank  to  her  husband  he  was  obUged  to 
pay  her  respect,*  although  a  man  haa  absolute  authority 
in  his  own  household.  The  recognition  of  relationship 
in  the  female  line  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
children  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  man  take  the 
social  condition  of  their  mother,*  although  pos.sibly 
the  absence  of  a  bride- price  in  this  case  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  result. 

If  we  now  turn  to  another  branch  of  the  widespread 
Oceanic  race,  we  shall  find  that  while  descent  ia  usually 
traced  in  the  female  line,  relationship  in  the  male  line 

^  Wilkes,  op,  cit.,  voL  iv.  p.  SI. 

»  Ibid.,  hi.  27.  »  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 

*  "  Mariner,"  voL  ii.  pp.  86,  94  et  aeq. 

^  Herbert  Siieucer,  "  Desc  8oc."  No.  3,  p.  10. 
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is  also  ackiio\vlctls:ed.     The  Rev.  Lorimer  Fison,  wben 
speaking  of  a  certain  Fijian  burial  custom,  states^  that 
"  the  relationship  between   the  paterual   grandfather 
aud  hia  grandchild  is  closer  than  that  which  exists 
between  the  child  and  its  father,"  and  traceable  to  the 
"  former  prevaleuce  of  descent  through  females,  which 
is  indeed  the  rule  among  some  of  the  Fijian  tribes." 
In  treating  of  land  tenure  in  Fiji,  Mr  Fison  remarks' 
that  amoug  the  tribe,s  who  have  uterine  descent,  "and 
whct  have  not  l>een  brought  into  contact  with  tribes 
having   agnatic   descent,    so  as  to  be  influenced  by 
them,"  hereditiiry  chieftainship  does  not  exist.      Mr 
Fison  affirms  that  hereditary  ruling  chiefs  are  at  first 
nothing  more  than  heads  of  families  who,  under  thi 
influeiiLC  of  descent  through  males,  have  taken  p: 
cedeuce   of    other   heads   of    families   by   birthright 
Thu.s,  among  the  original  Mataveitathini,  or   "  Barn 
of  Brothers,"  from  whom  the  various  sections  (yavusa 
of  which  a  maiagali  or  division  of  a  village   (koro) 
belonging  to  a  land-owning  tribe  are  descended,   "  t 


icfl 


elder  brother  takes  precedence  of  the  younger,  and  t 
yavusa,  of  wliioh  he  is  the  ancestor,  takes  precedeii 
of  the  other  yavusa,"  the  descendants  of  the  elder 
brother  being  elder  brothers  for  ever.  There  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Samoa,  where  a  village  may 
contain  ten  or  twenty  titled  heads  of  fjimilies,  juad  one 
of  the  higher  rank  called  chiefs.  The  titles  of  the 
heads  of  families  are  not  hereditary,  but  the  pedigree 
of  the  chiefs  is  carefully  traced  to  the  ancient  head 
of  some  particular  clan.*     With  the  birthright  is  com^. 

>  "Jour.  Anth.  Inst.,**  vol,  x.  (1881),  p.  145. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  346. 

'  Turner,  "  Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,"  p.  280.     The 
dascribed  in  tJic  text  answers  to  that  in  use  among  the  Ch.ine 
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bined  the  influence  of  polygamy.  The  operation  of 
this  pmctice  in  connection  with  the  distinctions  of 
rank  is  explained  by  Mr  Fison  as  follows  : — "  Every 
chief  of  high  rank  lias  a  certain  wife,  or  certain  wives, 
who  ai*e  marama  (high-born  women — of  '  good  fam- 
ilies'). These  arc  called  Watina  Mbau,  and  his  chil- 
dren by  them  are  chiefs  in  their  own  right.  But 
though  all  these  wives  are  marama,  one  of  them  may 
be  of  a  *  better  family'  than  the  others,  and  her  child  is 
consequently  of  higher  rank  than  are  their  children,  for 
rank  is  derived  from  the  mother  as  well  as  from  the 
father  1  Hence  a  man  may  be  of  higher  rank  than 
his  own  father,  if  his  mother  be  of  a  better  fiimily 
than  that  of  his  paternal  grandmother."  This  agrees 
exactly  with  the  Polynesian  custom  already  referred 
to.  As  a  further  case  in  point,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  in  the  Sandwich  Islaods  daughters  by  a  wife  of 
more  elevated  rank  were  preferred  to  sons  by  a  wife 
of  lower  rank.' 

Before  leaving  the  Pacific  Islanders,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  curioii^>  custom  found  among  the 
Fijians,  according  to  which  one  man  becomes  vasii  to 
another.  This  title  is  borne  by  the  son  of  a  man  who 
has  man'ied  into  a  strange  tribe,  and  it  expresses  the 
connection  in  which  be  stands  to  his  mothers  brother, 
and  the  privileges  he  possesses  over  his  uncle's  move- 
able property.  This  the  vasu  is  said  to  have  at  his 
absolute  disposal,  and  he  can  at  any  time  take  what- 
ever he  chooses.  Mr  Fison  regards  this  right  as  a 
survival  of  inheritance  through  the  mother,  under 
^vhich  the  sister  s  son  becomes  the  heir,  to  the  exclusion 

whose  laws  recognise  heads  of  faniilies  uiuk>r  a  cliiof,  who  ia  the 
head  of  tlie  clau.     Doolittlo,  op.  cit.  p.  508. 
'  Wilkea,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  31. 
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of  the  son.*  It  may  I>e  doubted,  however,  whether 
this  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  custom.  Mr 
Fison  speaks  of  the  great  vasu  (vasu  levu),  who  is 
vaau  to  the  whole  community,  and  according  to  Dr 
Seemann,^  there  are  vasus  not  only  to  families,  but  to 
towns  and  states,  and  it  is  considered  shabby  to  redst 
their  exactions.  When  the  vasu  right  is  exercised, 
however,  a  return  is  expected  to  be  made,  and  most 
proliably  the  custom  in  question  is  equivalent  to  that 
of  adoption  as  practised  in  the  neighbouring  Poly- 
nesian Islands.  In  Samoa  it  was  formerly  the  general 
rule  for  a  man  to  give  away  his  child  to  his  sister. 
In  return,  she  and  her  husband  gave  Uy  the  father  some 
foreign  property  (tonga).  The  child  was  viewed  as 
tonga,  and  wtis  a  chjinnel  through  which  foreign  pro- 
perty would  How  from  its  parents  to  the  family  liv 
which  it  was  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child 
was  to  its  parents  "  a  source  of  obtaining  foreign 
property  (oloa)''  from  the  parties  who  adopt  it,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  but  so  long  as  tie 
child  lives."  The  Rev.  George  Turner  resrarded  the 
custom  of  adoption  as  "  not  so  much  the  want  o£ 
natural  affection,  as  the  sacrifice  of  it  to  this  systeio^ 
atic  facility  of  traffic  in  native  and  foreign  property.' 
The  Fijian  custom  of  vasu  appears  to  have  a  similrvi 
etlect,  and  probably  it  is  intended  as  an  acknowledt*^' 
ment  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  certain  relational] i^E^ 
rather  than  a  relic  of  an  earlier  system  of  kinship. 


1  "  Jour.  Anth.  List.,"  vol.  x.  p.  339. 

*  "A  Mission  to  Viti,"  p.  216. 

*  CHoa  denotes  foreign  property  aa  distingiiiahed  from  toga, 
property.     See  "  Dictionary  of  the  Samoan  Language,"  by  the  Be^^ 
Geo.  Pratt 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  179. 
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■  The  Malagasy,  like  the  Islanders  of  the  Pacific, 
have  a  system  of  relationship  resemljling  that  teraied 
Malayan.  The  Rev.  James  Sihree  says,  with  reference 
to  the  former/  "  It  is  often  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
the   relationship  of  members  of  a   family,    for   first 

K  cousins  are  usually  termed  brother  and  sister,  and 
uncles  and  aunts — father  and  mother  [respectively ; 
and  it  is  only  by  asking  distinctly  of  persons  whether 
they  are  *  of  one  father/  or  are  '  uterine  brother  and 
sister/  that  we  learn  the  e.xact  degree  of  relationship. 
These  secondary  fathere  and  raothei-s  seem  often  to  be 
regarded   with    little   less    affection   than   the    actual 

I  parents/*  The  nature  of  the  marriage  restrictions 
associated  with  the  I^Ialagasy  system  of  relationships 
shows  that,  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  descent  in 
I  the  female  line  is  preferred.  Thus  marriage  is  for- 
bidden between  the  children  and  descendants  of  two 
sisters  by  the  same  mother  to  the  fifth  generation,  that 
is,  says  Mr  Sibree,  to  the  grcat-grcat-grcat-gi'andchild 

I  of  such  two  sistera.  Such  marriaijea  are  *'  remirded 
with  horror  as  incest,  being  emphatically  /at/y,  or 
tabooed  ...  so  that  when  a  man  divorces  his  wife,  he 
calls  her  amthdvy,  sister,  implying  that  any  intercourse 

Ilietweeu  them  is  henceforth  impossible."  Marriage 
Ijetweeu  brothers*  and  sisters*  children  are  permissible 
on  the  performance  of  a  slight  prescribed  ceremony, 
which  is  supjioscd  to  remove  any  impediment  iirising 
from  consanguinity.'"'  Marriage  between  the  children 
of  two  brothers  is  not  only  allowed  but  is  very  com- 
incr  resarded   as   "  the  most 


mou, 


proper 


of 


»  "  ]Sra»laga»tftr  and  its  People,"  p,  192  ;  and  aee  "Jour.  Antli, 
Itist.,"  vol,  i.x.  (1880),  p.  35  ei  «e.q. 

■''  This  expiation  is  practised  also  by  the  Malays.  Maraden,  oit. 
city  p.  233. 
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connection,  as  keeping  property  together  in  the  same 
fnniily."  It  i«  called  loiKt-tsi-niiJindra,  "  inheritance, 
iH)l  removing."  Marriage  restrictions  among  the 
Mi'ila^iusy  are  thus  evidently  based  on  the  idea  of 
kiiinhip  through  the  mother,  and  Mr  Sibree  refers  to 
thi'ir  having  the  practice  of  inheriting  rather  through 
tlic  female  than  the  male  line.  In  accordance  with 
thin  principk','  the  genealogy  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
uolilea  ia  traced  by  the  female  and  not  by  the  male 
lino. 

.'Vnd  yet   relationship  through  the  father  is  fully ^^ 
recognised  i>y  the  JMalagasy.     Mr  Sibree  states  that,^^ 
owing   to  the   former  prevalence  of  polygamy  and 
divorce,   half-brothers    and   sisters  are  much  more 
numeix)U8   among   the    Malagasy   than   in   European 
nations,  and  that  there  is  no  distinctive  word  for  that 
hivlf-relationsliip  ;  but  he  adds,  "  They  say  that  such 
au  one  is  miray  my»  *  of  one  common  father '  with 
lUiotlier,  or  iniitiy  tam-po^  *  of  one  common  mother,' 
or  literally  *  joined  ftxMn  the  heart.' "  *    By  Malagasy 
eiHtom,  if  AD  elder  brother  dies  childless  his  nest 
bn>tbor  must  marry  the  widow  to  keep  up  his  brother's      j 
nnnembninco,  the  childroi  of  such  marriages  being 
,N  nv'.l,  nnl  as  the  heirs  utd  deseoidants  of  the  elder 
The  exisCenoe  of  Uie  Uw  of  the   Levir 
I  Iks  Mali^[iksy  is  conolusiTv  evidence  that  rela- 
Uuusiiip  in  the  ank  line  is  itStj  noognised  by  them,.^d 
dMbough  for  ctftun  pvipoaes  mad  putiealariy  in  oon-^^ 
u&d&aa  with  OMnii^  that  in  the  female  line  may  be 
ptefciwii     We  hive  «»  «Hl^goaB  esse  unocig  the 


tia  OooBcB  of  Tmlrs 
to 


fll^l^A. 
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DCgroesof  the  African  Gold  Coast,  with  whom  children 
do  not  inherit  their  parent's  effects,  brothel's'  and 
ftisters'  children  being  a  man's  heire,  and  yet  the  eldest 
eon  of  a  king,  or  of  a  governor  of  a  town,  succeeds 
to  his  father's  offiL-c.' 

Reference  has  already  been  made '  to  the  agreement 
«'liicli  exists  between  the  classifieutian  adopted  in  the 
Malayan  system  of  relationship  and  the  five  grades  of 
relations  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  is  advisable  to  con- 
sider whetlier  the  latter  system  throws  any  light  on 
the  former.  Dr  Morgan  remarks  '  that '"'  the  Hawaiian 
system  of  consanguinity  realises  the  nine  grades  of 
relations  (conceiving  them  reduced  to  five  by  striking 
off  the  two  upper  and  the  two  lower  members)  more 
perfectly  than  that  of  the  ChLuese  at  the  present  time, 
^hile  the  latter  has  changed  through  the  introduction 
of  Turanian  elements,  and  still  more  through  special 
'additions  to  distinguish  the  several  collateral  linesj  the 
former  has  held,  pure  and  simple,  to  the  primar}- 
grades  which  presumptively  were  all  the  Chinese 
possessed  originally."  He  continues,  "  It  is  evident 
that  consanguine!,  in  the  Chinese  as  in  the  Hawaiian, 
^  generalised  into  categories  of  generations ;  all 
Collaterals  of  the  same  grade  being  brothers  and  sisters 
^  euch  other.  Moreover,  marriage  and  the  family  are 
^^Qceived  as  forming  within  the  grade,  and  confined, 
so  far  as  husbands  and  wives  are  concerned,  within  its 
'^its.  As  explained  by  the  Hawaiian  categories  it  is 
Perfectly  intelligible.  At  the  same  time  it  indicates 
^  anterior  condition  among  the  remote  ancestors  of 
the  Chinese,  of  which  this  fragment  preserves  a  know- 
ledge, precisely  analogous  to   that   reflected   by   the 

BoBman,  op.  at.,  p.  17'2.  ^  Supja,  p.  272. 

"Ancieut  Society,"  p.  416. 
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Hawaiian.  In  other  words,  it  indicated  the  preaencej 
of  the  punaluan  familj'  when  these  grades  were  foniied»J 
of  which  the  consanguine  was  a  necessary  predecessor.' 
The  consanguine  family  was  not,  however,  the  necea-| 
sary  predecessor  of  the  punaluan,*  and  there  is  no] 
warrant  for  the  statement  that  marriage  is  conceived  by' 
the  Chinese  system  as  being  formed  within  the  grade. 
Although  the  Chinese  do  not  consider  it  worth  wbUft^ 
to  observe  the  tie  of  consanguinity  after  the  fifth™ 
generation,  yet  all  the  descendants  of  a  single  pair  arc 
related,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  persons  having 
the  same  family  name,  which  is  that  of  the  paternal 
ancestor,  cannot  intermarry  ;  a  restriction  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  assertion  that  marriage  is  formed 
within  the  grade.  The  Chinese  system  recognises 
more  remote  gi*ados  of  ancestors  and  descendants  than 
the  Malayan,  but  the  name  given  to  the  grandfather. 
tsii^  shows  that  originally  it  was  not  so,  the  word  tsi 
meaning  "one  who  begins  or  founds  a  family."' 
Moreover,  the  remote  progenitors  and  descendants™ 
are  expressed  by  similar  terms.  Thus,  accordhig  to 
Mr  Hart,  in  the  Chinese  system  "  my  great-great- 
graudfatlier  is  the  more  remote  of  my  practically  recog- 
nised forefathers ;  while,  in  the  same  way,  my  most 
remote  practically  recognised  descendant  is  my  gre.it- 
grcat-grandsou."  Bcyoml  those  limits  individuals  arc 
classed  generally  as  "  ancestore  "  and  "  descendants," 
as  in  the  Malayan  system,  a  practical  application  of 
the  general  nile  being  found  in  tlie  ]\Talag;Lsy  cuatom 
wliich  disallows  mtirriagcs  between  the  descendaiitB 
of  two  sisters  down  to  the  fifth  generation. 

Akhaugh  the  Chinese  usually  prefer  descent  in  tlie 

'  Un  this  siiliject,  see  »upra,  p.  21. 
-  Hurt,  loc.  cit,  p.  432. 
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male  line,  yet  relationship  in  the  female  line  Is  fully 
recognised  by  them.  Au  example  of  this  is  seen 
in  the  mode  of  address,  in  use  by  the  natives  of 
Keang-se,  known  as  Lami-peaon,  which,  as  trana- 
lat4?d  by  Mr  Hart,  is,  "0  you  old  fellow!  brother 
mine  by  some  of  the  ramifications  of  female  rela- 
tionship." Tliat  this  is  not  a  mere  local  idea  is 
evident  from  the  actual  expressions  to  denote  such 
relationship  given  in  JMr  Hiut's  Table  of  Consan- 
guinity,* Thus,  not  only  are  the  names  given  to 
the  mother,  "mother-relation"  and  "house-mother," 
similar  to  those  given  to  the  father,  "  father-relation  " 
and  "  house-father/'  but  the  word  tsu,  ancestral,  is 
applied  to  the  crrandmothcr  as  well  as  to  the  grand- 
father on  the  lather's  side.  The  7natemal  grand- 
mother is  not  designated,  lait  the  great-grandmother 
on  the  mothers  side  is  termed  ancestral  (tsu),  al- 
tliough  with  the  addition  of  the  word  urae  (outer), 
denoting  that  she  is  out  of  the  (father's)  family. 

In   one  case  a  son  takes  the  family  name  of  his 

mother.     This  is  where  a  man  having  only  a  female 

child,  instead  of  marrying  her  out  brings  to  his  own 

house  a  husband  for  her,  and  then,  says  Mr  Hart,'  *'  if 

more  sons  than  one  are  the  fruit  of  the  man-iage,  the 

second  one  generally  takes  the  mother's  family  name, 

and  is  considered  literally  her  father's  race."*     The 

Japanese  have  analogous  customs.     Among  them  the 

eldest  son,  "who  inherits  the  property,  is  not  allowed 

to  leave  the  paternal  home,  and  when  he  marries  he 

takes  his  wife  to  his  father's  house,  and  she  assumes 

'  Lw,  cit.,  p.  432.  *  Ilnd.,  p.  425. 

'  This  is  eqviiviilent  to  tlie  ntlu  laid  ilowii  hy  tlie  lawa  of  Mean 
(ix,  127),  that  a  man  liaving  no  sou  way  appoint  Ms  daughter  to 
ap  a  son  to  him. 
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Iiifl  family  uame.     Nor  can  the  eldest  daughter  leave 
her  father's  house  when  she  marries.     Her  husband 
must  go   to   reside  with   her   and   take   her  family 
name.     Moreover,  if  a  man  **buys  a  house  for  h 
second    or  yoimgcr    son,   and   he    marries,   his  wife 
takes    the    family   name ;    but    if    the    wife's   father 
provides  the  house,  then  he   loses  his  family  uame 
and  takes  that  of  his  wife. " '     The  Malay  marriage 
customs  show  the  influence  of  the  same  ideas.     They 
have  a  mode  of  marriage  called  ambel  ana,  in  which 
the  father  of  a  maiden  acquires  a  husband  for  h 
and   takes   him   into  his   own  house,  the   husband' 
family  renouncing  all  further  right  to  hira.' 

The  influence  of  the  idea  of  kinshijii  is  shown  amoDj 
the  Chinese  in   the  rule  that  cousins  who  have  ni 
the  same  ancestral   names  may  intermarry,  that  ii 
children  of  sistci-s,  or  of  a  brother  and  of  a  sister, 
but  not  children  of  brothers.''     This  rule  is  founde<l 
on  the  custom  of  tracing  descent  through  males,  and 
agrees  with  the  Malay  rule  rather  than  that  of  the 
Malagasy,  who  in  relation  to  marriage  prefer  descent 
in   the   female   line.     Mr   DougUis   states*   that  the 
only  ancient  bar  to  marriage  was  consanguinity, 
evidenced  by  the   possession  of  the  same  surname, 
and   he   ascribes   the    illegality  of   marriage  with  * 
cousin    on    the    mother's    side,    and    with   a  step- 
daughter or  a  mother's  sister,  to  later  legislation,    h 
this  is  true,  the  primitive  S3ratem  would  answer  to 
the  class  system  of  the  Australians,  but  the  date  of 
the  Chinese  penal  code,  which  also  forbids  marriage 

*  Jtorgnn,  "  System,  *c,"  p.  428. 

*  ilnrstleu  s  "  Sumatra,"  p.  262. 
'  DotiHttle,  up.  ciU,  p.  69. 
«  "China"  (1882),  p.  84. 
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1    a   rektion    within    four    degrees   and   between 
persons  nearly  connected  by  marriage,  is  uncertain/ 

Mr  Hart  supposes  the  Chinese  system  of  rehition- 
ships  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  cradle  hiud  of 
humanity,  when  "  each  successive  birth  was  con- 
sidered as  incrciising  the  one  family,  and  as  being 
in  relationship  with  every  individual  composing  that 
family,  and  when  from  the  original  pair  of  parents 
down  to  their  coeval  great-great-grfiudchildren,  the 
relationship  of  each  to  the  other  through  every  suc- 
cessive grade,  and  upwards  and  downwards,  could  be 
distinctly  traced,  accurately  expressed,  and  was  in 
actual  being,  having  a  personal  interest  for,  and  being 
patent  to  the  observation  of  all."  ^  This  is  equally  true 
of  the  Malayan  system,  the  analogy  between  which 
and  the  Chinese  system  of  relationships  is  so  close, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar  explanation  will 
apply  to  them  both,  especially  as  in  most  ca.scs  each 
of  them  is  associated  with  descent  in  the  male  line. 
Relationship  in  the  female  line  is,  however,  fully  re- 
cognised by  the  Chinese,  and  it  would  be  surpris- 
ing if  it  were  not  so  also  among  the  Polynesians. 
This  is,  indeed,  admitted  by  Dr  Morgan,  who  says,' 
that  the  Malayan  system  of  consanguinity  shows 
"plainly  and  conclusively  that  kinship  through 
males  was  recognised  as  constantly  as  kinship 
through  females.  A  man  had  brothers  and  sisters, 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  grandsons  and  grand- 
daughters, traced  through  males  as  well  as  through 
females."  He  qualifies  the  admission,  however,  by 
the   statement  that  "  the  maternity  of  children  was 

'  Ta-Tsing-Leu,  Div,  iii.,  108,  109  j  Div.  vi.  368,  and  sea  Intro- 
duction  by  Sir  G.  T.  Staunton. 
*  Loe.  cit.,  p.  425.  »  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  615. 
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ascertainable    with    certainty,    while    their   paternity] 
was  Dot ;   but  they  did    not  reject  kinship  througt 
males  because  of  uncertainty,  but  gave  the  benefit 
the  doubt  to  a  number  of  persona — probable  fathers 
being  placed  iu  the  category  of  real  fathers,  prohabl^J 
brothel's  in  that  of  real  brothers,  and  probable  sous™ 
in  that  of  real  sons."     This  is  very  ingenious,  but  the 
uncertainty  of  paternity  assumed  by  Dr  Morgan  did 
not  exist ;  or  at  leiist   there  was  a  certainty  of  the 
paternal  blood  in  the  punaluan  family,  which  in  com-j 
bination  with  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  would 
give  all  the  relationship  of  the  Malayan  system.     Tt 
very  nature  of  punakian  marriage  as  defined  l>y  Dr* 
Morgan  '  would  suppose  the  recognition  of  relation- 
ship   through    both    parents.      There    "  the   brother 
hood    of    the   husbands    formed   the    basis    of    the 
marriage  relation  iu  the  one  group,  and  the  sister- 
hood of  the  wives  the   basis   in   the   other."     Now^^ 
tlie  latter  is  the  phase  of  punalua   of  which   trace^l 
have   been   met  with   among   the 
America,    who    show    so   perfect    a 
the  g4intiN)  organisation,  the  original  rule  of  dedcent 
iti  which  appears  to  have  been  in  the   female   line, 
On  the  othur  hand,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  aubsequcut 
chaptrr,  the    plia.sc   of    punalua   which    is    based   ou 
the   brotlierhood  of   the  husbands  is  associated  with 
descent  in  tht*  male  line.     We  should  expect,  there- 
fin\\  to  find  that  where,  as  with  the  Hawaiians,  lx)th 
thoHo  forms  of  punalua  were  in  use,  relationship  woul(^B 
bn  traced  throui'li  both  males  and  females.  " 

It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  descent  in  botl 
lllU'N   iH   equally  regarded  for  all   purposes.     In  fact 
dfl*<M>(»l  ill  either  the  male  or  the  female  line  is  usually 
'  "iincient  Society,"  p.  426. 
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preferred  for  tlie  purpose  of  tracing  kinship  as  ciis- 
tinguished  from  mere  rclatiuusliip,  a  distiut^tioii  which 
Dr  Morgan  loses  sight  of.  There  must  be  such  a 
prefercuce  where,  as  h  always  the  case  among  primi- 
tive peoples,  coDsanguinity  is  looked  upon  as  a  bar 
to  maiTiage,  as  otherwise  in  small  communities  there 
would  be  often  great  difficulty  in  marrying  at  all  It 
is  so  occasionally  under  ordinary  conditions,  as  men- 
tioned by  Ml*  Howitt  in  connection  witli  some  of  the 
Australian  tribes.  He  says  : '  "I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  the  Dieri  the  prohibition  arising  out  of 
class  and  close  relationship,  and  in  the  Kuruai  those 
arising  out  of  close  relationship  and  locality.  In  the 
Aldolintja  aU  these  restricting  forces  combine,  ami 
result  in  the  narrowing  down  of  the  matrimonial 
choice  to  an  incredibly  small  fraction  of  the  wliole 
number  of  women." '  With  kinship  in  the  male  line 
all  persons  who  bear  the  name  of  the  father's  Riraily 
will  be  debarred  from  intermarriage,  and  where  the 
female  line  is  chosen  the  persons  forbidden  to  inter- 
marry will  be  those  who  I)elong  to  tlie  mother's  family. 
A.S,  however,  relationship  by  both  lines  of  descent  is 
regarde<l  for  certiiin  purposes,  marital  unions  between 
any  persons  closely  related  on  either  side  are  often 
forbidden.  We  have  already  seen  that  marriage 
i*egulations  in  force  among  some  of  the  lowest  Aus- 
tralian tribes,  who  have  also  uterine  descent,  do  not 
permit  marital  unions  between  peraons  standing  to- 
wards each  other  in  any  of  the  following  relations  : — 
Father  or  mother,  father's  or  mother's  brother  or  sister, 
L    brother  s  or  sister's  ehUd,  brother,  sister,  or  any  of  our 

H        '  '*  Atistralian  Group  Relations,"  note  p.  25. 

H         *  We  have  here  a  chief  cause  of  otopemeut,  and  the  stealing  of 

H     'Women  from  neighbouring  tribes. 
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"  cousins  "  on  cither  the  father  or  the  mother's  side. 
If  relationship  through  females  was  the  only  bar  to 
the  formation  of  sexual  unions,  a  man  might  many 
his  aunt  or  his  niece  if  her  mother  belonged  to  a 
different  totem  or  fiimily  group  from  his  own.  More- 
over, in  8ueh  a  case  a  woman  might  marry  not  only 
her  half  brother/  but  even  her  own  father,  as  lie  would 
not  belong  to  her  totem.  The  fact  that  such  alliances 
are  not  permitted  shows  that  the  recognition  of  blood 
relationship  is  not  restricted  to  the  female  side.  What 
is  true  of  the  Australian  aborigines  is  probably  true 
also  of  the  Polynesian  lakmdei-s,  who  have  the  Malayan 
system  of  relationships.  Here  all  the  members  of  a 
common  grade  are  brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  we 
apply  the  remarks  made  by  Jlr  Howitt,  that  in  the 
Australian  system  "  the  filial  relations  were  inherited, 
carrying  with  them  fraternal  relations  in  ever- widening 
lines,"  combined  with  an  equally  extended  prohibition 
of  intermarriage,''  it  may  be  safely  inferred  that  the 
Malayan  system  instead  of  giving  evidence  of  the 
intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  owm  or  collateral, 
proves  on  the  contrary,  that  the  restrictions  on  mar- 
riage arising  from  consanguinity  were  even  more  wide- 
reachintT  than  those  in  force  amoue:  the  Australian 
aborigines,  and  therefore  that  such  marriages  must 
have  been  at  one  time  absolutely  prohibited. 

'  Marriage  with  a  half  sister  is  allowed  by  some  Australian  tribes, 
but  it  appears  to  bo  exceptional. 
'■^  "  Auatnilinn  Group  lielations," 
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In  the  preceding  cliapter  it  wius  sbowu  that  tlie 
peoples  who  possess  the  earliest  types  of  marriage 
fully  recognise  the  relationship  of  an  individual  to 
the  persons  composing  each  of  the  family  groups 
to  which  his  father  and  his  mother  belong,  although 
they  may  prefer  one  line  of  descent  to  the  other 
for  the  purposes  of  kinship.  That  conclusion  is  con- 
trar}^  to  the  views  of  Dr  M'Lennan,  Dr  Morgan,  and 
other  writers,  who  regard  the  system  of  female  kinship 
as  the  most  ancient,  and  an  examination  has  been 
made,  therefore,  of  their  arguments,  with  the  result 
of  showing  that  they  have  entii'cly  failed  to  establish 
the  uncertainty  of  paternity  to  which  they  ascribe 
the  origin  of  that  system.  Dr  IMorgan,  indeed,  when 
criticising  Dr  M'Lennan's  phase,  the  system  ofh)iship 
through  feniales  only,  affirms  ^  that  "  the  Turanian, 
Ganowaniau,  and  Malayan  systems  of  consanguinity 
show  plainly  and  conclusively  that  kinship  througli 
males  was  recognised  as  constantly  as  kinship  through 
females."  This  admission  is  spoilt,  however,  by  the 
romark  that  the  former  is  consistent  with  uncertainty 
of  paternity,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  being  given 
to  a  number  of  persons.     Mr  Fison  more  truly  asserts'^ 

'  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  615. 
•  Op.  «Y.,  pp.  119,  126. 
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that  '*  the  line  of  descent  does  not  at  all  affect  the 
personal  relationship,"  and  that  "  father  and  son  are 
none  the  loss  related  as  father  and  son  because  they 
are  of  different  gcntes,  when  descent  is  reckoned 
through,  females,"  although  under  the  group  system 
a  father  may  have  many  "  sons,"  and  a  son  many 
"  fatlicrs,"  that  are  not  actually  his  own.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  reference  to  a  mother  and  her 
children,  whose  descent  is  traced  preferably  through 
males. 

We  have  now  to  show  how  the  custom  of  tracin<j 
kinship  or  descent  through  femides  rather  than  through 
males  originated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  former 
has  been  preferred  by  many  peoples  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  there  is  c\ddencc,  moreover,  that  it  has 
in  some  cases  been  replaced  by  the  tracing  of  descent 
through  males,  while  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
converse  process  ever  takes  place.  Whether  the 
.special  relationship  expressed  in  the  phrase  "  kinship 
through  females,"  was  actually  developed  before  the 
system  of  male  kinship,  dejjends  on  the  conditions 
of  the  earliest  marital  ai'rangements.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that  the  right  to  the  offspring  of  the 
marriage  will  decide  ^iiether  descent  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  female  line  or  in  the  male  line.  If  the  woman's 
f\ither  or  her  family  group  have  given  up  their  natural 
right  to  her  children,  the  offspring  of  the  marriage 
will  be  classed  as  of  the  kin  of  their  fother,  but  if 
not,  they  will  he  considered  as  belonging  to  their 
motlier's  kin.  This  will  always  be  the  case  in  the 
absence  of  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  whether 
the    woman   remains  after   her  marriage  among   her 
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Wc  may  refer,  in  illustration  of  these  remarks,  to 
the  social  arrangements  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  who, 
according  to  Prof.  Robertson  Smith/  possessed  a 
form  of  polyandry  iji  which  *'  the  woman  lives  among 
her  own  kin,  and,  bearing  children  for  them  and  not 
for  outsiders,  is  free  to  distribute  her  favours  at  will." 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  children  belong  to  the 
mother's  family  group,  not  on  account  of  any  un- 
certainty of  paternity,  as  Prof.  Smith  supposes,  but 
because  the  riffht  to  them  has  not  been  transferred  to 
their  father  or  his  kin.  In  later  Arab  marriages, 
under  the  system  of  male  kinship,  the  wife  follows  the 
husband  and  bears  children  who  are  of  his  blood.  This 
is  so  whether  constituted  by  capture  or  l>y  contract* 
In  the  latter  case,  the  husband  by  his  contract  with 
the  wife's  kin,  pm'chases  "  the  right  to  have  children 
by  her,  and  to  have  these  children  belong  to  his  own 
kin.""  ThLs  assumes  that  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
contract  the  cliildren  would  beloncr  to  their  mother's 
kin,  which  would  be  the  case  almost  universally  where 
the  wife  did  not  leave  her  own  family,  the  husband 
residing  either  permanently  or  temporarily  with  them.* 
The  property  acquired  by  a  husband  under  a  contract 
of  mari'iage  was  not  so  much  in  the  woman  herself, 
who  did  not  change  her  kin  or  marriage,  as  in  the 
la^t  to  live  with  her  and  get  children  by  her.  *  The 
'VQiBAn  is  thus  regarded  as  a  child-bearer,  and  it  is 
etident  that  she  is  valued  by  her  kin  chieHy  in  that 
character.  Formerly,  whether  a  wife  remained  with 
her  ovra  family,  or  went  with  her  husband  to  live 
among  his  tribe,  she  and  her  children  formed  a  sepa- 
rate group,  having  their  own  hut  or  tent.     Jn  Arabia 

»  Op.  eit,  p.  146.  *  Ibul.,  p.  75.  "  Ibid.,  p.  108. 

«  /&«.,  p.  62.  »  iftirf.,  p.  101. 
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even  now,  where  a  man  hus  more  wives  than  one,  they 
usually  live  apart  each  with  her  own  children,  and  in 
the  early  times  when,  according  to  Prof.  Smith,'  heena 
marriage  prevailed,  the  tent  was  the  wife's,  and  after 
her  death  passed  to  her  children.  In  the  beena  mar- 
riage of  Ceylon,  the  husband  or  husbands  of  a  woman 
live  with  her  in  or  near  the  house  of  her  birth,  and 
here  also  the  children  belong  to  the  family  group  of 
their  mother. 

Where  a  woman  remains  with  her  own  kin,  and  hec]^| 
children  ai-e  retained  by  them,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  "H 
indifference  by  whom  the  children  are  begotten  and 
under  what  circumstances,  so  long  as  the  woman  does 
not  act  contrary  to  the  natural  or  social  regulations  of 
marriage.  The  early  Arabs  allowed  a  woman  not  only 
to  form  a  mot'a  marriage,  in  which  she  could  choose 
and  dismiss  her  husband  at  will,  but  also  to  receive 
occasional  visits  from  a  lover,  although  he  might  be  of 
a  hostile  tribe.  They  appear  indeed  to  have  recog- 
nised any  marital  connection  formed  by  a  woman  while 
she  remained  with  her  own  tribe,  so  long  as  it  did  not 
involve  loss  of  character  or  prevent  the  tribe  from 
recognising  her  children.'  Such  connections,  which 
involve  no  subjection  to  a  husband,  are  termed  by 
Prof.  Smith,  sadica  marriages,  as  "  a  woman  who  was 
visited  by  a  man  from  time  to  time  was  called  his 
sadica,  or  female  friend."  ^  These  arrangements  were 
regarded  as  marriages,  a  woman  having  only  one 
husband  at  a  time,  but  a  condition  of  sexual  morality, 
in  which  every  woman  freely  received  any  suitor  she 
pleased,  appears  to  have  been  common  down  to  the 
time  of  Mohammed.*   So  loner  as  such  a  svstem  did  not 
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infrmge  the  recognised  rules  of  social  propriety,  and 
was  uot  objected  to  by  the  woman's  kinsfolk,  there  was 
nothing  wrong  in  it  from  the  natural  standpoint,  and 
it  would  be  accepted  without  difficulty  if,  as  was  tho 
case  under  such  couditiona  among  the  Arabs,  the  off- 
spring belonged  to  the  woman's  kin  and  became  mem- 
bers of  her  tribe. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  general  custom  in 
ancient  Arabia  for  the  husband  to  live  among  his 
wife's  kinsfolk.  Professor  Smith  remarks '  that 
"  when  something  like  regular  marriage  began,  and  a 
free  tribes  woman  had  one  husband  or  one  definite 
group  of  husbands  at  a  time,  the  husbands  at  first 
came  to  her  and  she  did  not  go  to  them."  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  woman  bore  children  for  her 
own  kin,  to  whose  group  they  belonged  by  virtue  of 
their  bu'th,  "  because  the  blood  of  the  group  flows 
in  their  veins.'"  Among  the  American  tribes,  the 
husband  and  wife  always  belonged  to  the  cabin  of 
their  mothers,'  and  the  wife  usually  remained  in  her 
mother's  cabin,  where  her  relations  exerci.sed  a  strict 
aiurv^cillance  over  her  conduct,  in  order  that  the  mar- 
riage should  not  be  consummated  for  the  first  year.* 
The  Austndian  aborigines  differ  from  the  Americans 
Ln  that,  even  among  the  tribes  who  have  uterine 
descent,  a  wife  usually  goes  to  reside  with  her  hus- 
band's family,  a  sou  always  remaining  in  hin  father's 
horde.''  The  son  is  under  the  dominion  of  the  father, 
of  whom  in  some  tribes  he  is  regarded  as  the  actual 
re-incamation,  and  who  represents  the  original  male 

*  "Kiiisliiji  and  Marriu<{r,'  in  Early  Arabia,"  p.  175. 

«  Ihid.,  p.  14G. 

'  Lafitau,  op.  cit.,  T.  i.  p.  577.  *  Ibid.,  i.  669,  574. 

5  "Jour.  Anth,  Inst.,"  vol.  xiv.  (1884),  p.  145. 
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ancestor  of  the  horde.  Mr  Fison  remarks  that  the 
succession  of  the  sou  to  the  father's  horde  can  scarcely , 
be  called  inheritance  from  the  father,  as  among  nomad 
huiitei"s  like  the  Australians,  "  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  inherit,  except  a  hunting  right  which  is  common  to 
all  the  memljers  of  the  horde,  of  whatsoever  social 
division  they  may  be."'  The  inheritajice  has  relation 
to  the  loctd  orgjuiisation  of  the  clans  or  local  groups 
of  which  the  trilje  m  now  made  up.  Each  clan  has, 
says  Mr  Fison,*  peipctual  succession  through  males, 
who  hunt  over  the  same  tracts  of  country  as  their' 
father  Imntcd  over  before  them,  while  its  females 
have  to  become  the  wives  of  men  belonging  to  other 
groups,  whose  sisters  come  to  it  as  wives.  Thus, 
"  while  the  clan  has  perpetual  succession  through 
males,  and  its  local  name  remains  constantly  the  same, 
the  class  and  totem  names  of  its  members,  being  trans- 
mitted through  females,  change  with  each  generation." 
If  tiie  custom  of  sons  remaining  with  the  horde  has 
been  the  rule  from  tlic  earliest  period,  the  two  original 
exogamous  intennaiTying  classes  may  have  had  sepa- 
rate territories  and  local  orgauisiitions.  To  perpetuate 
this  organisation  in  the  same  clan,  it  would  be  neces- 
Siiry  for  sons  to  remain  in  the  clau  territory,  and  this 
necessity  would  account  for  the  fiiet  of  women  leavinor 
their  parental  home  on  marriage,  although  their 
chiklren  Avere  reckoned  among  their  own  and  not 
their  husband's  kindred.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Australian  system  supplies  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that,  with  the  natives  of  North  America,  a  wife 
often  accompanied  her  husband  to  reside  among  his 

'  Mr   Fison   adds   that   amonji   ajrricultuKil   tribes,   who 
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family ;  in  w'Licli  case,  although  the  children  of  the 
marriage  would  belong  to  tlifir  mother's  gens,  the 
daughters,  like  their  mother,  going  elsewhere  ou  mar- 
riage, the  sons  would  remain  near  their  fiither  and 
represent  his  tribe.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
American  tribe  would  closely  resemble  the  clan  or 
local  organisation  of  the  Australian  aborigines,  with 
its  perpetual  succession  through  males,  combined  with 
descent  through  females  in  the  family  groups  or 
totems  of  which  it  is  composed. 

The  same  thing  takes  place  among  some  of  the 
African  tribes.  On  the  Gold  Coast,'  when  a  man 
manies  he  takes  his  bride  home  to  reside  with  him, 
although  she  is  not  acquired  by  purchase.  The  man 
makes  certiiiu  presents  to  his  wife's  relations,  which 
he  can  again  claim  if  she  afterwards  leaves  him. 
From  the  fact  tliiit  a  man's  property  descends  not  to 
his  children  but  to  his  eldest  nephew  on  the  mother's 
side,  a  woman's  property  going  to  the  eldest  daughter 
of  her  mother's  sister,  we  may  judge  that  kinship  is 
traced  through  the  female  line.  Relationship  in  the 
male  line,  however,  is  recognised,  sis  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  son  is  not  allowed  to  eat  what  his  father 
is  restrained  from,  and  that  a  man  is  responsible  for  the 
actions  of  his  sons,  as  well  as  of  his  nephews.-  The 
second,  or  bossum,  wife  is  not  a  free  woman  like  the 
first,  but  a  slave  bought  by  a  man  for  the  purpose  of 
being  consecrated  to  his  god.  As  she  has  been 
purchased  and  thus  consecrated,  she  m  the  favourite 
wife,  and  her  husband  is  very  jealous  of  her/  and  Dr 
M'Lenuan   is   right  in  supposing   that  her   children 

»  **  Deacrijition  of  tho  Coast  of  Guinea,"  by  Wm.  Boaman,  p.  168, 
«  Jhid,,  pi>.  130,  174.  s  lUd,,  p.  169. 
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would  be  of  the  kindred  of  their  father,  differioof  in 
this  respect  trom  the  children  of  other  wives.  He  is 
in  error,  liowever,  when  he  treats  the  giving  of  nuptial 
pit-'senta  by  the  West  African  as  constituting  wife- 
|)urchase>  and  therefore,  in  inferring  that  wife-pur- 
chase is  not  in  this  instance  sufficient  to  carry  the 
ohiUlreu  to  the  father  from  the  kindred  of  their 
mother,'  Where  the  offspring  of  the  marriage  are  not 
classed  among  the  father's  kin,'  there  is  no  true  wif( 
purchiise.  The  diflerence  is  shown  in  the  practice  oi 
tho  Aniericuu  tribes,  with  whom  a  man  may  make 
piOBCiita  to  his  wife's  relations,  but  the  gift  only 
secures  him  the  personal  service  of  his  wife,  and  does 
nut  give  him  any  ownership  over  her  offspring." 

Wife-purchi\se  is  usual  with  most  of  the  peopW 
\s(  the  Indian  jVrchipelago,  and  when  the  agreed  price 
huH  been  received  by  the  father,  his  daughter  and  , 
hor  children  belong  to  the  husband.  If  he  caunot^f 
\H\y  the  price,  however,  he  must  reside  with  his  wife's 
I'niuily,  and  will  have  no  right  over  the  children  of 
ihiH  marriage.*  Tliis  appears  to  be  the  case  also 
in  Rome  instances  where  a  price  is  paid  to  the  wife's 
ivlutiourt,  but  the  husband  after  marriage  lives  among 
I  hem.  Thus,  with  tlie  Sengirese,®  a  man  pays  to  his 
wifcH  paivnts  a  dowry  (harta)  which  varies  with  the 
rank  of  the  woman.     The  husband  always  goes  to  the 

»  "  Pntriikixthal  Theory,"  [».   235.     In  this  work,  Dr  M'Lennan 
|tu\U  in  witV-purcliMc  a  cause  of  cliange  in  kinship,  but  nothing] 

*  8niurliin««,  however,  a  child  may,   when  grown  up,   chooea 
\tht^lh*>i  ht<  will  \M)ln>ig  to  his  father's  or  his  mother's  kin. 

<*  U»lll<m,  ";»,  n'/.,  T.  i.,  p.  565  et  »eq. 

*  6'm/)«i,  p.  270. 
•••NoU"*!   <«i   the   Seiigircse,"   by  Dr   S.  J.   Hickson,   "Jour. 

Ui.  liwU,**  voL  xvi.  (18JJ6),  p.  138. 
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louse  of  his  wife,  whether  she  lives  in  the  sanie  village 
or  not,  and  becomes  a  member  of  her  family,  the  only 
exceptions  being  the  sons  of  the  rajahs,  who  may 
follow  their  wives  or  not  as  they  like.  The  childreu 
belong  to  the  kampong  of  the  wife,  but  it  is  said 
elsewhere  that  "  the  children  of  the  marriaofe  when 
they  arc  old  enough  miiy  choose  the  family  to  which 
they  will  belongs  that  is,  whether  they  will  belong 
to  the  family  of  their  father  or  mother."  The  hm^ia 
of  the  Sencriresc  is  much  the  same  as  the  touhor  of  the 
Battaks,'  although  the  payment  of  the  former  does  uot, 
like  the  latter,  operate  as  a  bride-price.  The  retisoii 
for  the  differeuce  is  probably  that  in  the  one  case  and 
not  in  the  other  the  husband  resides  amonj;  his  wife's 
family,  who  therefore  claim  her  children.  Kinship 
is  thus  usually  traced  by  the  Sengirese  through  the 
mother,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence 
among  them  of  the  matriarchal  system,  such  as  is 
established  among  the  Garos  of  Eastern  Beuijal. 
The  Garo  villages,  or  clans,  are  divided  into  Afaharts, 
or  motherhoods,  some  of  which  are  especially  connected 
with  Others  and  intermarry  with  them.*  They  are 
like  the  primary  exogamous  intermarrying  classes  of 
the  Australians,  as  "a  man's  sister  marries  in  the 
family  from  which  he  derives  his  wife ;  his  son  may 
marry  a  daughter  of  that  sister,  and,  as  male  heirs 
do  not  inherit,  the  son-in-law,  succeeding  his  father- 
in-law  in  right  of  his  wife,  gets  Ms  father's  sister,  who 
is  his  wife's  mother,  as  an  additional  wife  t**  live 
with."'     The  Garos  practise  ceremonial  marriage  by 

>  "  L'Ardiipel  Indii-n,''  p.  494. 

'^  These  Maharia  answer  to  the  Afaryas  of  the  Battaks,  who  have 
\fnale  kinship. 

8  "The  Wild  Trilws  of  India,"  by  H.  B.  Rowney,  p.  194. 
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capture,  Ijut  it  is  the  female  and  her  friends  who 
catch  the  bridegroom,  and  not  the  reverse.  The 
Khiisiahs,  who  are  probably  related  to  the  Garos,  also 
marry  away  from  home.  A  man  when  he  marries 
goes  to  live  with  his  wife  at  her  father's  house,  and 
hia  sister's  children  and  not  his  own  are  his  recognised 
heirs.^  Polyandry  is  said  to  have  been  prevalent 
at  one  time  among  the  Khasiahs,  and  their  marriage 
system  probably  answers  to  the  beena  marriagt!  of 
Ceylon,  in  which  the  husband,  or  husbands  wliere 
there  are  more  than  one,  live  with  a  woman  in  or 
near  the  house  of  her  birth.  Among  the  Kocch  tribe, 
also,  a  man  goes  on  marriage  to  live  with  his  wife  ami 
her  mother,  of  whose  family  he  is  a  subordinate 
member.'  In  all  these  cases  the  children  of  the 
marriage  belong  to  the  wife's  famdy,  and  descent 
in  traced,  therefore,  in  the  female  line,  but  no  special 
social  orgiiiiisatiou  springs  from  that  custom. 

It  is  different  where  a  woman  abandons  her  father's 
house  to  live  among  her  husband's  kin,  and  yet  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  are  ch\ssed  with  the  kin  of 
the  wife.     The  woman  and  her  chiklrcn  form  a  group 
distinct  from  that  among  which  they  reside,  and  as 
the  sub-group  increases  from  generation  to  generation, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  identifying  ^^* 
individual    members   to    prevent    the    intermarriivg*^ 
of  kinsmen,   and    to  ascertain  the   pei*sons  who  i^ 
bound  together  by  obligations  of  mutual  assistan*^^' 
The   use   of    totems,    as    badges    of    frateraity,   h-^^ 
probably  those  ends  in  view,  although  they  may    '^ 
used  also  where  all  the  members  of  a  group  are  \aj:^' 
men.     When  we  come  to  treat  of  totemism  we  sh^^ 

'  "  Tlio  Wild  Tribes  of  India,"  by  H.  B.  Rowney,  p.  189. 
■'  .M'L*nnan,  "  Studies,  &c,"  pp.  149, 151. 
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see  that  with  the  American  tribes  the  word  totem  signi- 
fies the  symhol  or  device  of  a  gens,  and  that  the  expres- 
sion "  totemic  institution"  is  employed  by  Schoolcraft 
as  synonymous  with  the  gentile  organisation.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  nature  of  the  primitive  gens  will  show 
that  it  is  a  development  of  the  group  composed  of  the 
descendants  of  a  woman  who  had  on  marriaofe  left 
her  father's  house  to  reside  among  her  husband's  kin, 
under  conditions  which  retained  her  offspring  as  mem- 
bers of  her  own  family  group.  The  gens  is,  according 
to  Dr  ^forgan,*  "  a  body  of  consanguinei  descended 
from  the  same  common  ancestor,  distinguished  by  a 
gentile  name,  and  bound  together  by  affinities  of 
blood."  It  includes,  however,  only  a  moiety  of  such 
descendants,  and  where  descent  is  in  the  female  line, 
"  the  gens  is  composed  of  a  supposed  female  ancestor 
and  her  children,  together  with  the  chUdren  of  the 
female  descendants  through  females  in  perpetuity." 
That  definition  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  Jiayy 
or  kindred  group  of  the  Arabs.  The  whole  group 
conceives  itself,  says  Professor  Smith,'  **as  having  a 
single  life,  just  as  in  the  formula,  *  our  blood  has  been 
spilt,'  it  speaks  of  itself  as  having  but  one  blood  in  its 
veins."  This  conception  shows  its  influence  in  tliree 
things  in  which  the  whole  hai/y,  or  its  active  members, 
have  a  common  interest — the  rights  and  duties  of 
blood-feud,  the  distribution  of  inheritance,  and  the 
distribution  of  booty.'  This  implies  that  the  kinsfolk 
lived  together,  and  the  haj/ij  was  in  fact  a  group  which 
not  only  fought  together,  but  usually  migrated  to- 
gether within  the  limits  of  its  own  pastures,  forming 
a  single  settlement,  and  guided  by  one  chief.*     This 

1  ♦'  Ancient  Society,"  p.  G3.  -  Op.  cit.  pp.  23,  40. 

Jbid.,  p.  54.  ■•  Ibid.,  p.  36  et  teq. 
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was  tlie  ancient  Aral>  tribe,  composed  of  the  desc 
dauts  of  a  common  female  iiucestor,  having  descent  iii 
the  female  line,  and  requiring  its  women  to  remaiu 
with  the  tribe  when  they  marry,  that  their  children  may 
not  l>e  lost  to  it.  The  use  by  the  eai'ly  Arabs  of  totems  \ 
to  distinguish  groups  of  kinsfolk  appears  now  to  be 
well  established  by  Professor  Smith's  careful  investi- 
gations.^ 

The  American  gens  differs  from  the  Arabian  hayy 
in  the  fact  that,  while   the  latter  generally  includes 
the  whole  body  of  Idnsfolk,  the  former  usually  exists 
by  the  side  of  other  gentes  within  the  tribe,  and  is 
spread  throughout  several  tribes.    Dr  Morgan  remarks* 
that  the  gens  came  into  being  upon  three  principal  coa- 
ceptions — "  the  bond  of  kin,  a  pure  lineage   through 
descent  in  the  female  line,  and  nou -intermarriage  iii 
the  geus."     These  conceptions  embody  merely  the  fact 
that  the  descendants  of  a  common  female  ancestor  aru 
regarded  as  kinsfolk,  and  as  such  not  able  to  marry 
among  themselves.     Among  other  privileges  and  obli- 
gations associated  with  the  merabei'ship  of  a  gens  i^ 
tlic  obligation  not  to  marry  in  the  gens  ;  mutual  rights" 
of  inheritance  of  the  property  of  deceased  members ; 
and  reciprocal  obligations  of  help,  defence,  and  redress. 
The   functions  and    attributes    of   the   gens,   says  Dr 
Morgan/  "gave  vitidity  iis  well  as  individuality  to  the 
organisation,  and  protected  the  personal  rights  of  its 
members,"  who,  as  being  specially  connected  by  the 
ties  of  blood  relationship,  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  enlarged  family  group,  or  rather  a  fraternal  assoc 
tion    based  on  kinship.      The  gens   would,  howev 
form  too  large  a  group  for  all  social  purposes,  and 

1  Op.  ciL,  di.  viL  '  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  69. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  71. 
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^smaller  group  would  be  composed  of  those  more  im- 
liately  allied  by  blood.  Tims,  although  theoreti- 
cally the  effects  of  a  deceased  person  were  distributed 
amoDg  hLs  gentile  relations,  yet  Dr  Morgan  admita^ 
that  "  practicallj'  they  were  appropriated  by  the  nearest 
of  kin."  It  could  not  have  been  otherwise  where  the 
members  of  the  gens  arc  uiuncrous  or  widely  distri- 
buted. The  same  principle  would  apply  in  relation  to 
rights  over  children,  who  are  "  the  wealth  of  savages," 

■  Among  the  natives  of  North  America  each  gens  had 
■piBrsonal  names  used  by  it  alone,  and  a  gentile  name 
^conferred  gentile  rights.     Now,  although  a  child  was 

not  fully  "  christened "   until  its  birth  and  name  had 

■  been  announced  to  the  council  of  the  tribe,  its  name 
B  was  selected  Ijy  its  mother  with  the  concurrence  of  her 
W  nearest  relatives.     Nothing  is  .said  by  Dr  Morgan  of 

any  right  of  the  gens  over  the  marriage  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  it  would  seem  not  to  have  had  any  voice  in 
the  matter.  The  formation  of  the  alliance  was  usually 
left  to  the  two  individuals  more  immediately  con- 
I  cemed,  or  to  their  near  relations,^  With  descent  in 
P  the  female  line,  the  children  belong  to  the  gens  of 
their  mother,  and,  as  being  of  the  same  family  group, 
they  are  considered  a-s  more  nearly  related  to  their 
mother's  brother  than  to  their  father.  This  maternal 
unde  is  in  some  respects  the  head  of  his  sister's 
family,  and  Mr  Morgan  states'  that,  among  the 
Choctas,  if  a  boy  is  to  be  placed  at  school,  his  uncle, 
and  not  his  father,  makes  the  arrangement.  The 
uncle's  authority  over  his  nieces  is  still  more  signi- 
ficant, a.s  he  is  a  party  to  their  marriage  contracts, 

'  "  Ancient  Society,"  pp.  75,  528. 
'"  Lafitau,  op.  cit,  T,  i.,  p.  564  ei  seq. 
*  "Systems  of  Cousanguimty,"  p.  158. 
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wliich  in  many  tribes  are  founded  "  upon  a  considera- 
tion in  the  nature  of  presents."  Lafitau  affirms  *  that 
the  nuptial  presents  is  a  true  coemption,  but  it  is  so 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  purchases  a  marital  alliance 
between  the  man's  cabin  and  that  of  his  intended  wife, 
which  gives  the  husband  certain  rights  over  the 
personal  service  of  his  wife  during  the  continuance  of 
the  marriage. 

The  gens  has  not  undergone  so  full  a  development 
among  the  AustraUan  aborigines,  or  apparentlj  anung 
anj  other  existing  uncultured  race,  as  it  exhibits  with 
the  natives  of  America,  llie  totemic  subdivisions  of 
tlie  Austnlian  dass  divisioos  answer,  however,  to  the 
gentes  of  die  Am^can  system,  each  of  which  has  a 
badge  c^  Iratemity,  or  totemic  device,  to  distinguish  it 
bom  othexs.  Moreover,  the  Australian  totem,  as  a 
fritemai  group,  has  tbe  same  ultimate  aim  as  the 
.\m«ncaii  geDs»  the  benefit  of  its  members.  Mr 
Hovitt  sajs  *  tJiat  each  man  k  Iht  "  totemic  brother  " 
of  tvtry  oilier  man  and  womui  of  his  totem  of  his 
gOBecatMB,  and  tiiai  eack  totem  is  vnte  tbe  directioD 
of  akedl  ■»&,▼!»  is  tin  oUeat  of  Aenama  When 
a  5truxc«r  arrives  ak  an  anouMaent  &om  another 
thb«^  **liK  first  qpartun  pat  to  kuKB^  'What  is  your 
tolaBir  TUsbon^iaoertuaed,  liis  totemic  brtrthren 
take  ^^l^l^gr  of  him,  fgotoct  Urn,  and  tnat  him  with 
ktimwuH^,  «Ttn  to  t^  ^aSbmH  «f  pivtviding  him  with 
«  tomiiWii]  "wife  of  ikm  totem  witk  whicli  his  own 
Btn  tlHR  ii  tkft  nctavitj  of  a  le^ 

to  t]l6  *»-TTf^— K^- 

«f  iIk  ^TC«i>  of  katoMk  mrfar  an j  pla»e  of  devdop- 
TW  oll^sstion  »  net  fimitod  to  bdp  or 
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hospitality,    but   it   extends   also   to   the    redress   of 

injuries.     The  blood-feud  is  a  matter  of  the  group  and 

not  of  the  individual  or  his  immediate  kinsmen.     As 

Mr  Fison  says/  "  to  revenge  an  injury  done  to  it  is 

the  duty  of  it^  every  member ;  and  in  revenging  that 

uijuiy  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  strike  at  the 

iiijurioiis  person  himself.     Any  one  of  his  group  will 

do  ;  for  not  he  jilone  is  responsible  for  his  act — -the 

"w^hole  body  to  which  he  belongs  is  involved  in  it." 

Attjoug  the  Australians,  also,  marriage  and  inheritance 

"^Ve  reference  to  the  group  and  not  to  the  individual.* 

''*ic  Australian    gens   or   totem    group  must  have  a 

^^Gitain   organisation    to    bind    its    membei-s    closely 

^<^gether,  and  to  enforce  their  rights  as  against  others. 

^*Xt  nature  of  that  orcrauisation  is  shown  by  Messrs 

'  *son  and  Howitt,  who  state  '^  that  the  tribe  possesses 

*  Social  organisation  based  on  the  totems  into  which 

^*ie  tribe   is  divided,  as  well  as  a  local  organisation 

'^presented  by  the  clans  or  local  groups  of  which  the 

^"ihe  is  made  up.     The  former  organisation  permeates 

^H«  latter  ,  "  it  rules  iu  many  cases  the  assemblies  and 

'^^^J-emonial  of  the  tribe  ;  it  regulates  marriage,  descent 

*-*id  relationship  ;    it  ordt^rs  blood-feud,  it  prescribes 

tlAc  rites  of  hospitality,  and  it  even  determines  the 

^*-cle3  to  be  taken  at  the  ball-play."     How  the  authority 

'^f   the  social  orgaui.satioii  is  exercised   is   not   very 

^^itain,  but  it  appears  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 

**^ad  man  of  the  t^tem  group,  and  possibly  it  possesses, 

*s  suggested  by  Messrs  Howitt  and  Fison,*  a  "council 

^f  elders  "  answering  to  the  ruling  council  of  the  gens  of 

1  Op.  eit,  p.  157. 

»  lUd.,  p.  156.     See  also  "Jour  Auth.  Inst,"  vol.  xiv.  (1885), 
l*.  145.  s  "  JoTir.  ADth.  Inst-,"  vol.  xii.  (1883),  p.  33. 

*  Ihid.,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  159. 
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ancient  Greece.     The  great  council  of  the  tribe  de 
however,  with  ofienees  against  both  the  local  and  the 
social  organisations,  and  it  answers  to  the  Council 
chiefs  in  which  the  goverament  of  the  American  tril 
is  vested,  and  which  can  even  depose  the  chiefs  au< 
sachems  elected  by  the  Geutes.'  ^^ 

The  rights,  privileges,  and  obligations  confeiTed  and^ 
imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  American  gens,* 
like  those  of  the  analoTOUs  omanisation  amonsr  the 
Australians  and  the  Arabs,  are  only  an  extension  of 
what  must  have  attached  to  the  members  of  the  primi- 
tive group  to  which  the  gens  can  be  traced.     Such 
would  be  the  case  w^itli  the  obligation  not  to  mar 
in  tJie  gens,  mutual  rights  of  inheritance  of  the  pre 
perty  of  deceased  members,  reciprocal  obligations 
help,  defence  and  redress  of  injuries,  together  with  thii 
right  of  I)e8towing  uame^  upon  its   members.     The 
right  of  electing  or  deposing  the  person   or  persousj 
chosen  to  act  as  the  otHcial  head  of  the  group  or  aa| 
its  chiefs  would  not  be  required  at  the  eaily  period| 
when  the  group  first  took  its  rise,  as  it  would  be 
under  the  authority  of  its  natural  head.     The  councili 
of  the  gens,  which   in  its  simplest  and  lowest  for 
consisted  of  cveiy  adult  male  and  female  member 
the  gens,  is  merely,  however,  a  more  extended  forui 
of  the  "  family  council "  by  which  the  aflairs  of  th* 
primitive  group    of    kinsfolk   would    be   considered. 
How  far  the  possession  of  a  common  burial  place  and 
of  common  rehgious  rites  can  be  ascribed  to  this  group 
is  doubtfuh     Mr  Fisou,  who  states*  that  he  knows  of 
no  case  in  which  the  worship  of  female  ancestors  is 

*  Morgan,  "Ancient  Society,"  pp.  74,  116  seg, 

'  See  Ibid.,  jn.  71  «t  stq, 

'  "  Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,"  p.  110. 
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practised  among  savage  tribes,  endeavours  to  prove 

that  ancestor  woi-sliip,  or  the  worship  of  tlie   house- 

Lold  gods,  is  the  outcome  of  descent  tlirough  males. 

■Jfevertheless,    the   Fijians,   who   at   one   time   traced 

■descent    through  females,  have    a   phase  of  ancestor 

■Worship.^     The  aborigines  of  Hainan,  who  call  their 

legendary  female  ancestor  Les,  or  the  Le  mother,  who 

was  produced  from  an  egg,  their  patron  saint,'  may  Ix^ 

sapposed  to  worship  a  female  ancestor.     It  must  be 

retnembcred,  however,  that  the  totem   \va3  in   some 

sense  identified  with  the  ancestor  where  descent  was 

l^Taced  in  the  female  line,   and  when  it  came  to  be 

traced  in  the  male  line,  the  eponymous  male  ancestor 

inaj,  lis  suggested  by  lAv  Fison,  have  taken  the  place 

of  the  totem,  or  at  least  the  worship  accorded  to  him 

fe**ay  have  been  added  to  the  superstitious  practices  of 

^^t<2inism,  if  he  did  not  himself  become  identified  with 

tiie  totem. 

P     'VTe  may  now  fitly  give  some  consideration   to  the 

ittiportjmt    question    of   the    nature    and    origin    ui' 

^^temism,^    which    attained    its    most    characteristic 

Kevelopment  among  peojtlcs  vvdiose  system  of  kinship 

^  leased  on  descent  tlirough  females.     Tlie  word  tote) a 

0*^    dodaim  signifies  in  the  Ojibwa  dialect  of  North 

^^UQoricii,  from  which  it  is   derived,  the   symbol   or 

■^^\ice  of  a  gens,  all  the  members  of  a  particulnr  gens 

P^^vicg  the  same  totem.     Hence  Mr  Schoolcraft  used 

"*e  expression  "  totemic  sy.stem  "  as  synonymous  with 

[gentile  organisation.*     The  Australian  totem  is  of  the 

*  "Kmnilaroi  and  Kurnai,"  p.  114. 

Ling-Nam,"  by  B.  C.  Ueary  (188G),  p.  397. 
fTliifl  subject  is  morf  fully  discussed  by  the  nuthor  in  "Serpent 
''otship,  and  other  Essays,  with  a  Chapter  on  TotemiBin,^  pub- 
i^W  in  1887.  ■«"  Morgan,  "  Anciont  Society,"  p.  1G5. 
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same  character,  and  it  is  described  by  Mr  Fison  as  tlic 
badge  of  a  group  rather  than  of  an  individual,  the- 
individual  taking  it  only  as  a  meml>er  of  the  group.' 
The  Kev.  George  Taplin  remarks  that  each  Narriiiyeri 
"tribe"  is  regarded  aa  a  family,  all  the  members  of 
which  are  blood  relations ;  and  the  totem  borne  by' 
the  Australian  tribe,  or  rather  tribal  division,  is  tliiB 
the  syndjol  of  a  family  group,  in  like  manner  as  the 
American  totem  is  the  device  of  a  gens.  The  fii"st 
question  asked  of  a  strange  native  by  the  Dieyeri  or 
Dieri  tribe  of  Cooper's  Creek,  in  Central  Australia, 
"  Of  what  family  {miivdoo)  arc  you  1 "  Each  murdc 
is  distinguished  by  a  .special  name,  being  that  of  aor 
oljject  which,  according  to  a  tribal  legend,  may 
animate  or  inanimate,  such  as  a  dog,  mouse,  emi 
iguana,  rain,  &c.'  It  is  evident  that  the  Australian 
toteni  is  a  "badge  of  fraternity,"  and  equivalent  to 
a  family  name,  a  name  which  belongs  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  particular  group,  who  are  regarded  as  of  kin, 
and  which  cannot  be  held  by  any  person  not  belon^g 
by  liirth  or  adoption  to  that  group.  The  possession 
of  a  particular  totem  by  any  person  is  proof,  therefore^ 
that  he  is  entitled  or  subject  to  all  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  obligations  of  the  kindred  group  with  which 
the  totem   identifies  him,  and  which  answers  to 


gens. 


Reference  has  already  *  been  made  to  the  obligations 
of  the  "  totemic  system "  among  both  the  Americ 
and  the  Australian  natives.     We  have  seen  also  thai 
the  gens  originated  in  the  idea  of  kinship,  with  descei 
in  the  female  line,  and  prohibition  of  marriage  in 
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^  "Kaniilaroi  bhiI  Kurnai,"  p.  165. 
"  Samuel  Gason  in   "The  Native   Tribes   of  South  Australia' 
(1879),  p.  260.  3  Supra,  p.  308  et  teq. 
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gens.  The  boud  of  kiu  baa  associated  with  it  tho 
obligation  of  mutual  aid  and  defence  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  which  implies  the  duty  of  doing 
nothing  to  injure  a  fellow- member.  All  individuals 
having  the  same  totem  mustj  therefore,  treat  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  this  rule  applies  not  only  to  human 
beings,  but  also  to  the  totem  objects.  Sir  George 
Grey,  in  referring  to  the  kohongs  or  totems  of  the 
natives  of  Western  Australia,  says,^  "  A  certain  myste- 
rious connection  exists  between  the  family  and  its 
kobong,  so  that  a  member  of  the  family  will  never  kill 
an  animsil  of  the  species  to  which  his  kobong  belongs 
should  he  find  it  asleep  j  indeed,  be  always  kills  it 
reluctantly,  and  never  without  affording  it  a  chance  of 
escape."  He  adds,  "  This  arises  from  the  family  belief 
that  some  one  individual  of  the  species  is  their  nearest 
friend,  to  kill  whom  would  be  a  great  crime,  and  to 
be  carefully  avoided.  Similarly,  a  native  who  has  u 
vegetable  for  his  kobong,  may  not  gather  it  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  at  a  particular  period  of  the 
year."  So  also  the  natives  of  North  America  will  not 
hunt,  kill,  or  cat  any  animal  of  the  form  of  their  own 
totem.  When,  therefore,  we  find  particular  animals 
forbidden  for  food  to  a  class  of  individuals,  we  may 
assume  that  such  animals  have  a  totemic  character. 
Some  light  may  thus  be  thrown  on  the  origin  of  totem- 
ism.  The  Samoans  supposed  certain  animals  to  be 
incarnations  of  household  deities,  and  no  man  dare 
injure  or  eat  the  animal  which  was  the  incarnation  of 
hia  own  god,  althougli  he  would  eat  freely  of  the 
animal  incarnation  of  another  man's  god."     Notions  of 

1  "  Trovels  in  North- Westeru  Australia,"  vol  ii.  p.  229. 
*  Turner,  "Nineteen  Yeara  in  Polynesia,"  p.  238.     The  sacrod 
animalB  of  the  diSerent  noiuea  of  ancient  Egjpt  were  dealt  witli 
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the  same  kind  were  previilcut  tlirougbout  tlie  islands  of 
the  Pacific.^  Thus,  the  Fijians  supposed  every  man  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  a  special  god,  who  resided 
in  or  was  symbolised  by  some  animal  or  other  natursJ 
object,  such  as  a  rat,  a  shark,  a  hawk,  a  tree,  &c.  ^'o 
one  would  eat  the  particular  animal  associated  with  liia 
own  god.'  It  is  probable  that  the  Fijian  family  gods, 
who  answer  to  the  household  deities  of  the  Samoans, 
are  regarded  as  incarnate  in  the  sacred  animals,  &c,  of 
the  tribe,  towanls  whom,  as  being  re-embodiments  of 
deceased  ancestors,"  they  necessarily  stand  in  a  frater- 
nal relation.  h 

These  ideas  show  a  close  connection  between  animal- 
worship  and  ancestor-worship,  and  they  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  origin  of  totemism.     We  have 
seen  that  the  obligations  of  the  totcmic  system  aJM 
gentile  organisation  are  based  on  the  conception  o™ 
kinship.     This  is  also  essential  to  ancestor- worship, 
which,   like  totemism,   rests   on   the  duty  of  giving 
mutual  aid  and  protection.     The  woi*shippers  mak^ 
the  offerings  and  perform  the  rites  required  by  theil 
deceased  ancestors,  who  in  return   give  their  protec-1 
tion  and  assistance  to  their  descendants.     This  mutual 
obligation  is  associated  with  the  superstitious  rcg. 
for  certain  animals  and  otlier  objects.     The  venerated' 
animals  are  not  killed  or  eaten  by  those  who  ai'C  con- 
nected with  them  by  superstitious  ties,  and  they  art^ 
supposed,  on  their  part,  to  act  as  protectors  to  tfapir 

in  much  the  same  way.     See  Maspero,  "  Hist.  Anc.  des  Poupls 
de  rOrient,"  4th  ed.,  p.  29. 

»  See  Tylor's  "  PrimiUvc  Culture,"  vol  ii.  p.  213. 

«  Wood's  "  Natural  History  of  Man,"  voL  ii  pp.  271,  290. 

*  On  the  temple  «t  Durey  in  New  Guinea  are  sculptured 
ropreaentatioiis  of  the  cfncodilo  aad  serpent  ancestors  of  some 
the  Dorians.     See  D'Estrey's  "  Papovwaie,"  p.  132. 
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human  allies,  by  whom  they  are  viewed  as  guardian 
spirits. 

Dr  M'Lennan  saw  a  necessary  connection  between 
totemism  and  ancestor-worship,  and  he  affirms '  that 
the  ancient  nations  passed  in  prehistoric  times  "  through 
the  totem  stage,  having  animals  and  plants,  imd  the 
heavenly  bodies  conceived  as  animals,  for  goda  before 
the  anthropomorphic  gods  appeared,"     Ry  "  totem," 
Dr  M'Lennan  evidently  understood  merely  the  animal 
or  plant  friend  or  protector  of  the  family  or  tribe,  and  if 
this  has  any  reference  to  spirit,  it  is  the  spirit  of  the 
animal  or  plant.     He  speaks  "^  of  men  believing  them- 
selves to  be  "of  the  serpent  breed  derived  from  a  ser- 
pent ancestor,"  and  so  of  other  animak.     He  does  not 
see  in  the  totem  any  reference  to  the  actual  liimiau 
progenitor  of  the  family,  and  he  could  hardly  do  so  in 
accordance  with  his  view  of  the  mental  condition  of 
man  in  the  totem  stage,  where  "  natural  phenomena 
are  ascribable  to  the  presence  in  animals,  plants,  and 
things,   and   in  the  forces  of  nature,   of  such  spirits 
prompting  to  action  iia  men  are  conscious  they  them- 
selves possess."     Prof.  Robertson  Smith  accepts,  in  his 
admirable  work  on  the  social  condition  of  the  eai'ly 
iVrab.^,^  Dr  M'Lcnnan's  views  in  relation  to  totemism 
and  animal   worship,  and   gives  as  one  of  the  thi*ee 
points  which  supply  "complete  proof"  of  early  totemism 
in  any  race,  "the  prevalence  of  the  conception  that  ihi- 
members  of  the  stock  are  of  the  blood  of  the  eponjiai 
animal,  or  are  sprung  from  a  plant  of  the  species  chosen 
as  totem."     When  Prof.  Smith  comes  to  consider  this 
point,  however,  it  appears  that  among  the  Arabs  ccr- 

*  Fortni<jhtly  liaiieir,  vol.  vi.,  N.S.,  p.  408, 
«  Ibid.,  p.  569 ;  vol.  vii.,  N.S.,  p.  21L 
2  "  Kinslitp  and  Marriage,"  p.  186  et  eeq. 
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tain  animals  were  not  eaten  because  **  they  were  thougbt 
to  be  men  in  another  guise  " — that  is,  they  were  aot 
merely  animals,  but  were  men  in  disguise.*  This  is 
verj'-  different  from  the  theory  which  makes  men  trace 
their  descent  from  animals  or  plants,  although  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  the  same  kind  of  spirits  as 
men. 

According  to  Sir  John   Lubbock,"  totemism  is  the 
-stage  of  human  progress    in    wliich    natural    objects, 
trees,  lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c.,  are  worshipped,  and 
it  is  regarded  by  him  as  equivalent  to  nature-warsliiy. 
Totemism  is  said/  further,   to   be  the   deification  of 
classes,  so  that  "  the  Redskin  who  regards  the  bear  or 
the  wolf  as  his  totem  feels  that  he   is  in   intimate, 
though  mysterious  association  with  the  whole  species. 
The  explanation  given  *  of  the  phase  of  totemism  wbic! 
relates  to  the  worship  of  animals  is  that  it  originated 
"from  the  practice  uf  naming,  first  individuals,  aud 
then  their  fiimilics,  after  pai'ticular  animals.     A  family, 
for  instance,  which  was  called  after  the  bear  would  ■ 
come  to  look  on  that  animal  first  with  interest,  then  " 
with   respect,    aud   at   length   with    a   sort  of  awe.'  ^ 
This  does  not  go  far  enough,  however,  as  it  is  Dot^ 
shown  why  the  totem  objects  are  not  only  viewed  with 
veneration,  but  arc  regarded  as  friends  and  protectors. 
Dr  E.  R.  Tylor  well  objects,'  moreover,  "  as  to  animal 
worship,  when  we  find  men  paying  distinct  and  direct 
reverence  to  the  lion,  the  bear,  or  the  croc  odilei 
mighty  superhuman  beings,  or  adoring  other  beasts 
birds,  or  reptiles  as  ijicarnations  of  spiritual  deities 


1 


'  "  Kinship  and  Marriage,"  p.  204, 

"^  "  Origin  of  Civilisation,"  3rd  ed.,  p.  199. 

» lin<L,  p.  227. 

•  "  Primitive  Culture,"  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 


*  lUd.,  p.  253. 
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)||m  hardly  supersede  sucli  well-dcfiDed  develop- 
ments of  animistic  religion,  by  seeking  their  origin  in 
personal  names  of  deceased  ancestors,  who  chanced  to 
be  called  Lion,  Bear,  or  Crocodile." 

It  may  now  be  affirmed  that  the  description  of  the 
totem  as  a  "  badge  of  fraternity  "  or  the  "  symbol  of  a 
gens  "  is  not  suificient.  It  is  more  than  a  symbol  or 
a  badge.  That  description  might  answer  for  the 
pictorial  representation  of  the  totem,  but  not  for  the 
totem  itself,  which  hjis  actual  vitality,  and  which  can 
only  be  regarded  as  the  embodiment  or  rc-inearnation 
of  a  human  ancestral  spirit.  Any  object  is  fitted  for 
this  spirit  embodiment,  and  therefore  totemism  may  be 
conceived,  not  as  a  phase  of  nature-worship,  but  as  a 
combination  of  tliis  cult  with  ancestor  woi*ship.  The 
ancestral  character  of  the  totem  accounts  for  the  associ- 
ation with  it  of  the  idea  of  protection,  whicli  is  based 
on  the  existence  of  a  fraternal  relationship  between  the 
totem  and  all  the  individuals  belonging  to  a  pai'ticulai" 
group  of  kin.  The  totem  as  a  badge  or  .symbol,  there- 
fore, represents  the  group  of  individuals,  dead  or  alive, 
towards  whom  a  man  stands  in  a  fraternal  relation, 
and  the  protection  of  whom  he  is,  therefore,  entitled 
to,  so  long  as  he  performs  all  the  obligations  on  his 
part  which  flow  from  the  existence  of  such  a  relation- 
ship between  them.'  The  belief  that  the  spirits  of  tlie 
dead  do  take  on  themselves  animal  forms  is  widely 
spread.'     At  the  same  time,  it  is  very  probable  that 

'  Mt  J.  G.  Frazer,  in  liis  excellent  little  work  on  *'  Totemism," 
which  I  met  with  only  after  the  text  was  writteii,  deacribes  the 
system  as  both  religious  aatl  social.  "  In  its  rolif^ioua  aspect  it 
consists  of  iho  relatiuns  of  mutiinl  respect  and  protection  between  a 
man  ami  bis  totem  ;  in  its  social  aspect  it  consists  of  the  relations 
of  tlie  clansmen  to  each  other  and  to  men  of  other  clans." 

s  See  Tylor,  op.  eit.,  ii.  6. 
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some  savages  do  not  distinguish  between  the  man  and] 
the  Huimul  incarnation,  and  that  if  they  think  at 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  it  is  under  the  animal  fori 
For   instance,   as   Dr   Morgan   remarks,^  among  tiii 
Moqui  Village  Indians  of  New  Mesico,  "  the  members 
of  the  gens  claimed   their  descent  from  the  anim.il 
whose  name  they  bore — their  remote  ancestors  having 
been  transformed  by  the  Great  Spirit  from  the  animjil 
into  the  Ituman  form.'*     The  Crane  gens  of  the  Ojib- 
was  appear  to  have  a  similar  legend,*     This  must  be 
considered,  however,  as  of  later  origin  than  the  more* 
general  ojiinion  that  certain  animals  are  the  embodi- 
ments of  the  fipirits  of  deceased  men,   in  accordance 
with  which  view  the  totem  in  its  original  idea  may  h<^ 
explained  as  the  re-incarnatcd  form  under  which  tJw 
legendary  ancestor  of  the  geiis  or  kindred  group  alii 
to  the  totein  is  venmuted. 

The  existence  among  the  natives  of  Austraha  a: 
America  of  systematic  totcmism  may  have  been  du0 
to  the  establishment  of  the  gentile  institution  on  the 
basis  of  female  kinship,  and  the  intenninghng  of  the 
gentes  or  groups  of  kin  owing  to  i^dves  on  marriage 
leaving  their  own  families  to  live  amono;  the  hus- 
band's  kindred,  as  the  result  of  the  practice 
exogamy.  Some  of  the  Australian  tribes  have 
le":end  according  to  which  the  use  of  totems  w; 
introduced,  by  command  of  the  Supreme  Being,  to 
put  a  stop  to  consanguineous  marriages.*  This  shows 
that  the  totem  is  connected  with  marriage  and  kin- 


IS- 

I 


'  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  86.  ■ 

^  Mr  Frazer  refetH  to  numerous  cases  in  which  the  membera  of  * 
totem  beliuve  themselves  to  be  descended  from  their  totem.  In 
other  cases  a  human  ancestress  is  said  to  have  given  birth  to  an 
animal  of  the  totem  species.  *  Supr<i,  p.  47.    ■ 
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ship,  but  consideriug  liow  universal,  uot  only  witli 
Ae  Australian  aborigines,  but  also  among  savages 
in  general,  is  the  objection  to  marriage  between 
near  blood  relations,  it  is  more  than  probable  tJiat 
the  legend  in  question,  like  that  of  the  Moqui 
Village  Indiana,  arose  to  explain  an  already  existing 
pheLomeuon,  that  of  totemisra.' 

There  is  another  feature  of  totcmism  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  when  viewing  its  origin.  The 
Rev.  Lorimer  Fison  remarks,*  "The  Australian  totems 
We  a  special  value  of  their  own.  Some  of  them 
divide  not  mankind  only,  but  the  whole  universe,  into 
what  may  almost  be  called  gentile  divisions."  The 
natives  of  Port  Mackay,  in  Queensland,  allot  everything 
in  nature  into  one  or  other  of  two  classes,  Watoroo  and 
Yungaroo,  into  which  their  tribe  is  divided.  Tlie  wind 
beloQgs  to  one,  and  the  rain  to  the  other.  The  sun  is 
Wateroo,  and  the  moon  is  Yungaroo.  The  stars  are 
ilivided  between  them,  and  the  division  to  which  any 
star  belongs  can  be  pointed  out.  The  Mount  Gambier 
^be  of  South  Australia  have  a  similai*  arrangement, 
t>ut  natural  objects  arc  allied  with  the  totemic  sub- 
divisions. Mr  Fison  gives  examples  of  this,  as  sup- 
plied to  him  by  Mr  D.  S.  Stewart,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  the  native  of  South  Australia  "looks 
Qpon  the  universe  as  a  great  tribe,  to  one  of  whose 
divisions  he  himself  belongs;  and  all  things,  animate 
3^d  inanimate,  which  belong  to  his  class  are  parts  of 
the  bfnly  corporate  whereof  be  himself  is  part." 

There  is  a  curious  jiarallelism  between  this  system 
^<1  the  ancient   doctrine    of  the    separation    of  the 

Mr  Frazer  makes  the  general  observation  (np.  cit.,  p.  58),  that 
pftBons  of  tho  same  totem  may  not  marry  or  have  sexual  inter- 
coiirae  with  each  other."  ^  Op.  cit.,  p.  167  et  $eq. 
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intelligent   universe    into    tvva    great    divisions,  tin 
celestial  and  ten-estrial,  or  that  of  light  and  that 
darkness.     In  the  totemic  system  one  great  divisioi 
includes    the    sun   and    summer,    answering   to  ihi 
realm    of    light,   and    tlie   other   division   comprises" 
moon,   stara,  winter,  thunder,  clouds,  rain,  hail,  an- 
swering  to   the   realm    of  darkness.     The  Ameiican 
natives  also  show  traces  of  this  notion  of  the  dual 
division  of  nature  in  their  hcro-mjrths,  which,  accord- 
ing  to   Dr    Briuton,^  are   intended   to   express  "  tbe^ 
daily  struggle  which  is  ever  going  on  Imtween  Ba^H 
and    Night,   between    Light    and    Darkness,  between" 
Storm    and   Sunshine."     It   is   not    improbable  that 
the  American  totem  system  is  based  on  the  idea  of 
duality.      Although    the    totem   divisions   or  geni 
are   now   so    numerous,   there   is  reason   to   behe 
that,  as  long  since  meutioucd  by  Lafitau '  in  rcl 
tion  to  the  Iroquois  and  Hiurons,   they  had   at  oi 
time  not  more  than  two  gentes.     That  the  Iroquois 
commenced  with  two  gentes  may  indeed  be  inferretl 
from  the  fact  that  the  gentes  in  each   of  their  trilx« 
are  divided  between  two  phratries  or  brotherhoods, 
and  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  original  tote: 
of  all  the  North  American  tribes  were  only  two 
number.      The   Wolf    and    the    Bear,   which   "wou, 
seem   to   answer    to   Light   and   Darkness,*   are  tl 
only  totems    common   to   all   the    great   families 
tribes  of  that  area. 

The  Australian  totem  system,  notwithstanding  n 

*  "  Anionraii  Hero-myths,"  p.  65. 
'  "  Lfs  Mnurs  dr'3  Sauvages,"  T,  i.,  p.  465. 

*  Morgan,  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  \iO  et  wq. 

*  See  Gulicrnatis,  "  ZoologiaU  Alylhtilogy,"  passim.  JJr  Brint 
shows  that  the  Great  Rabbit  of  Algonkin  mythology  is  the  Lig 
God.     Op.  cil.  p.  47. 
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dualism,  appears  to  lose  sight  of  the  opposition  be- 
tween light  and  darkneas,  and  to  look  upon  the 
two  great  divisions  of  nature  represented  by  those 
phenomena  as  forming  part«  of  a  great  whole.  This 
idea  answers  to  the  fundamental  connection  which 
the  Magism  of  the  ancients  found  between  the  oppos- 
ing principles  in  nature,  as  emanating  equally  from 
one  and  the  same  pre-existent  jirineiple.'  We  may 
not  yet  be  in  a  position  absolutely  to  affirm  that 
toetmism  is  derived  from  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
emanations,  but  they  are  certainly  aUied.*  The  early 
Scandinavians  supposed  that  "from  the  supreme  God 
were  sprung  {as  it  were  emanations  of  his  divinity)  an 
infinite  number  of  subaltern  [subordinate]  deities  and 
genii  [spirits],  of  which  every  part  of  the  visible  world 
was  the  seat  and  temple.  These  intelligences  did  not 
merely  reside  in  each  part  of  nature ;  they  directed 
its  operations.  It  was  the  organ  or  instrument  of 
their  love  or  hatred  of  mankind.  Each  element  was 
under  the  guidance  of  some  being  peculiar  to  it.  The 
earth,  the  water,  the  fire,  the  air,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  had  each  their  own  divinity.  The  trees,  forests, 
rivers,  mountains,  rocks,  winds,  thunder,  and  tempest, 
had  the  same,  and  merited  for  that  reason  religious 
worship,  which  at  first  could  not  be  directed  to  the 
visible  object,  but  to  the  intelligence  with  which  it 
was  directed."'  These  sul)ordinate  intelligences  are 
none  other  than  the  celestial  beings  of  the  Zoroastrian 


1  LcDormajit,  "  CIuUIl.uu  Magic  "  (Eng.  ed.),  pp.  228,  231. 

-  Mr  Fnuer  takes  a  different  view,  and  states  that  social 
changes  have  favoured  "the  jjossage  of  toteniism  into  a  higher 
form  uf  faith."     Op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

*  Mullet,  "  Noitheru  Autiquitit-s  "  (Eng.  traus.,  1770),  vol.  i. 
p.  79. 
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cosmogony,  prototypes  of  things  on  earth,  which 
emanated  from  the  Deity.  As  Lenormant  remarks,* 
"  Stars,  animals,  men,  angels  themselves,  in  one  word, 
every  created  being  had  his  Fravishi,  who  was  invoked 
in  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  was  the  invisible  pro- 
tector who  watched  untiringly  over  the  being  to  whom 
he  was  attached."  We  have  here  the  idea  of  guar- 
dianship liy  a  mysterious  being,  which  is  so  important 
in  connection  %vith  the  totem,  and  when  we  consider 
that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of 
souls,  which  is  subsidiary  to  that  of  emanations,  the 
forms  through  which  the  human  soul  is  supposed 
to  pass  on  ite  progress  towards  perfection  include 
not  only  beast*^,  birds,  and  fishes,  but  also  trees,  stones, 
and  other  inanimate  objects,  there  is  no  difficulty  iu 
believing  that  any  of  these  objects  might  become  the 
totem  of  a  particular  individual  or  of  a  group  of 
persons  descended  from  him.  Dr  M'Lennan  saw  a 
connection  between  totemism  and  the  doctrine  of 
tran.smigration,  which  teaches  that  "everj'thing  has 
a  soul  or  spirit,  and  that  the  spirits  are  mostly  human, 
in  the  sense  of  having  once  been  in  human  bodies."' 

Whatever  the  origin  of  totemism,  the  practicxil 
value  of  the  totem  under  the  conditions  of  early  society 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dr  M'Lennun,  who  supposes 
that  the  totem  was  originally  taken  from  the  mother, 
remarks,*  "  A  stranger  is  at  once  recognised  by  those 
who   bear  the  same  totem    inark"*  aud    totem   name 

»  Op,  cit.,  f.,  199. 

'  Forlni,jhtlij  Heinew,  vol.  vi.,  N.S.,  p.  423. 

a  "  Patriarclial  Theory,"  p.  227. 

*  Tliis  must  not  be  confounded  •with  the  tribal  mark.  Tattooing 
haa  to  do  with  this,  rather  tlian,  as  Dr  M'Lennan  supposes,  with 
the  totem  or  fiimily  mark,     I  think  this  view  is  8upporU»d  by  the 

its  US  to  tatto<.»iny  referred  to  by  Mr  Frazer.     Op.  cit.,  p.  28  seq. 
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him  as  tlieir  relation  connected  with  them 
(though  in  an  unknown  way)  by  feminine  *  descents. 
The  totem  or  kindred  name  is  the  more  prominent, 
because  personal  names  are  usually  carefully  concealed. 
It  more  than  serves  the  uses  of  a  family  name.  It  is 
the  totem  mark  alone  that  m  placed  upon  a  grave. 
It  is  with  it  alone  that  in  intercourse  w^ith  Europe-ans, 
the  representative  of  a  kindred  signs  a  treaty. "  So 
long  as  the  members  of  a  family  group  reside  together, 
theie  is  little  reason  for  the  establishment  of  any 
special  sign  of  "  fraternity "  by  which  persons  near 
of  kin  may  be  recognised-  In  a  small  community 
aU  persons  thus  related  would  be  known,  so  aa  to 
prevent  the  iutei-marriage  of  such  persons,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  totem, 
iveu  if  all  the  members  of  the  community,  except 
liaps  the  strangers  who  had  settled  there  on 
marriage,  were  not  of  the  same  kindred.  It  might 
be  different,  liowevcr,  where  a  woman  left  her  own 
family  to  reside  wdth  her  husband  among  the  members 
of  another  gi'oup.  In  this  case,  unless  the  wife  had 
been  acquired  by  purchase,  she  would  retain  her 
tribal  conuectiou,  and  her  children  would  bear  a 
special  relatitmship  to  her  famUy.  The  same  result 
would  follow  where  a  tribe  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  intemiarrying  groups,  if  the  females  on  marriage 
leave  their  homes  to  live  among  their  husbands'  kin. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  man  left  his  own  tribe  or  family 
to  reside  \vith  that  of  a  woman  whom  he  marries,  and 
by  arrangement  acquires  the  right  to  her  offspring,  the 
children  of  the  marriage  would  have  a  special  relation- 
ship to  their  father's  family.     The  connection  created 

'  Tlie  totem  is  evidence  of  kinship  in  the  maie  line,  where  this 
line  Ib  preferred  for  tracing  such  relationsliip. 
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between  a  trilial  or  frimilj  group  and  an   individual 
living  at  a  distance  from  it,  is  accompanied  by  certain 
rights,  obligations,  and  disabilities,  and  it  is  necessary] 
to  have  some  means  by  which   that  connection  can 
1)0  easily  and  certainly  ascertained.     The  chief  dis« 
al>ility  has  relation  to  marriage,  which  is  not  allowed' 
between  pei-sons  of  the  same  kindred,  and   as  such 
marriages  are  regarded  with  great  dislike  by  primitive 
peoples,  it  is  on  this  ground  especially  necessary  that 
persons  related  by  blood  can  be  known  with  absolute  J 
certainty.  V 

Dr  M'Leunan,  in  pointing  out  that  the  totem  bond 
unites  a  kindred  scattered  throughout  different  com- 
munities, affirms'  that  it  must  have  marked  the  kin- 
dred off  from  other  kindreds  before  the  existence  of 
exogamy,  by  which  the  systematic  interfusion  of  kin- 
dreds is  regidarly  caused.  He  adds,  "  We  arc  thus 
carried  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  bodies  of  kin- 
dred having  each  a  common  totem,  which  were  usually 
bound  together  for  common  defence — that  is,  esseutially 
by  the  blood-feud — which  were  connected  by  that 
system  of  relationship  which  first  was  formed,  and 
which  had  no  objection  to  the  intermarriage  of  related 
persons."  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages, 
however,  that  Dr  M'Lennan's  views  as  to  the  earliea^H 
sociid  condition  of  mankind  are  untenable,  and  that^ 
the  practice  of  exogamy  is  really  due  to  the  restraint^ 
on  promiscuity  arising  from  the  dislike  of  intermarriage^ 
bt?tween  })crsous  near  of  kin,  which  is  a  fundamental 
fact  of  savage  life.  Instead  of  the  use  of  the  totem 
preceding  exc^amy,  they  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
each  other.  The  totem  shows  what  persons  are  kina- 
incn,  and  therefore  not  only  boimd  together  for  self- 
^  «'Pktiurdial  Theorj,"  p.  339. 
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lefeiice,  but  not  able  to  interraarrj,  wbile  exogamy  is 
the  mtermarriagc  of  persons  who  are  not  akin  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  this  term,  this  being  evidenced  among 
primitive  peoples  by  their  possession  of  different  totems. 
When   the  conditions  of  social  life  were  cbanged, 
consequent   on   the   establishment   of  descent   in  the 
male  line  as  the  test  of  kinship,'  totemism  as  a  system 
would  gradually  become  effete.     That  change,   com- 
bined with  the  practice  of  wives  leaving  their  own 
»  family  to  live  among  their  husband's  kin,  would  take 
from  the  totem  one  of  its  most  important  uses,  as  all 
the  members  of  a  kindred  gi'oup  would  dwell  together, 
instead   of  being,    like   the   individuals   belonging  to 
different   totems   under   the  American   or  Australian 
systems,   intermingled   in   one  tribal  group.     Totems 
would  then  come  to  be  useful  chiefly  as  ensigns,  or  as 
hirnishiug  surnames  to  estidilish  community  of  descent, 
and  therefore  the  existence  of  marriage  disability  ;  as 
with  the  Chinese,  among  whom  no  pei-sons  of  the  same 
family  u;une  can  intermarry,  however  distant  may  be 
the  actual  relationship. 

Tliere  is  another  point  bearing  on  what  has  gone 
before  which  may  be  considered  here.  Although  the 
gens  or  tofcemic  group  is  theoretically  a  body  of  kins- 
folk, some  of  its  members  may  in  reaHty  be  wholly 
wanting  in  the  blood  which  binds  the  group  together. 
This  result  arises  from  the  exercise  of  the  right  allowed 
hj  the  totemic  system  or  gentile  institution  of  adopt- 
ing strangers  into  the  gens  or  totem.  Among  the 
American  tribes,"  captives  taken  in  war,  when  not  put 

1  Where   male   kinship   was    always    preferred,    tlip    "totemic 
f»tem"  was  never  dfvelojied. 

'  Morgan,  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  80  ;  and  see  Lafitau,  op.  cU.,  T. 
ii  p.  308. 
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gens,  and  when 
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in  the  family  the 
L     Captive  women  and  cbd- 

iBtefxporated  with  the  trik 

individuals   were  trans- 

lo  SBodier,  wliich  bad  become  a 

and  thus  liable  to  extinction. 

syatematic  adoptiou  is  prar- 
b  doubtful.  An  example 
^  Ae  natives  of  Victoria  is  referrd 
tm  hf  Mr  Tiwfi  Dawaoo,  who  states'  that  should  a 
cUd  oi  laetker  fiuulj  be  bom  on  an  estate,  it  iB 
iMked  wpoB  as  ooe  of  the  fiunilj  to  which  the  estate 
b^M^v  and  haft  an  equal  right  to  a  share  of  the  Ud< 
if  k  ia  six  -***"*^  cJd  at  the  death  of  the  head  of  th< 
fiililj  He  adds  that  this  adopted  child  "  is  called  b 
n  ipccial  name^  iroor^  by  which  also  it  addresses  thi 
owno-of  the  hmd."  Mr  Fisou  refers  to  adoption  as 
Australian  practice,  and  he  remarks^  that  the  adopter 
penon  not  only  enters  into  aU  the  relationships  of  hi 
fresh  gens,  but  abandons  all  those  of  his  own  ge 
This  undoubtedly  is  the  effect  of  adaption  as  practise 
by  the  American  tribes,  and  it  was  the  same  amon 
the  early  Arabs.  With  this  race,  young  children  whoi 
a  woman  took  with  her  to  the  house  of  her  husbani 
and  whom  he  brought  up,  were,  says  Professor  Robe 
son  Smitb,^  often  adopted  into  his  stock.  Moreovei 
fi'eedmen  livLQo;  witli  a  tribe  of  alien  blood  wen 
adopted  into  it,  and  so  also  refugees  were  often  a4 
mitted  by  adoption  iuto  the  tribe  of  their  ppotectoi 
This  was  based  on  a  fiction  of  kinship,  as  "  to  preservi 
the  doctrine  of  tribal  homogeneity,  it  was  feigned  thi 

^  *•  Australian  Ak^rigincs"  (1681),  p.  7. 

»  Oj>.  ciV.  pp.  104,  112.  '  Om,  tJL^P,  11^ 
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the  adopted  son  was  veritably  and  for  all  effects  of  the 

Wood  of  his  new  father."^     From  this  fact  we  may 

judge  how  erroneous  is  the   reason   assigned  by  Sir 

John  Lubbock*  for  "  the  frequency  of  adoption  among 

tiie  lower  races  of  men,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  often 

Considered  to  be  as  close  a  connection  as  real  parent- 

^^'"      Instead   of    being   evidence  of   such  a  social 

conclition  as  communal  marriage  or  promiscuity,  it  is 

evicieuce  of  the  importance  attaclicd  to  relatiousliip 

by    community  of  blood.     This  opinion  is  confirmed 

liy  tlje  view  of  adoption  entertained   by  the   Greeks 

and    Romans,  who  did  not  consider  it  complete  unleas 

't  \vas  accompanied  by  the  ceremony  of  the  mock- 

hirtb/     The  Roman  law  required  that  adoption  should 

in  its  consequences  agree  with  that  which  it  imitated, 

hut     this   principle    was   not    fully   regarded    by   the 

"reeks,  who  permitted  an  adopted  son  to  marry  the 

daughter  of  his  adopted  father.*    This  was  not  allowed 

"Y  Hindoo  law,  which  probably  expresses  the  general 

practice  where  adoption  is  recognised.    The  ".-ffL'Ct  of  the 

■"indoo  law  is  stated  by  Mr  Sutherland  as  follows : — 

'  T'he  adopted  sou  cannot  marry  any  kinswoman  related 

^^  bis  father  and  mother  within  thcprohil)itcd  dt-grees, 

^  «iis  coDsanguiueal  relation  endures  :  nor  can  the  son 

"J  two  fathers  marry  in  the  general  family  of  either. " "'' 

'  Op.  cU.,  p.  44. 

Op.  cit.,  p.  88.     Dr  Letonrneau  falls  into  a  similar  piror  when, 
'^ferring  to  the  frequency  of  aiiopt.i<;tn  among  the  Polynesians, 
^^  «ays  that  "  olle  moatre  combien  on  attachait  peu  d'importance  n 
"*■  filiations."     "La  .Sociologie,"  p.  370. 

'  M,  Giraud-Teulon  counocta  the  "mock-birth"  with  the  couvade 
*^^U)m.     "  La  Mfere,"  p.  34  et  eeq. 

*  "  Diet.    Des.    Antiq.,"   by   JfM.    Darcmberg    et   Saglio,   Art 
^I'V'o  (P-  76). 

*See  "The  Dattaka  Mimausa,"  traualated  by  J.  C.  C.  Suther- 
land (1821),  pp.  113,  219. 
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Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  mention  may 
be  made  of  tlie  curious  custom  which  requires  a  man 
and  his   wife's   mother   to   avoid   each  other.     Tbi&j 
custom  is  found  among  primitive  peoples  in  all  parte 
of  the  world/  particularly  among  those  who  trace  kin- 
ship through  females.     Sir  John  Lul.)bock  regards  the 
avoidance  of  a  mother-in-law  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  marriiige  by  capture.     He  says,*  *'  When  the  capture . 
was  a  reality,  the  indignation  of  the  parents  would] 
also  be  real ;    when  it  became  a  mere  symbol,  t)i«^ 
parental  anger  would  l>c  syinbolised  also,  and  wouli 
l«j  coutiuuL'd  even  after  its  origin  was  forcrotten."    It 
is  not  very  apparent,   however,   why  the    pretended 
anger,  if  even  there  had  ever  been  a  reality  answering 
to   it,  of  a  woman  against  her  son-in-law  should  be 
"  symbolised  "  by  her  avoiding  him.     Mr  Fison  jxjinte 
out'  that  in  some  Australian  tribes  the  feeling  whic^^ 
gives  rise  to  the   custom    referred   to   exhibits  itselH 
in  the  form  of  respectful  formality.     The  man  and 
his  raothor-indaw    "are  ceremoniously  polite  to  ono 
another,  always  using  the  respectful  forms  of  address-^ 
«.gr.»  the  pronouns  in  the  dual  or  the  plural  instead  ol 
the  singular — and  in  all  things  treating  one  another' 
with  a  i-ortain  formal  courtesy,  as  if  they  were  strang^H 
of  r.uik.  to  whom  such  respect  is  due,"     The  simple 
explanation  of  the  custom  is  that  a  man's  mother-ii^ 
Uw  belongs  to  the  same  daas  or  totem  as  his  wife,  anfl 
iherc£>r«  to  «  group  of  possible  wive&     She  is  for. 
bidden  to  bin*  boverer,  «kd  such  being  the  case  they 
n«8t  knep  ovt  of  CMch  olhaS  way.     Mr  Fison  adik  * 
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that  "  tlie  slightest  familiarity  between  them  would  be 
indecent— nay  more,  it  would  be  pollution,  bringing 
down  wlio  knows  what  terrible  punishment  from  the 
Unseen  Powers."  This  explanation  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  among  peoples  tracing  kinship  through 
t!ie  male  line,  a  woman  must  shun  the  presence  of  her 
father-in-law.^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  many  of 
the  Australian  tribes  who  have  uterine  descent,  the 
son-in-law  has  to  fight  on  the  side  of  his  father-in-law 
in  time  of  war,  and  to  provide  food  for  him,  and  not 
for  his  mother-in-law's  cabin  as  with  the  Americans. 
This  difference  is  probably  owing  to  women  among  the 
Australians  leaving  their  own  families  to  reside  with 
their  husbands,  and  occupying  a  position  of  subordina- 
tion which  they  do  not  exhibit  on  the  American  con- 
tinent ;  to  which  must  be  added  the  fact  mentioned 
)y  Mr  Fiaou,'  that  an  Australian  is  of  his  father-in- 
law's  class  division  by  birth.  Among  the  New  Zea- 
landers,  who  trace  kinship  through  males,  a  man  often 
joins  his  father-in-law's  chin,  in  which  case  he  may 
have  to  fight  against  his  own  kinsmen,  but  this  occurs 
only  when  he  goes  to  reside  with  his  wife's  family." 

Reference  must  now  be  made  to  the  system  of  rela- 
tionship associated  with  the  custom  of  tracing  kinship 
through  females.  It  was  from  a  consideration  of  the 
phase  of  the  classifieatory  system  in  use  among  the 
Polynesian  islanders,  Mr  Morgan  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  were 
at  one  time  universally  prevalent,  giving  rise  to  what 
he   terms   the   consanguine    famOy.      Reasons    have 
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ahneftdy  been  given  for  believing  that  this  family  never 
existed  in  the  sense  suppcaed  by  Mr  Morgan,  and  this 
becomes  the  more  proljable  when  the  system  of  rela- 
tionships in  use  among  the  Australian  aborigines  is 
oonaidcrcd.  It  may  be  remarked  first,  however,  that, 
9B  descent  in  the  female  line  ia  regarded  by  Mr 
MoigttD  as  the  rule  of  a  gens,  if  we  find  among  a 
peofkfo  who  have  formed  the  idea  of  a  gens  a  system  of 
kinship  diflFering  from  the  Malayan  system  merely  so 
fiur  asi  it  would  be  afl'ected  by  the  tracing  of  descent  in 
IIa  fiMttiJfd  line  only  instead  of  in  both  lines,  we  may 
b#  MVB  that  the  explanation  before  given  of  the  last 
lAMild  ayatem  must  be  correct.  We  have  such  a 
mcmiIb  IB  ihfb  Australian  aborigines,  whose  totcmic 
■tCMiPH  Mtver  to  the  gentes  of  the  American  tribes, 
ImA  vkoae  system  of  relationships  is  regarded  by  Mr 
Motmn  as  exhibiting  the  most  archaic  form  of  organ- 
MUttiwu  that  on  the  basis  of  sex,  a  view  which^  how- 
tTMk  fst^ttiiet*  serious  modification. 

In  Ihe  chapter  on  group-marriage,  it  was  mentioned 
thut  the  AuMtrnlian  tribes  are  divided  into  classes, 
^rhi^  are  again  divided  into  family  groups  or  totems. 
Wilh  laany  of  the  tribes  of  New  South  Wales  and 
QllMatUnd  the  classes  are  four  in  number,  each  with 
ti  iui»»eulino  and  a  feminine  name,  which  among  the 
KHuid^ivi  natives  are  Muri  and  Matha,'  Kubi  and 
KubUtht^  these  forming  one  pair,  and  Ipai  and 
ll^tha,  Kumbu  and  Butha,  which  form  another  pair. 
'Tbtf  (xriinary  classes  were  Dilbi,  the  subdivisions  of 
whivh  are  Mun-Kubi  and  Kupathin^  whose  sub- 
.'  Mr»  wt*  IjMiiKumbu,  and  they  each  comprise  a 

.if  f..tiiuie'  sub-groups,  distinguished  by  the 
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names  of  animals.^  The  rules  of  marriage  do  not 
allow  Muri  to  intermarry  with  KubJ,  nor  Ipai  with 
Kumbii,  but  the  Muri-Kubi  group  intermarries  with 
the  Ipai-Kurabu  group  according  to  certain  rules,'  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  given  at  a  later  page.  Theae 
rules  apply  also  to  the  totemic  sub-divisions  of  the 
classes,  which   consist  of  two  triplets  of  totems,  each 

^group  intermarrying  with  the  other,  but  not  among 
themselves.  The  general  rule  which  forbids  marriage 
within  the  class  has  an  exception,^  found,  however, 
only  with  certain  tribes,  by  virtue  of  which  a  man  is 
permitted  to  marry  his  half-sister  on  the  father's  side, 
but  this  privilege  does  not  interfere  with  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  exogamy,  or  affect  the  rule  of  descent. 
By  this  rule,  children  never  take  the  class  name  of 
either    parent,   although    they    have    their    mother's 

^ktotem,  and  every  family  passes,  therefore,  through 
each  of  the  classes  in  the  course  of  four  generations. 
The  operation  of  those  rules  is  shown  by  the  following 
diagrams,  which  are  framed  on  the  basis  of  the  mar- 
riage of  Muri  {Ego)  with  Butha,  and  which  give  the 
■  collateral  relationships  on  the  mother's  side  (A.)  and 
,     on  the  father's  side  (B.). 

An  examination  of  the  diagram  A  shows,  on 
comparing  the  names  which  denote  to  what  class  the 
several  individuals  belong,  that,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion, all  those  bearing  a  common  class  name  in  the 
Bame  grade  stand  in  the  same  degree  of  relationship 


N 


42;  "Jour.  Antli,  Inst.,"  vol. 
*  Jour.   Anth.    lust.,"    vol.    xiii. 


*  "Kamilaroi  and  Kumni,"  p. 
x'd.   (1883),    p.    500;    and  see 
(1884),  p.  335  mj. 

*  As  to  the  ridca  of  marriage,  see  further  "  Kamilaroi  and 
Kurnai,"  p,  43  d  mj  ;  "Jour,  Anth.  Inst.,"  vol.  xiii.,  p.  341  et 
seq. 

"  See  Ibid.,  p.  45  ef  iieq. 
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to  ego.  Tlius,  Muri  aud  Hatha  are  broth  era  and 
sisters ;  Kiimhu  and  Butha^  cousins  ;  Ipai  and  Ip- 
patha,  sons  and  daughters ;  Kubi  aud  Kubbitha, 
nephews  and  nieces.  The  exception  is  in  the  parental 
grade,  but  it  is  explicable  according  to  the  principle 
that  women  belonging  to  different  classes  must  stand 
in  a  different  relationship  to  ego  among  themselves, 
this  being  true  of  men  also  in  the  same  grade.  The 
consequence  of  this  inile  is  that  the  mother's  brother 
being  of  a  different  chiss  from  her  liusband,  the 
former  must  be  "  uncle "  to  ego,  while  the  father's 
sister  belonging  to  a  different  class  from  that  of  his 
wife  must  l>e  "  aunt "  to  ego.  The  latter  result  appeara 
on  diagram  B,  wliich  gives  tiie  relationships  tlirough 
the  father  according  to  the  Australian  system,  the 
class  names  being  here  reversed.  Exactly  the  sitme 
result  follows,  whichever  member  of  the  several  sub- 
divisions is  taken  as  ego,  except  that  the  relation- 
ahips  are  expressed  by  other  terms.  Difference  of 
class  names  denotes  difference  of  relationship  when 
in  the  same  grade,  in  the  parental  grade  the  com- 
])arison  being  between  mother  and  father's  sister,  and 
father  and  mother's  brother. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  on  some  of  the  tei-ms  of 
relationship  used  above,  that  they  must  not  be  taken 
absolutely.  Dr  Morgan  uses  the  words  uncle,  aunt, 
nepliew,  niece,  and  cousin  in  eonnectiou  with  the 
Tui'aiiian  system  of  consanguinity  in  an  accommodated 
sense.  Mr  Fison  remiu-ks  on  this,'  that  the  relatives 
indicated  "  are  fathers-in-law  aud  mothers-in-law, 
rather  than  uncles  and  aunts,  sons-in-law  and 
daughters-Lu-law  rather  than  nephews  and  nieces ; 
while  the  meaning  of  the  term  cousin  varies  with 
^  Op.  cit.t  p.  76  et  seq. 
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the  sex  of  the  speaker,  and  with  that  of  the  pereon 
spoken   to."     Elsewhere   he   says   that   the   mother's 
brothers,  own   and  collateral,  are   uncles   to   ego,  ot 
rather  his  fathers-in-law,  because  they  are  the  fat 
of  those  over  whom  ego  has  matrimonial  rights. 
is  a  better  explanation  than  that  given  in   accordance 
with  his  peculiar  views  by  Dr  Morgan,  who  states 
that  the  bruthers,  own  and  collateral,  of  ego's  moth<3^ 
are  uncles  because  they  arc  no  longer   husbands  o^9 
the  mother  of  ego,  and  must  stand  to  him  in  a  mor^ 
remote  relationahip  than  that  of  father.     The  mother*! 
brother  stands  in  a   special   relation    to   the  sis 
children    where   descent    is   traced    through    femJ 
and  often  he  exercises  more  authority  over  them  thal^ 
their  own  fathers.     This  is  because  they  belong  tc^ 
the  same  gens  or  totem  group  as  liLmself,  for  whiclJfc 
reason  they  and  not  his  own  children  are  his  heirs^B 
For  the  same  reason  a  man  and  his  paternal  grand — 
father  are  supposed  to  stand  together  in  a  speciaL 
relation,*  which   accounts   for   children    being  called 
after  their  grandfather  instead  of  their  father. 

The  term  "  cousin  "  is  deserving  of  further  notice,^ 
as  it  practically  points  out  the  group  of  individuals  to 
which  a  man  atuuds  in  the  marital  rehitiou,  or  from 
which  he  must  obtain  a  wife.     That  group  comprises^ 
the  children  of  his  mother's  brother  and  of  his  father'dH 
sister,  as   they  do  not  belong   to   his   cla.ss.      Thus, 
Muri   and  Kumbu   are   cousins,  and  therefore  intcr- 
miirrying   classes,  and   so    also    are    Ipai   and    Kubi, 
because  they  arc  respectively  the  children  of  a  brother 
and  of  a  sister,  and  not  of  two  brothers  or  of  twofl 
sisters,  who,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  are  distin-^ 
guished  as  "brothers"  and  "sisters."     This  is  shown, 

1  •'  Ancient  Society,"  p,  444.  '  Fison,  ojp.  eit.,  p.  167. 
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by  the  following  tal.ile,  formed  on  the  assumption  that 
Muri-Kubi  represents  one  of  the  original  intermarry- 
ing classes,  and  Ipai-Kumbu  the  other. 


Ega 


MutIm. 


'  Muri.        1  B\«thn. 


KubL 


Ipatba 


Ctillilren. 


{Ipiii. 
Ipalha. 

{Kiimlju. 
Butha. 

/Muri. 
I  Mntha. 

f  Kubi. 
1  Kubitha. 


NIecea. 


Kubi. 
Kubitha. 

Muri. 
Matho. 

Kumbn. 
Butha. 

IpaL 
Ipatha. 


Ccnuloi. 


Kuinbu. 
Butba. 

Ipai. 
Ipatba. 

Kiibi. 
Kubitha. 

Muri. 
Matha. 


Brcithen  and 
Sliten. 


Muri. 
Matha. 

KubL 
Kubitha. 

Ipai. 
Ipatho. 

Kumbu. 
Butha. 


This  table  shows  at  a  glance  the  operation  of  the 
Kamilaroi  rules  of  marriage  and  descent,  and  proves 
that  all  the  members  of  the  four  classes  of  which  the 
tribe  is  composed  are  related  to  each  other,  while 
miirriage  is  restricted  to  one-fourth  only  of  the  females 
of  the  tribe.  Moreover,  by  the  rule  which  prohibits 
marriage  between  persons  nearly  related,  a  man  ia  not 
allowed  to  form  a  marital  connection  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  own  mother's  brother,  or  the  daughter  of  his 
own  father  8  sister.  This  is  proof  that  relationship  by 
the  father's  side  is  fully  recognised  ;  as  those  females, 

or  of  a 
cousin  "  group  with 
which  the  man  marries.'  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  exception  in  the  Kamilaroi  system  to  the 

>  "  Au.stmlian  Group  Relations,"  p.  23.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Ridley 
states  that  a  man  cannf>t  marry  "  a  first  cousin  related  both  by  the 
&ther  and  the  mother's  side."  "Kamilaroi  ami  other  Austroliiui 
Liinguagea"  (1875),  p.  Id. 

Y 


unlike  the  daughter  of  a   fjither's    brother 
mother's    sister,  belong  to  the 
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rule  that  a  man  cau  only  many  with  his  '*  coiudii " 
group,  arising  from  the  fact  that  marriage  is  permittal 
with    a    half-sister  where  the  relationship  is  on  the 
father's  side  and  the  female  belongs  to  a  particular  gen^ 
This   innovation,   which    appears  to  be  purely  local 
and  peculiar  to  a  portion  only  of  the  Kamilaroi  tribes, 
is  explained  by  Mr  Fison  *  ajs  "  a  partially  successful 
assertion  of  the  independent  right  of  a  gens  to  chose 
its  wives  where  it  will,  provided  always  that  it  goes   ] 
beyond  its  own  boundaries  in  choosing  them/*     The 
cliildren  of  such  a  maiTiaere  take  the  class  name  which 
they  would  have  had  if  their  father  had  belonged  to 
the  class  with  which  their  mother  could  intermarry 
under  the  general  rule.      Possibly  the  innovation  was 
introduced  under  special  ciieunistances,  which  limited 
the  number  of  females  available  for  wives  at  a  pai'- 
ticular  time.     We  have  seen,'  however,  that  marriagt* 
with   a   half-sister   has   Iweu  not  uncommon   among 
peoples  of  more  advanced  culture  than  the  Australian 
aborigines,  and  that  with  kinship  in  one  line  only  it 
is  not  contrary  to  the  natural  restmint  on  promiscuity 
arismg  from  consanguinity. 

It  was  remarked  above  that  if  the  rule  of  female 
kinship  is  combined  with  a  system  of  clas-sification 
differing  from  the  Malayan  system  only  so  far  as  this 
would  be  affected  by  the  tracing  of  descent  in  the 
female  line,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  explanation 
already  given  of  the  Malayan  system  is  correct.  Now 
the  effect  of  that  rule  is  that  £ill  the  persons  in  each 
aeneratiou  who  belong  to  different  groups  have  a  dif- 
ferent classiiicatory  title.  For  example,  in  the  diagram 
A.  of  the  Australian  system,  Ipai  and  Ipatha  are 
sons  and  daughters,  and  all  Kubi  and  Kubitha  are 
1  Op.  eit.,  p.  1 15.  »  Supra,  pp.  24,  31. 
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nfiphews  and  nieces.  That  is  because,  in  the  grade 
above,  Butha  Ls  mother  of  Ipai  and  Ipatha,  whereas 
Kubi  and  Kubitha  are  the  children  of  Matha.  Again, 
all  Muri  and  Matha  are  brothers  and  sisters,  while 
Kumbu  and  Butha  are  cousins  to  ego,  because  the 
former  are  the  children  of  Kubitha,  the  mother  of 
Kumbu  and  Butha  being  Ipatha.  In  the  absence  of 
the  nile  of  descent  in  the  female  line  only,  there  coidd 
be  no  nephews  and  nieces,  because  Muri-Matha  and 
Kumbu-Butha  are  intermarrying  classes — that  is,  the 
Muri  group  marries  the  Butha  group,  and  the  Kumbu 
group  marries  the  Matha  group,  and  with  kinship 
reckoned  through  Ixvth  father  and  mother  all  the 
ebOdren  of  such  a  group  marriage  must  be  sons  and 
daughters.  On  the  same  principle  all  the  members  of 
"le  grade  above  would  be  bro  there  and  sisters,  and 
those  of  the  parental  grade  fathers  and  mothers.  Thus, 
let  Muri  and  Matha  be  Aa  and  Kumbu  and  Butha  Bh, 
Jttid  we  have — 

A  +  h  B+a 

Aa,  Bb  Bh,  Aa 

^Vhereas  with  descent  in  the  female  line  we  have — 
A  +  h  B  +  a 

Bb  Aa 

Descent  in  the  male  line  would  give- 
A  +  b 


Aa 


B+a 


With  only  two  intermarrying  classes,  that  would  re- 
sult in  alternate  generations.  If,  however,  there  are 
the  four  Kamilaroi  classes,  let  Kubi  and  Kubitha  l>c 
Cc,  and  Ipai  imd  Ipatha  Ee,  then  with  paternal  and 
maternal  kinship  we  have,  in  addition  to  the  above— 
C+e  E+G 

Cc,  Ee  Ee,  Cc 
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Whereas  with  descent  in  the  female  line  we  have— 
C+e  E+c 

Ee  Cc 

Descent  in  the  male  line  would  give — 

C-f  e  E-\-c 

Cc  Ee 

These  examples  would  seem  to  show  tliat  th 
systems  of  descent  in  the  male  and  female  hues  resp 
tively  result  from   the   disintegration  of  the  systi 
which  recognises  kinship  on  both  sides  ;  while 
female  kinship  only  we  have  such  a  series  of  chaoj 
in  the  relationships  of  the  Malayan  system  as  are 
hibited  in  that  of  the  Australian  Kamilaroi. 

The  classification  of  relationships  exhibited  by  the 
Kamilaroi  system  is,  as  stated  by  Mr  Fison,^  the  sjune 
a3  the  Ganowauian  system  of  the  Americim  Inchans, 
who  usually  trace  descent  in  the  female  line.  Dr 
Morgan  classes  together  the  Ganowanian  and  tie 
Turanian  as  one  system,  and  he  states,*  that  although 
this  and  the  gentile  organisation  in  it^  archaic  foi 
are  usually  found  together,  they  are  not  cssenti 
dependent.  According  to  this  view  the  formation 
of  the  Turanian  system,  which  is  associated  villi 
descent  in  tlie  male  line,  was  a  consequence  of  tlie 
prior  existence  of  puualuan  marriage  and  the  punaluan 
tamUy,  "  the  change  of  relationships  which  resulted 
from  substituting  punalua  in  the  place  of  consanguine 
marriages  "  turning  the  Malayan  into  the  Turauian 
system.  As  an  example  of  the  change,  Dr  Morgan 
mentions  tlie  fact,  that  in  the  latter  the  son  of  a  man'* 
sister  is  his  nephew,  while  in  the  former  he  is  "sou." 
1  have  shown,  however,  this  change  to  be  due  to 

»  Op.  tit.,  p.  26  n.  « •'  Ancient  Society,"  p.  4; 
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operation  of  the  rule  of  female  kinship  on  the  earlier 
B3r8tera,  according  to  which  all  the  members  of  the 
child  grade  are  sous  and  daughtei*s  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  grade  above.     Dr  Morgan  has  throughout  fallen 
into  the  error  of  making   the   clasaifieatory  systems 
in  use  among  different  peoples  depend  on  the  form 
of  marriage  and  of  the  family  prevalent  among  tliem. 
He  says/  "  The  form  of  the  family  keeps  in  advance 
»f  the  system  (of  consaDguiuity).     In  Polynesia  it  was 
pimaluan,   while  the  system   remained    ilalayan ;   in 
America  it  was  syudyasmian,  while  the  system  re- 
mained Turanian ;  and  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
it  became  monogamian,  while  the    system  seems  to 
have  remained  Turanian  for  a  time,  but  it  then  feU 
into  decadence,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Aryan." 
The  simple    explanation    is,   that    the    classificatory 
Brstem  of  the  Polynesians  is  based  on  the  recognition 
of  relationship  through  both  parents,  combined  with 
the  practice  of  both  phases  of  punaluan  group  maniage ; 
ft'hile  the  Ganowatiian  system  is  associated  with  the 
preference  for  female  kinship  over  male  kinship  con- 
nected with   the   use  of  the  form  of  punalua  based 
00  the  sisterhood  of  the  wives.     The  preference  for 
tnole  kinship  associated  with  the  prevalence  of  the 
other  form   of  puncdua  based  on  the  brotherhood  of 
the  husbands,  has  given  rise,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
next  chapter,  to  the  Turanian  system  of  classification. 
At  the  same  time,   it  cannot   be  said  that  the  use 
oi  a  particular  hne   of  descent    for  tracing  kinship 
depends  on  the  system  of  marriage  in  vogue.    Kinship 
has  relation  primarily  to   the   oli'spiiiig   of  marriage, 
hence  the  practice  of  group  marriage  or  polyandry 
tv  1)8  associated  among  one  people  with  male  kin- 
*  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  442. 
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sliip,  and  amoug  another  people  with  female  kinsHp ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  polygyny  and 
monandry,  although  they  are  chiefly  combined  with 
male  kinshij),  except  where  relationship  is  traced 
equally  through  both  parents,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
peoples  among  whom  the  higliest  phase  of  marriagf 
has  become  established. 

Note. — I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  consider 
Dr  IM'Lennan's  explanation  of  the  classificatory  system 
of  relationships  as   "  a  system  of  mutual  salutations 
merely."     Br  M'Lennan  asks,'  "  What  duties  or  rights 
are   affected    by  the   relationships  comprised   in  tli^fl 
classificatory  system  1"     He  answers  the  qucstiou  by 
saying,  "  Absolutely  none.     They  are  barren  of  con- 
sequences,  except,  indeed,  as    comprising  a  code  of 
courtesies   and   ceremonial  addresses  in  social  inter- 
course."    From  wliat  has  been  said  above,  howeveijjM 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  relatiousliijjs  of  the  classifi-" 
catory  system  are  real,  and  that  it  has  a  very  intimate     . 
connection  with  the  rules  of  marriage  and  descent^B 
A  criticism  of  Dr  M'Lennan's  views  will  be  found  ii'~ 
Dr  Lewis  A.  Morgan's  work,  "  Ancient  Society,'" 
517  et  seq. 

1  "  Studies  in  Ancient  History,"  p.  366. 
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[n  a  former  chapter  it  was  shown  that  among  the 
lower  races  the  practice  of  tracing  kinship  through 
females  was  at  one  time  very  widely  estiiblislied,  and 
that  such  practice  arose,  not  from  any  uncertainty  of 
paternity  or  from  the  special  connection  which  sub- 
sisted between  a  woman  and  her  offspring,  but  from 
the  fact  tliat  such  offspring  belonged  to  the  mother's 
ftimOy  gi'oup,  whether  she  went  after  marriage  to 
reside  among  her  husljaud's  kindred,  or,  as  probably 
in  the  earhest  ages  was  usually  the  case,  her  husband 
lived  with  her  among  her  own  relations.  It  is  evident 
that  this  explanation  of  the  rule  of  descent  in  the 
female  line  is  quite  consistent  with  the  full  recogni- 
tion ijf  }>ateruity.  Among  the  aborigines  of  Australia, 
indeed,  a  son  is  regarded  as  the  re-incarnation  of  his 
father,  although  by  the  rule  of  descent  the  son  belongs 
to  his  mother's  totemic  group.  The  same  idea  pro- 
bably underlies  tlie  Arab  belief  that  a  child  can  be 
recognised  as  a  particular  man's  son  by  certain  bodily 
marks,  to  the  discovery  of  which  a  class  of  wise  men 
devoted  themselves.^  In  like  manner  with  the  full 
recognition  of  maternity,  descent  through  males  may 
be  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  kinship.  This 
rule  must,  indeed,  have  been  established  wherever  the 
father's   kindred   had    a  right  to  the  offspring  of  a 

^  Professor  Kobertson  Smith,  op.  ciU^  pp.  143,  287. 
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marriage,  whether  it  was  preceded  by  an  earlier  Hysteni 
of  female  kinship  or  was  itaelf  the  original  practice. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  more  fully  the  origb 
of  tracing  descent  in  the  male  line,  it  is  advisable  to 
ascertain  the  opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  l)y 
other  writeiu     Usually  it  is  assumed  that  there  has 
been  a  change  of  descent  from  the  female  to  the  male 
line.      Thus  Dr  M'Lennan   says :  *    "As   civilisatioQ 
advanced,  the  system  of  kinship  tlirough  females  only 
was  succeeded  by  a  system  which  acknowledged  kin- 
ship   through  mal&s  also,   and  which    in  most  cases 
passed   into   a  system  which   acknowledged  kinship 
through  males  only."     The  fii-st  step  in  the  progrea 
from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  of  these  systems  was  the 
affiliation  of  children  to  mothers  instead  of  to  grouj 
the  members  of  the  same  stock  associating  as  a  gen 
or  house,  and  the  mother  and  their  children  occupying' 
separate  homes.      The   formation   of  the   gens,  and 
afterwards  of  the  family,  would  be  accompanied  by 
rude  proprietary  rights  in  the  common  home,  weaisons, 
and  garnered  food.     This  stage  of  progress  is  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  Nair  type  of  polyandry,  in 
which    kinship   would    be    of   importance    chiefly  in 
relation  to  the  right  of  intermarriage  and  as  deter- 
mining   the   right   of  succession.      Kinship   through 
females  would  fii-st  lose  its  importance  in  regard  to 
successions,  which  would  be  restricted  to  the  children 
of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Nair  family  group,  instead  of 
there   being   a  general  succession  of  all  the  8ister*a 
children.      Fathers  would,  moreover,  come  to  make 
gifts  inter  vivos  to  children  whom  they  had  reason  to 
think  theu'   own,   and   as  this   practice   grew,   there 
would  be  further  practical  restriction  of  the  right  of 
»  "Studies,"  p.  187. 
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succession  tkrough  females.  With  tlie  practice  of 
gifte  inter  vivos  to  putative  children,  "  would  grow  a 
feeling  against  allowing  estates  to  pas.s  from  the  house 
of  the  brothers  to  that  of^ — or  to  the  putative  children 
of — the  polyandrous  husbands  of  the  sister,  and  a 
corresponding  disposition  towards  a  system  of  mar- 
riage wliich  would  allow  of  property  passing  to  the 
brother's  own  children,"  This  would  lead  to  the 
Tibetan  system  of  polyandry,  which  "  would  produce 
certainty  of  the  children  being  of  their  own  blood  ; 
they  would  be  born  in  the  house,  and  would  become 
its  heirs."  ^  In  this  system  the  eldest  brother  was  a 
sort  of  paterfamilias,  the  right  to  succeed  him  being 
in  his  younger  brothers  in  theii"  ortler  j  after  them  in 
their  eldest  son.  The  idea  of  fatherhood  thus  attained 
something  like  maturity,  and  "paternity  having  become 
certain,  a  system  of  kinship  through  males  would 
arise  with  the  growth  of  property,  and  a  practice  of 
sons  succeeding  as  heirs  direct  to  the  t'st;ites  of  fathers  ; 
and  as  the  system  of  kinship  through  males  arose, 
that  through  females  would — and  chiefly  under  the 
influence  of  property ^ — die  away."  We  thus  see  that, 
according  to  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory,  which  will  be 
again  referred  to  in  connection  with  Tibetjui  polyandry, 
kinship  through  males  accompanied  certainty  of  pater- 
nity, but  that  "  the  right  of  inheritance,  as  property 
became  abundant,  tended  to  become,  and  did  Income, 
the  test  of  kinship."*  This  view  practically  agrees 
with  that  expressed  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  who  states 
that  a  child  was  at  one  time  thought  to  be  related  to 
his  mother  imd  not  to  his  father,  although  now  it  Is 
almost  univeraal  among  civilised  races  to  trace  rela- 
tionship  through  the  father  The  change  wliich  has 
^  Op.  eU.,  p.  IQ2.  ^  Ibid.,  1^.197. 
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1^   "  to  have  beeii  effect^^ 
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supposes 
b_*  .J  wish,  which  every  one  would  feel,  tt 

Iw^  j>a>perty  should  go  to  his  own  children,"  a  vi.* 
which.  Iiowever,  requires  an  antecedent  recognitioiL 
the  paternal  relationship.  ^ 

Like    the    other  wiiters   referred   to,   Dr  Morg.^^^ 
rvgxirdA  descent  in  the  female  line  to  have  preced^^ 
dusceut  in   the  male  line,  and  where  the  latter  no^^  ^ 
jirevttils,  he  supposes  it  to  have  taken  the  place  of  it^^^ 
tormer.'     Such  a  change  is  said  to  have  happenei^^^'^ 
among  many  of  the  American  tribes,  and  also  in  tl^^*^ 
Grecian  and   Latin  gentes.     The  change  in  the  1ju==^^ 
named  canes  Dr  Morgan  ascribes  to  the  influence  (^^ 
property,  the  accumulation  of  which  "  in  masses,  anc^ 
fiSHuniiug    permanent  forms,   and  with   an   increaseci^ 
proportion  of  it  held   liy  individual  owners,"  wonlc 
give   rise  to  an   antagonism  "  against  the  prevailing 
form  of  gentile  inheritance,  because  it  excluded  th^^^ 
owner's  childi-on,  whose  paternity  was  becoming  moi*€^^ 
assured."     Tliis  would  cause  the  overthrow  of  descent^^ 
in  the  female  line,  and  substitution  of  descent  in 
male  line.     Sucli  a  change,  says  Dr  Morgan,  "  would 
leave  the  inheritimce  in  the  gens  as  before,   but  it 
would  place  children  in  the  gens  of  their  father,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  agnatic  kindred,"  ultimately  resulting 
in  their  having  exclusive  inheritance ;  the  son,  more- 
over, being  brought  in  the  line  of  succession  to  the 
office  of  his  father.     The  change  from  the  female  to 
tl»»^  male  line  amoQg  the  American  tribes  is,  however, 
thought  by  Dr  Morgan  ^  to  be  due  to  some  other  cause 
than  the  influence  of  property  and  inheritance,  seeing 
I  hut   among  them,   Avhen   first  known,    "  the  idea  of 

1  Op.  n't.,  p.  147. 
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property  was  substantially  undeveloped,  or  but  slightly 
Ix-yond  the  germinating  stage/'  and  he  suggests  that 
it  Las  occurred  at  a  recent  period  under  American  and 
missiouaiy  influences. 

The  change  of  descent  from  the  female  to  the  male 
line,  as  seen  among  the  Australian  aborigines,  has  been 
explained  in  another  way  by  Messr.>i  Howitt  and  Fison. 
These  writers  point  out  ^  that  iu  the  localised  "  clans  '" 
we  have  the  germ  of  descent  through  the  father,  which 
was  fostered  under  the  influence  of  the  custom  of 
betrothal.  The  husband  by  betrothal  is  the  real 
husband,  and  chums  as  his  own  the  children  of  the 
woman  with  whom  he  habitually  cohabits.  Eventually 
he  would  come  to  insist  on  the  strict  fidelity  of  his 
wifcj  and  this  would  be  accomjianied  by  a  change  in 
the  conception  of  descent.  In  a  more  recent  memoir ''' 
Mr  Howitt  takes  a  somewhat  difi'erent  view.  He  sees 
at  the  root  of  betrothal  the  belief  "  that  the  child  is 
deriviMl  from  the  male  parent  only,  and  that  tlie 
mother  is  no  more  than  its  nurse.  This  belief  has, 
moreover,  aided  the  local  organisation,  whose  per- 
petuation from  father  to  son  is  its  direct  expression, 
to  over-ride  tlie  social  organisation ;  and,  together 
with  betrothal,  which  produces  the  sense  of  separate 
ownership,  it  has  tended  to  bring  alxvut  ultimately 
individual  marriage,  with  a  change  of  descent  from 
the  'group  of  f<miale  Pirauru,'  to  the  individual  male 
'  Noa.'  "  Here  the  change  from  female  to  male  descent 
18  connected  with  individual  marriage,  and  is  traced 
ultimately  to  the  belief  that  the  child  belongs  to  the 
father,  expressed  iu  the  custom  of  betrothal,  producing 
u  sense  of  "sepcirate  ouncrfjhip." 
^^  1  "Jour.  Aath.  Inst.,"  vol  xii,  1883,  p.  37. 
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Neither  of  the  above  explanations  of  tlic  substitu- 
tion of  descent  in  the  male  line  for  female  descent  is 
oon-ect.  According  to  Dr  M'Lennan,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  right  «jf  inheiitiiuce  became  the  test  of 
kinsliip.  That  writer,  however,  states  *  that  when 
wives  were  captured  they  would  be  regarded  as  pro- 
perty, and  they  would  be  still  so  regarded  when,  by 
purchase,  they  passed  from  the  houses  of  their  birth 
into  alien  houses.  A  sense  of  property  in  children 
would  then  arise,  these  being  "  additional  features  of 
the  patria  potestas."  AVhat  Dr  M'Lcnnan  here 
regards  as  secondary  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  male 
kmship  is  primary.  In  the  case  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  "property  "  in  the  sense  used  by  ISIr  Morgan 
may  have  been  at  the  root  of  the  change,  but  as  a 
rule  the  projierty  considered  was  that  represented  by 
children,  as  Dr  M'Lennan  would  seem  ultimately  to 
have  recognised.'  The  change  from  the  female  line  to 
the  male  line  for  tracing  descent,  where  it  took  place, 
had  in  fact  relation  to  the  children  rather  than  to  any 
other  kind  of  property,  and  descent  in  either  line, 
therefore,  originated  no  doubt  in  the  same  cause. 
The  rule  of  female  kinship  was  the  expression  of  the 
fact  that  a  woman  s  children  were  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  her  group  of  kin,  and  therefore  male  kinship 

1  "Studies,"  p.  197. 

*  In  "The  Patriarolial  Theory,"  p.  223,  Dr  M'Lennan  says  that 
in  many  cases  it  was  secureil  hy  means  of  contract  alone  that  "  a 
woman's  relatives  should  cease  to  have  rights  over  her  children," 
which  rights  were  given  up  to  the  husband  and  his  relatives.  He 
speaks,  however,  of  the  contract  as  merely  a  "  device,"  although 
this  is  hardly  a  pn^por  phrnst.'  to  apply  to  wife-purchase,  which  Dr 
M'Lennan  states  (pp.  234,  315  e^  ectj.)  is  of  itself  in  a  certain  class 
of  cases  "  sufficient  to  carry  chiidi-en  to  their  father  from  the 
kindred  of  their  mother." 
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must  be  supposed  to  Iiave  been  originally  associated 
with  ownei-ship  of  childrea  by  tlieir  father's  kiu. 
Where  there  has  been  actual  change  from  one  line  of 
descent  to  the  other,  there  must  have  been  some  cause 
for  the  change  in  the  group  with  which  a  woman's 
children  were  cla.ssed.  The  latter  alteration  could 
only  have  relation  to  the  woman  herself,  as  it  ia  owing 
to  the  special  connection  between  her  and  her  kin  that 
the  latter  claim  a  right  to  licr  ofispring.  We  have 
seen  reason  to  believe  that  primitively  it  was  a  general 
custom  for  a  woman  to  receive  her  husband  or  hus- 
bands among  her  own  kin.  At  a  later  date  when  she 
went  to  reside  among  her  husband's  relations,  the 
children  of  the  marital  association  were  stdl  considered 
as  belonging  to  her  famUy  group  in  pursuance  of  the 
rule  of  female  kinship.  The  principles  which  govern 
the  change  to  male  kiusliip  were  referred  to  at  a  pre- 
ceding page,'  and  their  application  may  be  seen  in  the 
development  of  the  law  of  marriage  among  the  early 
Arabs. 

It  is  stated  by  Prof,   Smith  '^  that  three  types  of 
marriage  can   be  shown  to  have  existed  in    Arabia  : 
one  in  which  a  woman  did  not  leiive  her  own  kin,  but 
might  entertain  a  stranger  as  her  husband,  the  children 
remaining  with  their  mother's  tribe  ;  another  in  which 
the   woman   followed    her  husbimd   to  his  tribe,   but 
where,  owing  to  a  want  of  fixity  in  the  mamage  tie, 
the  rule  of  female  kinship  prevailed  ;  and  the  third 
where  the  woman  leiivea  her  tribe  aud    dwells   per- 
manently among    her   husband's    kin,  in    which  case 
the  children  of  the  marriage  will  follow  theii*  father 
aud  belong  to  his  tribe.     The  third  type  of  marriage 
ultimately   prevailed,    and    it    is   supposed    to   have 
»  iiupra,  p.  269.  -  Oj^.  cit.,  p.  61. 
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necessarily  given  rise  to  the  rule  of  male  kinship. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  wife's  residence  with  her  hus- 
l»and's  kin  did  not,  however,  give  them  the  right  to. 
her  children,  and  Prof.  Smith  connects  this  right  with 
the  nature  of  the  marriage  with  which  it  was  associated. 
He  says'  that  the  marriage,  which  in  homogeneous 
tribes  is  associated  with  the  rule  of  male  descent, 
might  be  constituted  either  by  capture  or  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  woman's  kin.  The  so-called  "  marriage 
by  capture  "  of  the  Arabs  was  rather  forcible  marriage 
consequent  on  captiire,  and  it  originated  in  the  old 
style  of  Arab  warfare,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
procuring  of  captives.  Marriage  by  arrangement  with 
the  woman's  kin,  who  received  from  the  husband  a 
dowry  or  mahr  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
woman,  is  supposed  to  be  of  later  origin  than  the 
other  type  of  marriage,  us  the  subjection  of  women 
to  their  husbands  which  distinguishes  both  types 
"  m  regarded  by  the  Arabs  themselves  as  a  virtual 
captivity."  ' 

Prof.  Smith  appears  to  have  established,  that  among 
the  Araljs  these  "  marriages  of  dominion  "  were  ori- 
ginally formed  by  capture,  and  that  this  was  afiter-_^J 
wards  supplemented  by  purchase,  both  of  them  being^l^^ 
in  use  down  to  the  time  of  Mohammed,  and  that       j 
wherever  they  existed  the  children  of  the  marriage  were 
of  the  husbaud'a  blood,*     That  which  a  man  acquired 
at  fii-st  by  force  wsis  afterwards  obtained  b}-  purchase 
— the  right  to  have  children  by  the    woman   whom 
he  had  married,  and  "to  have  these  children  belong 
to  his  own  kin,"*  tlie  woman  lierself,  however,  not 
changing  her  kin.     We  see  from  this  the  truth  of  the 


Op.  cit,  p.  72. 
Ibid.,  p.  75  *»/. 


Ibid.,  J..  80. 
Ibid.,  pp,  101,  108. 
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obeervation  above  made,  that  the  change  from  female 
'"descent  to  male  descent  for  purposes  of  kinship  had 
relation  to  children,  and  a  confirmation  of  it  is  fonnd 
in  the  remark  of  Prof.  Smith/  in  referring  to  the 
disabilities  laid  on  women  by  the  hiw  of  property  and 
inheritance,  that  "  where  a  woman  leaves  her  own 
kin  and  goes  abroad  to  bear  children  for  an  alien 
husband,  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  to  reduce 
her  rights  of  property  and  inheritance  as  far  as  possible, 
because  everytliing  she  gets  is  carried  out  of  the  tribe 
or  out  of  the  family."  This  assumes,  not  that,  as  Dr 
M'Lennan  says,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  the  test 
of  kinship,  but  rather  that  the  right  of  inheritance 
is  dependent  on  kinship.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
in  some  cases  the  question  of  property  has  largely 
aided  in  bringing  about  the  change  from  female  to 
male  kinship,  especially  where  neither  forcible  marriage 
nor  wife-purchase  is  practised,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
originating  cause  must  have  relation  to  the  children 
of  the  marriage,  the  element  which  gives  strengtli 
to  the  tribe,  gens,  or  family.* 

The  question  arises,  whether  kuiship  thi'ough  males 
las  ever  been  estalilished  as  an  original  institution, 
and  not  as  a  change  from  an  earlier  rule  of  descent  in 
the  female  line.  We  have  seen  that  the  classificatory 
System  of  the  Polynesian  islanders  recognised  rehition- 
hip  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines,  while  usually 
tracing  kinship  in  the  former  and  rank  in  the  latter. 
The  Polynesians  have  the  punaluan  form  of  marriage, 

^  Op.  cit.,  p.  94. 

*  Prof.  Smith  says  (p.  79),  "  When  Mohammed  asked  the 
^awuzin  whether  the}'  wouU  rather  get  hack  their  goods  or  iheir 
"women  and  children  tu^jtured  in  war,  they  unhesitatingly  chose  the 
Utter." 
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and  as  among  the  peoples  who  have  the  Ganowauian 
system  of  rehttionahips,   kiuahip   through  femalea 
associated  with  the  phase  of  punaliia,  which  is  bo 
ou  the  sisterhood  of  tlie  wives,  we  may  expect  to 
that  with  the  other  phase  of  punalua,  that  based  oO- 
the  brotherhood  of  the  husbands,   kinship  is  tracecl 
through  mak^s.     Now,  as  a  fact,  the  hitter  phase  of 
puutihia  is  associated  with  male  kinship  among  tl^A 
Turanian  peoples,  who  possess  a  system  of  rehitionsh^P 
simihir  to  the  Gauowanian  system  in  use  with  the 
American  tribes  who  have  the  gentile  institution  with 
female  kinsliip.     Indeed,  the  Turanian  and  the  Gano^ 
wauian  ehxssificatious  differ  only  in  the  line  of  descenH 
through  which  kinship,  as  distinguished  from  simple 
relationship,  is  traced.     There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  male  kinship  repr 
sented  in  the  former  should  be  less  oricrinal  than 

o 

female  kinship  of  the  latter,  and  priority  cannot 
granted  to  either  of  them  if,  as  their  common  eoiinec 
tion  with  pimalua  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  they  hav 
diverged  from  a  common  source. 

In  a  preceding  <:hapter*  reasons  were  given  for 
believing  that  Tibetan  polyandry  was  a  phase  (^H 
punalua,  which  was  treated  as  a  form  of  group  mar-^ 
riage,  and  as  male  kinsliip  is  said  by  Dr  M'LennaQ  to 
have  replaced  female  kinship  under  the  influence 
the  Tibetan  system,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
reasoning  ou  this  question.  In  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory^ 
of  progress,  Nair  polyandry  answers  to  female  kiasliip  i 
and  Tibetan  polyauthy  to  male  kinship.  It  has  alreaJyiH 
been  shown,  however,  that  these  two  forms  of  poly- 
andry do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation 
lower  and  higher,  iuid  it  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the 


Huprtt,  p.  99,  138. 


Siqtra,  p,  149. 
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male  kinaliip  associated  with  Tibetan  polyandry  may 
not  have  been  preceded  by  female  kinaliip  {imong  the 
peoples  practising  that  form  of  group  marriage.  Else- 
where/ however,  Dr  M'Lenuan  lays  stress  on  two 
other  factors  as  affecting  the  question  of  kinship.  He 
state.'*  tliat  where  a  woman  lives  with  her  mother  or 
brothers,  her  children  are  born  in  and  belong  to  Iter 
mother's  house.  Afterwards  the  wife  cohaliits  with 
her  husbands  in  a  house  of  her  own,  becoming  thus 
detached  from  tier  family,  but  her  children  would  still 
belong  to  this  family,  "the  want  of  a  comnnmity  of 
Itlood  and  interests  among  the  husbands  preventing 
tlie  appropriation  of  the  children  to  them."  This  would 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Tibetan  system,  "  in  wliich  the 
woman  passed  from  her  family,  not  into  a  house  of  her 
own,  but  into  the  family  of  her  husbands,  in  which 
her  children  would  be  bom,  and  to  which  they  would 
belong."  This  would  happen  only  when  the  husbands 
were  brotht*rs,  own  or  collateral,  and  "  when  this  form 
of  marriage  bcrauie  general,  and  when  conjugal  fidelity 
was  secured  by  penalties,  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  system  of  kinship  through  males  would  ap- 
pear, this  species  of  marriage  allowing  of  certainty  as 
to  the  father's  blood,  though  not  of  certainty  a.s  to 
fathers." 

The  reasoning  here  appears  to  be  that  male  kinship 
depends  on  certain t}'  nf  ptiternity,  or  rather  of  paternal 
blood,  and  that  this  depends  on  the  fact  of  the  wife 
residing  with  her  husl>aud's  family  and  tlic  enforce- 
ment of  conjugal  fidelity.  It  may  be  asked,  however, 
whether  there  is  any  trace  among  polyandrous  peoples 
of  a  previous  system  of  female  kinship,  or  whether 
them    the  wife   ever  remains    amonjr   her  own 


^  *•  Studies,"  p.  152  et  seq.,  and  sec  note,  tupi'a,  p.  348. 
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family,  aud  if  so,  whether  this  fact  is  attended  Ly  any 
change  iu  the  mode  of  tracing  descent.  The  Totlaa, 
among  whom  formerly  it  was  customary  for  **  a  family 
of  near  relations  to  live  together  in  one  mand,  having 
wife,  children,  and  cattle  all  in  common,"  have  descent 
throutrh  males.  All  the  children  of  both  sexes  belong 
to  the  father's  family,^  and  even  where,  after  a  child 
has  been  born  of  the  marriage,  this  is  cancelled,  owing 
to  the  husband  not  having  fulfilled  his  contract  for 
piiymcnt  of  the  dowry,  the  child,  whether  son  or 
iliiughter,  remains  with  the  father.*  ThiB  is  supposed 
by  Colonel  Marshall  tf>  arise  from  the  influunce  of  the 
property  law.  Inheritance  runs  tlirough  the  male  line 
only.  No  females,  whether  married  or  single,  can 
possess  property,  and  they  are  supported  by  their 
male  relations.*''  The  practice  of  a  brother,  or  other 
near  i-elatiou  of  a  deceased  husband,  taking  his  widow 
to  wife,  is  supposed  also  to  have  arisen  from  the  law 
of  property,  aud  to  have  originated  in  the  desu-e  '*  to 
avoid  tlie  complications  that  would  arise  in  the  matter 
of  food  aud  the  guardianship  of  property,  from  the 
marriage  of  widows,  if  they  entered  other  families, 
taking  their  children  with  them."  The  Todas  do  not 
mind  the  marriage  of  a  widow  out  of  the  family 
if  she  has  no  cliild.  They  have,  moreover,  a  strong 
desire  for  children,  so  strong,  indeed,  that  Colonel 
Marshall  thinks*  it  may  be  termed  their  ruling 
])as.si(>u,  and  he  refers  it  rather  to  a  plain  instinct 
than  to  "an  iutelligeut  human  feeling."  Agieeably 
with  this  view,  sons  are  not  required  by  them  for 
religious  objects,  as  among  the  Hindoos.'" 

The   rijjjht  of  the  father  to  his   children   does  not 


'  MnrshuU,  oji. 
■  Ibid.,  p.  206. 


lit,  p.  206. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  208. 
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"lepend  with  the  Todas  on  their  mother  resitliiig  with 
his  family.  Usually  on  marriage  the  wife  accompanies 
her  husband  to  hLs  own  house,  but  if  more  couveiiient 
to  them  they  remain  in  her  father's  village.  In  cither 
case  the  marriage,  both  in  name  and  iu  fact,  is  the 
same.  That  right  is  more  likely  to  have  arisen  from 
wife-purchase,  although  the  evidence  of  this  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  man  certainly  gives  a  heihidi,  or 
do\VTy  of  cattle,  to  the  girl's  father,  but  he  receives  in 
exchange  from  the  latter  a  present  of  cattle,  less  or 
more  in  number  than  those  he  gives.  The  bargain 
thus  made  requires  confirmation  by  the  girl,  and  to 
enable  her  to  decide  whether  she  will  marry  or  not, 
she  and  her  suitor  are  left  in  a  house  together  for  a 
day  and  night.  By  the  expiration  of  this  period  the 
girl  has  to  make  up  her  mind,  and  if  she  teUs  her 
mother  that  she  will  have  the  man,  they  are  held  to 
be  man  and  wife  without  further  ceremony.' 

We  find  no  trace  of  female  kinship  among  the 
Todas,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  fonuer  exist- 
ence among  the  Tibetans.  Mr  Andrew  Wilson  states,' 
on  the  authority  nf  Herr  Jaeschke,  that  tlie  polyan- 
droua  system  of  this  people  must  l»e  indefinitely  old,  ;i3 
they  have  no  tradition  as  to  its  origin.  Herr  Koeppen 
asserts '  that  it  existed  in  the  country  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Buddhism.  There  ia  no  c\ddence,  moreover, 
that  Tibetan  jjolyauchy  was  developed  through  a  ruder 
fonn,  as  supposed  by  Dr  M'Lennau.  According  to  Mr 
Wilson  *  there  is  no  other  kind  of  polyandry  in  Tibet 
than  fraternal,  and  he  states  that  it  prevails  among  all 
classes,  although  where  the  ]>cople  are  a  good  deal  in 
contact  with  Hindoos  or  Mijhammedans,  it  is  super- 

»  MarshaU,  op.  cit.,  p.  210  et  acq.   -  "  The  Abode  of  Snow,"  p.  233. 
«  See  Ibid,,  p.  225.  *  Ibid.,  p.  227. 
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seded  by  polygyny.     Nor  is  there  any  probability  tliat 
female  kinship  ever   prevailed    among   the  Tibetans. 
Their  polyandry  has  the  effect  of  checking,  if  it  wan 
not  at  first  intended  to  check,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  country,   where   it  is   difficult,  says  M 
Wilson/  to  increase  tiie  means  of  subsistence,  and  from 
whence  it  is  difficult  to  emifjrate.     A  lar^c  nunilwr 
surplus  women  ^  even  now  exist  in  Tibet,  and  they 
maintained  in  the  Lama  nunneries,  but  if  group  mar- 
riage, or  the  sisterhood  phase  of  punalua,  with  wliicb 
femide  kinship  is  usually  associated  among  primiti 
peoples,  had  prevailed,  tlie  number  of  both  malea  a 
females  would  have  very  largely  increased,  thus 
sioning  the  very  evils  which  polyandry  is  found 
prevent.     The  population  might  of  course  have  te 
kept  down  by  infanticide,  but  there  is  no  evideoce 
this  having  been  practised  by  the  Tibetan.**,  and  tl 
it  did  not  prevail  may  be  inferred  from  the  existeu' 
of  polyandry  before   the   introduction  of  Biiddhl' 
Even  if  it  could  be  showu  that  infanticide  was  prac*^ 
tised,  the  custom  need  not  necessarOy  have  anythiflg 
to  do  with  any  particular  phase  of  marriage  or  kinshi: 
The  polyandi'ous  Todas,  who  have  male  kinship,  wi 
at  i>ue  time  campt-lled  by  poverty  to  practise  infanti 
cide,  and  Col.   Marshall    thinks"  that  the  killing  of 
female  children   was   so   long   continued  as  to  lia" 
formed  a  male-prudueing  variety  of  the  human  race' 
If  a  Toda  is  iiskcd  how  many  childien  he  has,  he  wi 
reply  that  he  has  so  many  sous.     This  ignoring 

1  "The  Aboilo  of  Snow,"  p.  234. 

'■*  Mr  Wilson  says  that  vliiMIess  women  are  not  rogarded  IB 
particular  tnanutT.     This  is  contrary  to  the  Toda  views,  but  it  l 
not  surprising,  considering  the  aim  of  the  polyandroua  system. 

■'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  Ill,  lU  et  serj. 
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daughters,  which  ia  not  unusual  among  Eastern  races, 
shows  that  they  are  not  so  highly  thought  of  as  sons, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  therefore,  that  where  infanti- 
cide is  practised,  especially  where  the  system  of  male 
kinship  is  established,  the  victims  are  usually  females. 
The  Chinese  liave  been  accused  of  the  sy.stematic  prac- 
tice of  female  infanticide.  There  has  probably  been 
much  exaggeration  in  relation  to  this  subject,  but 
Prof,  Douglas  affirms  ^  that,  although  a  law  exists  in 
the  statute-book  making  infanticide  a  crime,  it  is  never 
acted  on.  He  states  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
more  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Keang-se  and  Fuh- 
Keen,  female  infanticide  prevails  among  the  poorer 
classes  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  it  is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  useless  rearing  daughters,*  as  "  when 
they  are  young  they  arc  only  an  expense,  and  when 
they  reach  an  age  wtien  they  might  be  able  to  earn  a 
living,  they  marry."  Prof,  Douglas  adds,  that  it  is 
only  abject  poverty  which  drives  parents  to  the  com- 
mission of  infauticidc,  and  tliat  in  the  more  prosperous 
and  wealthy  districts  the  crime  is  almost  unknown.. 

II  It  18  equally  questionable  whether  female  kinship 
ihas  prevailed  among  many  of  the  nou-polyaudrous 
races  who  now  have  the  system  of  kinship  through 
males.  Let  us  first  take  the  case  of  the  Chinese.  It 
has  been  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter"  that  this 
people,  like  the  Polynesians,  recognise  relationship 
through  both  parents.  The  Chinese  system  of  kin- 
ship proves  this  conclusively,  as  it  differs  from  other 


^ 


1  "China,"  p,  91. 

^  This  reasoning  would  not  apply  where  wife-purchase  was  prac- 
tised, a  custom  wliiih  is  a  eafegtuuxl  against  female  infanticide. 
"  Evohitiou  of  Morality,"  voL  i.  p.  421, 
»  Supra,  p.  291. 
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forms  "  in  possessing  a  double  set  of  terms  for  an- 
cestors, one  for  those  on  the  father's  side  and  another  for 
those  on  the  mother  s."  This,  says  Mr  Ilklorgan/  was 
rendered  necessary  by  the  descent  of  the  family  name 
in  the  male  line,  and  unless  evidence  can  be  furnished 
that  descent  was  ever  traced  in  the  female  line  odI)', 
we  must  assume  that  the  Chinese  always  preferred 
male  kinship  for  that  purpose.  There  appears,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  tradition  that  '*  marriage  was  unknowTi 
in  China  till  the  reign  of  Fouhi,  hut  this  does  DOt 
imply  that  such  a  condition  of  promiscuity  pi-evailwl 
as  that  from  which  Dr  M'Lennan  infers  the  existence  of 
kinship  through  females  only.*  The  marriage  referPMl 
to  by  the  tradition  would  be  that  with  which  the 
Chinese  system  of  relationships  is  associated,  a  system 
which,  a,s  Mr  Hart  states/  has  existed  for  thousands 
of  years,  and  which  is  based  on  the  marriage  of  two 
individuals.  Before  the  development  of  this  phast) 
of  marriage  it  is  possible,  or  p«u'lmi>s  probable,  that 
the  Chinese  possessed  a  form  of  group-marriage,  sa 
as  the  brotherhood  phase  of  punalua  still  existing 
Tibet.  Prof.  Douglas  quotes*  from  a  Chinese  bool 
a  passage  descriptive  of  the  Tibetan  system,  which, 
after  refemng  to  the  practice  of  polyandry,  sa; 
"  Adultery  is  not  considered  shameful ;  and  when  a 
married  woman  forms  a  liaison,  she  frankly  inform? 
Ijcr  husband  or  husbands  that  such  and  such  a  oui! 
has  become  her  '  yitig-tuh,'  or  '  gallant  bachelori^ 
The  husband  or  husbands  make  no  objection  ;  and 
husbands  and  wife  'averting  their  eyes'  from  the 
doings   of  each   other,  contentedly  follow  their  own 

^  "  Systems  of  Consanguinity,"  p.  416. 

2  Op^ciL,  p.  139.  s  Supra,  p  293. 

-•  Cited  in  Wilson's  "  Abode  of  Snow,"  p.  229. 
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devices."  There  is  no  wonder  that  the  Chinese 
should  consider  such  a  systom  as  this,  viewed  in 
the  light  of  tnnlitiou,  a.s  not  marriage.  Nevertlie- 
lesa  the  Tibetans,  like  the  Chinese,  prefer  male 
descent,  and  we  may  say  of  the  latter  as  of  the 
former,  tliat  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having 
done  otherwise. 

The  Hindoos  also  trace  descent  in  the  male  line, 
and  as  they  show  traces  of  what  may  he  supposed 
to  have  been  polyaudroua  marriage  similar  to  that 
of  the  Tibetans,  they  have  prol)ably  never  had  a 
system  of  kinsliip  through  females  only.  This  ques- 
tion is  important,  and  it  is  advisable  to  consider  it 
in  the  light  of  recent  enquiries.  Prof.  Hcarri,  after 
remarking '  that  there  are  three  possible  ways  in 
which  consanguinity  may  be  traced,  that  is,  in  the 
male  line,  or  the  female  line,  or  both  the  male  and 
the  female,  states  that  the  Iai?t  form,  under  the  name 
of  coijnation,  is  used  in  modern  times  among  races  of 
Eiu'opean  descent,  but  that  formerly  mjuation,  or 
i"elationship  through  the  male  line  only,  was  universal 
among  the  Aryan  nations.  This  system  traces  through 
the  father,  and  through  his  sons,  and  not  through  the 
dauglitei*s,  the  descendants  of  a  sister,  therefore,  not 
bein^  related  to  her  brother  or  his  descendants. 
According  to  Prof  Hearn,'  the  archaic  household 
**  formed  an  organized  permanent  body  distinct  from 
its  individual  members,  owning  property,  and  having 
other  rights  and  duties  of  its  own.  In  it,  all  its 
members,  whatever  might  be  their  position,  had  in- 
terests according  to  their  rank.  Over  it  the  house- 
father  presided  with  absolute  power,  not  as  owner  in 

>  "The  Aryan  Household"  (1879).  p.  147. 
'  Ihid,  p.  64  et  aeq. 
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Jiis  own  right,  but  iis  the  officer  and  representati^* 
of   the    corporation   .    .    .   .   .  The   tie   between  tli*' 
members  was   neither  blood  nor    contract,  but  coDi' 

muuity  of  domestie  worship Its  one  gre 

iiini  was  the   perpetuation  of  the  sacra.     The  sacr 
were  essential  both  to  the  unity  and  the  continuity 
of  tlie  lioushold.     If  they  ceased,  the  household  wa^ 
gone.     The  sacra  could  be  performed  only  in  a  par-- 
ticular  way.     It  was  a  worship  of  males  liy  males,  o^ 

past   fathers   by   present   fathers Thus 

house-father  for  the  time  being  was  the  visible 
preseutative  and  head  of  the  household  ;  and 
bouud  not  only  to  administer  its  temporal  jiffjurs,^ 
but  to  perform  the  ceremonies  of  its  religion,  and  t(jH 
maintain  the  purity  of  its  ritutil."  The  household, 
moreover,  had  jverpetual  succession,  and  included  iu 
its  membei-s  both  the  living  and  the  dead.  When 
the  house-father  died  his  place  was  at  once  filled 
by  his  heir,  who  retained  all  the  household's  proper 
**  which  it  was  his  special  function  to  administer. 
The  property  of  the  household  and  the  performan 
of  its  sacra  were  indissolubly  connectpd.  The  persoi 
charged  with  that  performance  was  the  heir,  or 
other  words,  the  heir  was  the  person  bound  to  perfo 
the  sitcni} 

Prof,  flearn  finds  in  the  theory  of  house  worship 
answer  to  the   questions   why    kinship    through    the 
fatlier  was  limited  to  males,  and  "  why  this  limitec^ 
form  precedeil  uistead  of  following  the  more  genera^l 
form  under  which  daughters  were  first  admitted  in  the 
absence  of  8ons>  and   ultimately  admitted   upon 
equ:U   footing."    The   Uuidu,  he   says,'   "makes  h: 

'  'The  Arvan  Uooaehold"  (1879),  p.  79. 
'  /iut,  IK  162. 
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iilierings   to    his   father,   his  father's  father,   aud    his 

father's  grantlfather  ;    but  he  has  no  offering  for  his 

tnother,  or   his  mother's   father,    or   for   any   person 

in  the  maternal  line.     It  was  the  house  father,  too, 

that  made   these    ofi'erings,   and    Jj(.»t  his  wife  or  his 

daughters.     None  but  males  could  present  the  funend 

repast  to   the   Manes.     None    but   males,    therefore, 

<^oiild,  as  regards  each  otiier,  be   fellow-partakere   of 

the  cake  (Sapiudas),  or  fellow-givers  of  the  water" 

(Samanodoeas).     Agnation  was  a  consequence  of  this 

system  of  house  worship.     Prof.   Hearn  explains  the 

'•^ct  that  the   house   spirit  was    always    a   male   and 

never  a  female,  by  reference  to  the   belief,  common 

to  many  of  the  lower  races,*  tliat  there  is  an  intimate 

P"3'sical  connection  between  father  and  child,  and  that 

^"G  mother  supi>lies  nutriment  to  the  child  and  gives 

'^   birth,  but  nothing  more.     The  Aryans   maj  never 

"»ive  entertained  any  notion  of  a  direct  physical  con- 

^^<:tiau  between  father  and  child,  but,  for  some  pur- 

P<*ses,  they  "  held  the  theory  of  paternal  generation 

^*i  its  full  extent."     Assuming  this  to  have  been  so, 

'  rof.  Uearn  ijives  the  followiiii(  as  the  line  of  thoutrht : 

— '*  A  mtde  was  the  first  founder  of  the  house.      His 

descendants  have  '  the  nature  of  the  same  blood  '  as 

be.     They,  in  common,  pos.sess  the  same  mysterious 

principle  of  life.     The  life  spark,  .so  to  speak,  has  been 

once  kindled,  and  its  identity,  in  all  its  transmissions, 

must  be  preserved.     But  the  father  is   the  lifegiver. 

lie  alone  transmits    the  life    spark,  which    from    his 

father  he    received.     The    daughter  receives,  indeed, 

the  principle  of  life,  but  she  cannot  transmit  it*     She 

'  .Seo  supra,  p.  261,  and  Tylor's  "  Early  History  of  Mankind," 
p.  29. 

'  Nevertheless,  under  ct-rtiiin  circumstances  a  son  could  be  raised 
to  A  man  through  his  daughter. 
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caD,  at  most,  be  the  medium  for  transmittiufr  auotkr, 
aod  quite  different  life  spark.     None  but  males  pos- 
sessed this  capacity  of  transmission.     None  but  males, 
tlierefore,  could  maintain  the  identity  of  the  origiu*' 
life  principle,  or  could    perform  the  worship   if  tba^ 
jiriuciple  was  the  centre.     Thus  males  were  exclusively 
the  lineal  representatives  of  the  founder  of  the  kill 
and  as  collateral  kinship  means   only  the  fact  th*^ 
certain  persons  are  alike  lineal  representatives  of 
common    ancestor,    it   follows    that    all    relationships 
wlii'ther   lineal    or   collateral,   so   far   at   least  as 
implied  the  possibility  of  celebrating  the  house  woi 
ship,    and   the   consequences    of    that   worship,   wa 
(•onfiued  exclusively  to  males." 

That   Prof.    Hearn's    theory    of    male    kinship 
coiTcct,   may   be    granted,   so  far  as   it   applies 
"  the   possibility   of  celebrating   the  house  worship' 
and    the    consequences    of    that   woi'ship."      It    does 
not  go  further,  however,  and  it  is  open  to  the  objec- 
tion   that    male    kinship    is    put    after   that    which 
depends  upon  it.     This  is  well  shown  by  Mr  Fison, 
who  says,'  "  Ancestral  worship  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  an  outcome  of  the  descent  through  males.     At 
all  events,  there  must  have  been  this  descent  before 
there  would  be  that  worship.     For,  since  the  hous 
iiold   gods  were    the  male  ancestors,   the  forefathe 
must  have  come  into  the  direct  line  of  descent  befol 
they  could  be  household  gods.     And  when  ancestral 
worship  had  become  established,  men  worshipped  ti^H 
same  gods  because   they  were   related — because  the^* 
were   descended    from   the  same  forefathers  who  had 
grown  into  gods.     A  common  worship,  therefore, 
only  a  mark  of  common  descent."     By  similar  ix 
»  Op,  cH.,iK  111. 
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ig  it  can  be  showu  that,  so  far  from  it  being  remark- 
able that  the  Aryan  house  spirit  is  always  masculine, 
It  must  be  so  where  the  rule  of  kinship  through  males 
^    established.     With  descent  in  the  male  line,  the 
family  group  or  gcus  virtually  consists  of  males  alone. 
fl^ence,  says  Mr  Fison,'  as  the  ancestors  are  the  house- 
liold  gods,  "  the  house  spirit  can  be  none  other  than  a 
^u.le,  for  all  the  female  members  arc  of  another  ;jens. 
oj  the  same  reason  the  celebration  of  his  worship  is 
^^icessarily  limited  to  males.     The  only  females  who 
'^Oxjlii  join   Lu  that  worship  by  right  of  birth  forfeited 
^*i«.'ir  birthright  by  marrying  into  another  gens  ;  and 
'^One  but  males  are  left  to  make  the  offering.     'No 
f'^tnale,  says  Prof.  Hearn,  '  is  counted  in  the  line  of 
descent,    because   no    otfering    is   made    to    a   female 
ancestor.'     But  the  fact  is  that  no  female  is  counted 
Ui  the  line  of  descent  for  the  sutficient  reason  that  no 
female  can  possibly  be  in  that  line  when  descent  is 
through  males.     Every  female  ancestor  was  a  woman 
of  another  line,  and  therefore  no  offering  could  be 
made  to  her." 

Prof    Hearn  is  no  less  in  error  when  he  supposes 

that   imder   the    rule    of    agnation    the    descendants 

of  a  sister  would  not  be  related  to  her  brother  or  his 

L  descendants,  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  relationship 

B  would  be  confined  exclusively  to  males.     It  has  been 

■  showu  in  a  preceding    chapter,'  that  where    uterine 

■  descent  is  preferred,  relationship  through  the  father  is 
I  fully  recognised,  and  the  same  is  trae  as  to  maternal 
I  relationship  where  male  descent  is  established.  Prof 
B  Hearn    makes    the    mistiike    of    using    indifferently 

the  words  "relationship"  and  "kinship,"  a  mistake 

made  also  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  when  he  says,^  that  under 

*  Op.  eil.,  p.  113.  2  Sup)u,  p.  2G7. 

»  «  Patriarchal  Theoo',"  j).  211. 
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agnation    "  a   person    could   belong   to    one  gens  '"^^ 
family  only,   and  could  not   have   relationship  witiv 
persions  in  any  other,"  and  elsewhere,*  that  with  kiu* 
di'cd  dc|)entliug  upon  female  descent,  children  "wou 
not  be  the  relatives  of  their  own  fathers."     This  id 
has  already  been  disproved,  and  the  testimony  m 
be   added   of  Sir  Fison,  who  says,'  "  Relationship  i^ 
wider  than  kinship  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  relutio 
ship  between  the  members  of  the  same  gens,  there  a 
also  r<?lationships  between  them  and  the  members 
the  gens  or  gentes  witli  which  theii*  gens  intermarried' 
None  of  all  these  relationsliips    are  in   anywise  d 
pendent  on  the  line  of  descent." 

The  question  whether  the  early  Hindoos  had 
.system  of  female  kiaship  is  incidentally  considered  by 
Dr  j\l'Lennan  when  critieisiug  the  Patriarchal  Theory. 
He  says,'*  "  Rejisou  has  been  shown  for  concluding  th 
marriage  was  commonly  among  early  Hindoos  (i 
among  other  peoples  in  a  rude  state)  an  affair  of  sa 
and  purchase  ;  and  that  the  peculiarities  of  Hind 
family  law  sprung  out  of  an  early  system  of  contrac 
for  marriage  made  on  that  footing."  He  adds  t 
"  the  facta  are  exactly  what  we  might  expect  to  fi 
were  such  a  system  of  contract  supcrimluced  upo 
the  system  of  counting  kinship  through  ft.>males  only." 
This  conclusion  is  a  just  one,  but  how  far  it  is  actually 
supported  by  the  facts  is  very  doubtful.  At  a  p 
ceding  p^ige  reasons  were  given  for  thinking  the  earl' 
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'  "PatriarchtJ  Tlieory,"  p.  223.  «  Op.  d^.,  p.  121. 

'  That  this  is  so  even  with  the  Polynesians  is  proved  by  the  fa 
tliat  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  the  mothers  of  the  inarrie 
pair,  the  two  families  to  which  they  belong  are  ever  nfterwardsi 
regarded  as  one.     Ellis,  op,  eil.,  i.  272. 

«  "  Patriarclial  Tbeorj',"  p.  315. 
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Hindoos  practised  wife-purchase,  but  the  evidence  of 
it,  arisiog  from  the  giving  of  marriage  presents,  is 
not  conclusive.  It  by  no  means  follows,  moreover, 
that  the  system  of  contract  was  preceded  by  the 
custom  of  tracing  kinship  through  females  only.  Dr 
M'Lennan's  argument^  is  tliat  among  the  early 
Hindoos  "  a  man  had  no  right  to  a  child  merely  as 
being  its  father.  There  was  no  affiliation  of  children  to 
the  mother  ;  and  children  following  the  mother  were 
also  affiliated  to  the  man,  who  was  'lord'  of  the 
mother.  .  .  .  The  '  lord '  of  an  unmarried  woman 
was  her  father  ;  and  was  affiliated  to  her  f^ither,  and 
of  Ills  stock  and  family.  Her  issue  also  were  affiliated 
to  her  father,  and  of  his  stock  and  family,''  Marriage, 
however,  passed  a  woman  and  her  issue,  although  born 
before  marriage,  into  the  stock  and  fiimily  of  her 
husl>and,  who  was  now  her  *  lord,'  and  such  a  transfer 
Wiis  the  result  of  a  contract  of  sale  and  purchase, 
which  save  to  the  husband  the  whole  right  to  the 
woman's  family.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Toda  system  of  exchange  of  dowries  was  attended 
with  the  same  result.  All  children  of  both  sexes 
belong  to  the  father's  family,  and  inheritance  runs 
through  the  male  line  only.*  This  rule  applies  even 
where  a  marriage  is  cancelled  on  the  ground  of  the 
husliand  not  having,  by  the  time  a  child  is  born  of 
the  marriage,  earned  out  his  contract  as  to  payment 
of  dowry.  In  this  case  the  child,  whether  son  or 
daughter,  belongs  to  the  father,  although  the  mother 
nurses  it  during  infancy,''     The  birth  of  a  child  before 

I  marriage  would  seem  to  be  unknown  to  the  Todas,  as 
everybody  is  somebody's  husband  or  wile.  We  can 
I 


'  "  PntriarchftI  Theor>',"  p.  313  el  seq. 
'•  Marshall,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 


» Ibid.,  p.  218. 
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hai'dly  doubt,  however,  that  an  illegitimate  child  would 
follow  ita  mother,  and  be  maintained  by  her  father 
beforn  her  mnmage,  and  by  her  husband  aft^^rwank  iis 
with  the  early  Hindoos.  The  right  to  the  child  would 
depend  on  the  duty  of  maintaining  it,  and  a  woman's 
offspring  while  she  was  unmarried  would,  therefore, 
belong  to  the  same  stock  as  herself,  whether  kinship 
was  traced  through  females  or  through  males  only. 
Dr  ]\rLenuau  says,  however,  we  know  that  the  chil- 
dren of  a  womiui  born  before  marriage  belonged  to 
her  father,  and  if  this  was  so,  instead  of  kinship  Wing 
counted  through  fcmak\s  only,  it  must  have  Uh-u 
reckoned  through  males,  as  otherwise  the  chililren 
would  have  belonged  to  the  woman's  maternal  stock.' 
As  a  fact,  the  coutraet  of  wife-piu-chase  will  tnia''fer 
to  the  husband  and  his  ftimily  the  right  to  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage,  whether,  in  the  aKsenee  of  such  a 
contract,  the  right  to  the  woman's  children  would  !« 
governed  by  the  rules  of  kinship  in  the  female  line  o&H 
the  male  line,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  occasion  to^ 
call  in  the  aid  of  the  former  system  to  account  for  tin; 
peculiarities  of  Hindoo  family  law.  H 

Let  us  see  what  was  the  custom  of  other  An'iin 
peoples  in  relation  to  kinship.  Dr  M'Lennan  eiidcii- 
voured  to  prove  that,  according  to  both  tradition  aiiJ 
fact,  the  custom  of  tracing  kinship  through  femalefl 
only  preceded  kinship  through  males  among  the  earl| 
Greeks.*  He  say.s  that,  although  Homer  prefers 
father  in  tracing  genealogies,  yet  the  blood  ties  throug 

>  Dr  M'Lt'iuiiiu  rcTiKirksC' Studies,"  p.  316),  that  kinship  tkrou 
feiuale^s  only,  "  makes  children  of  their  mcithor's  stock,  aud  affihati 
them  to  tliiiir  mother's  family."     The  unmarried  woman  and 
iaaue  of  the  text,  answer  to  the  children  in  this  quotation. 

="  "  Studies,"  p.  241  d  seq. 
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both  futlier  and  mother  are  acknowledged,  and 
of  the  ^cuealogies  ascend  many  steps  before  termhiut- 
ing  in  an  unknown  or  divine  father,  showing  that 
pedigrees  through  fathers  were  not  old  inheritances/ 
Dr  M'Lennan  refers^  to  various  eases  to  show  *'  that 
Homer  had  no  idea  of  there  being  no  affinity  lietween 

J  mother  and  child  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  regarded 
uterine  connection  generally  as  especially  close  and 
tender."  Moreover,  that  "  tlierc  are  traditions  in  the 
poems  which  prove  tliat  among  some  Hellenes  affinity 

f  through  the  mother  founded  the  blood-feud,  and  gave 
rights  of  succession ;  and  that  among  the  '  Pelasgi,' 
and  possibly  Hellenes  in  Troy  and  Lycia,  tht;  tie 
through  the  mother  was  superior  to  that  through  the 
father,  and  that  the  latter  was  not  regarded  as  u  per- 
fect kinship."  So  far  as  the  examples  referred  to  are 
Trojan  or  Pelasgic,  they  do  not  support  Dr  M'Lcn- 
nan  s  contention  that  female  kinship  was  preferred  by 
the  Greeks.  The  only  case  which  would  be  of  much 
value  if  it  were  applicable  is  that  of  Tlcpoiemus,  who 
inadvertently  slew  his    gi'and -uncle,    Licymnius,   the 

^  brother  of  Alcmene,  motbcr  of  Hercules.     Tlepulemus 

f  was  the  son  of  Hercules  and  Astyoche,  and  he  had  to 
flee  t^>  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  other  sons  and  the 
grandsons  of  Hercules.  This,  Dr  M'Lenuan  says/' 
shows  the  recognition  of  the  blood-tie  through  the 
mother  as  creating  the  right  and  obligation  of  the 
blood-feud.  But  surely  this  is  a  mistake.  According 
to  that  view  the  riirht  of  blood-feud  should  be  in  the 

the  female  Hue,  but  the 
to  their  own  mother's 


descendants  of  Alcmcne  in 
sons  of  Hercules  would  belong 


Tlie  fact  mentioned  may  prove  only  tliat  Homer  knbw  littk 
bit  pedigrees  of  his  he-roes. 

•  Studies,"  p.  253.  »  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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kill,  and  uot  to  that  of  their  fjitlicr,  and  they  would 
therefore  not  be  of  the  kindred  of  the  slain  Licyranius ' 
if  descent  were  traced  through  females  only.    This  is 
shown  l>j  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  kindred 
of  Licymni«3  by  female  kinship  are  given  in  italics. 

Eluctryon 


Ampliitryon — Alcmene 


Licyinmus 


—  Hercules    — -    Astyoclie 

I  I 

Other  sous       TlppoK'imis. 

Here,  with  descent  traced  in  the  femide  line  only, 
although  Hercules  is  through  his  mother  akin  to  Licym- 
nius,  his  sous  are  fstrangers  in  l»lood.  On  the  ntk: 
hand,  with  male  kin.sliip  only,  so  far  from  the  law  ol 
blood-feud  re(|uiring  the  "  other  sons  "  of  Hercules  to 
slay  Tlepolemus,  they  would  have  to  protect  him.  A? 
Mr  Fison  ijoints  out,^  when  considering  the  case  of 
Orestes,  where  the  criminal  is  of  the  same  gens' as  tlit" 
avenger  of  blood,  he  is  <mt  of  reach  of  the  latter,  "  who 
could  not  kill  him  without  bringing  upon  himself  thi 
ixuilt  of  sheddiuti  the  blood  of  his  own  sens."  Mf 
was  powerless  in  such  a  case,  and  the  gods  had  to  si 
in  to  punish  the  crime.  Mr  Fison  agrees  witb 
M'Lennau  in  explaining  the  suit  against  Orestes 
being  based  on  "  the  claim  of  the  Erinnyes  to  the  rigl 
of  jiunishing  matricides,"  but  they  difler  in  that  whi! 
the  latter  supposes  this  function  to  have  belonged 
them  by  "  special  ordination,"  the  former  thinks  it 
arose  "  flirectly  out  of  the  constitution  of  the  gei 

'  Op.  nt,  p.  1 24. 

"  With  male  kinship  they  would  belong  to  their  father's 
and  thoy  would  be  of  a  cotnnioii  gens  with  female  kinship,  if  thei^ 
mothers  belonged  to  the  same  gciLa. 
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appears  to  me,  however,  that  there  Ls  not  any  real 
evidence  in  this  case  of  male  kinship  having  suppkinted 
an  earher  system  of  female  kinship.  When  the  Eriu- 
oyes  speak  of  the  "  ancient  views, "  they  certainly  refer 
to  the  belief  that  a  mother  is  rekated  by  blood  to  her 
cbikl,  but  this  belief  does  not  preclude  that  of  a  similar 
relationship  between  a  chOd  and  his  father,  any  more 
than  the  latter  precludes  the  former  relationship.  The 
Erinnycs  are  enraged  that  Orestes  should  escape  them, 
but  the  ties  of  blood  between  him  and  his  fitther  are 
closer  than  those  which  connect  him  with  his  mother, 
and  so  he  escapes  theii'  fury.  It  does  not  matter, 
therefore,  so  far  as  its  bearing  on  the  argument  is  con- 
cerned, whetliL-r  Orestes  is  prt!-Homeric  or  not.  This 
really  appeal's  from  Dr  M'Lcunau'a  own  words,  when 
he  says'  at  first,  that  "  in  Homer  we  have  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  blood  ties  through  both  the  father  and  the 
mother,"  and  afterwards,  that  "  kinship  through  the 
mother  hail  been  in  Homer's  time  undisputed  among 
the  Greeks,  and  had  come  by  the  time  of  iEschylus  to 
be  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  to  a  gieat  extent,  if 
■wholly,  to  1x3  ignored." 

Dr  M'Lennan  hiis  still  another  argument  in  favour 
of  the  existence  of  the  system  of  kin.ship  through 
females  in  the  indications  met  with  in  the  Greek 
legends  of  the  "  ancient  supremacy  of  women."  He 
refers  to  the  Homeric  legend  of  Meleager,  as  evidencing 
"  a  time  when  inhcritaneeB  descended  from  a  man  to 
liis  sister's  children,  and  when  e  converso  a  man's 
maternal  uncles  were  among  hi.s  nearest  heirs,"  This 
is  an  inference  from  the  fact  that  the  two  brothers  of 
Althaea,  the  mother  of  Meleager,  took  from  AuUantii 
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given  to  her,  and  which  the  brotliera  claimed  tlie  right 
to  have  rather  than  Atalauta.  According  to  the  legend 
as  related  by  Ovid/  all  the  companions  of  Meleager 
were  jealous  of  his  attentions  to  Atalanta  and  the  honour 
he  paid  her,  and  it  was  evidently  that  jealoiisT,  and 
not  any  right  as  next  of  kin,  that  made  Meleager's 
maternal  uncles  claim  the  head  and  skin  of  the  boar. 
The  conduct  of  Althrea,  moreover,  so  far  from  beiflj 
governed  by  the  idea  of  kinship  through  females,  is,  oi 
the  contrary,  consistent  only  with  male  kinship.  Sh| 
bewails  the  death  of  her  brother  because  her  father  ha 
lost  his  two  sons,  while  Meleager,  covered  with  glor 
survives  to  his  father.  The  tie  is  between  father  and 
chihl  in  accurdance  with  the  notion  of  kinship  through 
males,  and  the  conduct  of  Althsea,  in  avenging  be^| 
brothers,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
that  a  mother  was  not  regarded  as  so  nearly  alUeJ  t<t 
her  child  as  its  father,  an  opinion  which  is  quit*'. 
opposed  to  tliat  on  which  descent  in  the  female  line  is 
founded.  If  this  had  governed  Althpea's  conduct  she 
would  have  Ijeen  more  likely  to  take  the  part  of 
Meleager,  wlio  was  her  son,  thau  that  of  her  brotlit'rs. 
The  former,  equally  with  the  latter,  would  beloiig  tflj 
her  own  gens,  which  would  preclude  her  from  acting 
as  the  avenger  of  blood.  jm 

Evidence  of  "  the  ancient  predominance  of  women  ^B 
among  the  Greeks  is  further  proved,  according  to  Dr 
M'Lennan,"  by  the  number  of  their  female  divinitie 
and  especially  by  the  number  of  their  Eponyraas. 
facts  that  "  there  were  so  many  goddesses  in  the  earl| 
time,"   and   that    "  so  many  cities   and   tribes  we 
named  after  women,"  may  possibly  show  that  womd 
were,  anciently  of  high  social  importance,  but  it  ik 
1  "  Met.,"  Bk.  viii.,  Fab.  4.  2  "Studies,"  P-  2S3.| 
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not  necessarily  fumiah  evidence  that  they  were  "  the 
chiefs  of  the  groups  of  kindred."  Dr  M'Lennan  says, 
further,'  however,  that  not  ouly  were  the  triljea  named 
afttT  women,  but  "they  explained  their  affinities  to 
one  another  by  pointing  to  the  relationship  of  their 
primitive  mothers/'  He  refers  in  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion to  the  cfuse  of  the  Thebaua  and  iEgiaetans,  who 
were  said  to  be  the  next-of-kin  of  each  other,  because 
Thebe  and  yEgina  had  been  sisters.  This  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  exact  statement  of  Herodotus.  He  says, 
"  Thebe  and  ^giua  are  said  to  be  daughters  of 
Asopus.  Now,  because  these  were  sisters,  "  the 
j^ginetse  were  entreated  to  assist  the  Thebans  as 
being  their  '*  nearest  friends."  Here  the  common 
ancestry  is  traced  to  Asopus,  and  hence  there  is  as 
mucli  evidence  of  male  kinship  as  of  kinship  through 
females.  If  the  facts  prove  anything  as  to  descent, 
it  ia  that  relationship  could  be  traced  through  either 
parent. 

Dr  M'Lcnuau  finds  a  confinnatiou  of  his  views  in 
the  custom  of  naming  children  after  their  mother, 
which  he  tliinka  "  has  never  been  found  in  a  case 
where  relationship  to  the  father  Wiis  fully  acknow- 
ledged." This  opinion  is  not  correct,  as  that  custom 
was  observed  by  tbc  Egyptians,'  and  is  not  uukuowu 
to  the  Turks,  who  do  not  trace  kinship  tli rough 
females  only,  and  it  has  been  ascribed  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy,  "  whicli  makes  it  easier  among,  a  number 
of  children  of  the  same  family  to  distinguish  them  by 
their  mother's  names,  than  if  each  had  his  father's 
prefixed."^     Dr  M'Lennan  mentions,  however,  certain 

»  "  Studies,"  p.  285.  *  Infni,  p.  383. 

*  "An  Account  of  the  Native  Africans  in  the  Neighbourhood  of 
Kierra  Leone,"  by  Thos.  Winterbottom  (1803),  vol.  i.  p.  151. 
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cases  in  which  it  was  the  custom  for  children  to  take 
their  mother's  family  name.  The  most  important  is 
that  of  the  Ljcians,  of  whom  Herodotus  says,*  '*  Tliey 
take  their  name  from  their  mothers,  and  not  from  tbeir 
fathers  ;  so  that  if  any  one  ask  another  who  he  is,  he 
will  describe  himself  by  his  mother  s  side,  and  reckoa, 
up  his  maternal  ancestry  in  the  female  line.  And  il 
a  free-born  woman  marry  a  slave,  the  childi'cn  ar 
accounted  of  a  pure  birth;  but  if  a  man  who  is 
citizen,  even  though  of  high  rank,  marry  a  foreigne 
or  cohabit  with  a  concubine,  the  children  are 
famous."  Dr  M'Lcmian  cites  Nicolaus  Damasceoii 
as  stating,  moreover,,  that  the  Lycians  leave  then 
inheritances  to  their  daughters  and  not  to  their  soe 
That  these  facts  support  the  inference  drawn  fron 
them  as  to  the  existence  of  kinship  through  females 
cannot  1)0  denied.  It  may  even  be  granted,  as  affirmed 
by  Dr  51  organ,*  that  the  Lycians  were  "  organised  in 
gentes,  witli  a  prohibition  against  intermarriage  in  the 
gens,  and  that  the  children  belonged  to  the  gens  <4fl 
their  mother."  It  is  not  justifiable,  however,  to  assume 
that,  therefore,  the  Grecians  also  had  descent  in  the 
funudi!  line  only.  Dr  M'Lennan  omits  to  refer  to  th<) 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that,  although  the  customs  aS^ 
the  Lycians  were  partly  Cretan  and  partly  Cariau,  the 
custom  of  taking  their  mothers'  names  was  peculiar  to. 
themselves,  and  one  "in  which  they  diflfer  fix>m 
other  nations."  This  fact  is  consistent  with  the  origi 
ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  Lycians,  whose  atiini 
to  the  Greeks  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  Dr  M'Lcnuafl 
supposes.  The  "  modern  Lycians "  —  all  of  whom, 
except  eighty  families  whose  ancestors  were  from  home 
when  their  city  was  captured  by  Harpagus  the  Med( 
'  I^k.  i.  173.  '  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  347. 
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said  by  the  Greek  Iiistorian  to  be  strangers — may 
have  been  Greeks. 

The  Lycians  were  originally,  however,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Herodotus,  sprung  from  Crete,  and  the 
custom  of  female  kinship  was  no  doubt  carried  by 
them  from  this  island.  The  Cretans  are  stated  by 
Dr  M'Leunan  to  have  had  that  system  in  ancient 
times.  He  refers^  to  Plu torch's  remark  that  they 
spoke  of  "  motherland  *'  instead  of  "  fatherland,"  and 
he  adds  that  there  are  numerous  hints  of  the  system 
of  female  kinship  in  the  Cretan  legends.  But  who 
were  the  Cretans  ?  That  the  primitive  Cretans  were 
not  of  Grecian  oriffiu  is  evident  from  Herodotus'  skite- 
ment  that  "  in  ancient  time  Crete  was  entirely  in  the 
possession  of  barbarians," '  According  to  tradition, 
when  the  Lyciaus  first  left  Crete,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Sai-pedon,'  they  were  called  TeraailfB.  Sar- 
pedon  had  been  driven  from  the  island  by  his  brother 
Minos,  with  whom  he  disputed  the  sovereignty  on  the 
death  of  Europa.  In  accordance  with  the  tradition  * 
whi<?h  said  that  Europa  was  the  daughter  of  the  king 
of  Tyre,  the  primitive  Cretans  were  Phenicians,  and 
therefore,  as   not  being   Greeks,    "  barbarians. "     The 

istence  of  female  kinship  among  the  Cretiins,  and 
their  offshoot  the  Termilae  or  Lyciaus,  proves  only, 
therefore,  that  the  custom  was  derived  from  the 
Phenicians,  who  anciently  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
who  were   primarily  related   to   the   Egyptians   and 

>  "  Studies,"  p.  295. 

'  This  IB  consistent  with  tbo  fnct  that  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Crete  wore  supplanted  by  invaders  of  the  sanio  stock  as  the  Dorians 
of  Sparta  ("  Diet,  dt-a  Anttq.,"  by  Daremberg  and  Saglio,  p.  1563). 
The  Dorians  are  expressly  said  by  Herodotu.s  to  be  Hellenes  (Bk.  L 
56).  *  Horod.,  Bk.  L  2. 
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secondarily  to  the  Semitic  race.^  It  is  true  thatl'f 
JMorgaii  speaks  '•'  of  the  Lycians  as  Ixjiug  PelasgiaD  ^ 
lineage,  and  says  that  Minos,  the  brother  of  SarpedoJ 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  Pelasgians  '^ 
Crete.  But  to  what  race  did  the  Pchvsgians  belong, 
If  we  may  judge  from  their  Cyclopian  architect 
they  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  stock  as 
Pheuiciana,  and  this  idea  m  supported  by  certain  stat^^' 
meuta  of  Herodotus.  When  referring  to  the  use  b«^B 
the  Athenians  of  certain  images  of  Mercury,  he  says-" 
it  was  derived  from  the  Pelasgians,  and  that  it  coiilC^ 
be  explained  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Cabin,  which  th^ 
Saraotliraciaus  had  adopted  from  the  Pelasgians.  Th^ 
Cabiri  were,  however,  Plienician  deities.  The  commons 
origin  of  the  Pelasgians  and  Phcnicians  here  suppose^! 
is  supported  by  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the^ 
ancient  oracle  of  Dodona.*  This  "waa  in  some  manner^ 
derived  from  Egypt,  apparently  through  the  agency 
of  the  Pheniciaiis,  and  tiie  country  in  which  it  was 
established  was  formerly  called  Pelasgia,  althouj 
afterwards  Hellas, 

By  reference  to  the  Pelasgians  we  may  account 
certiiin  facta  connected  with  the  Greeks  which 
M'Lennan  cites "  as  proof  that  "  at  one  time  in  Athens 
marriage  wa.s  unknown  in  the  modern  forms,  and  that 
children  were  named  after  their  mothers."     Under  the 
goverumeut  of  Cecrops  *'  a  double  wonder  sprang  ou^ 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  ;  in  one  place  the  oli! 
tree,    and   in  another  water."     The  oracle  at  Delpl 
said  that  the  olive  tree  signified   Minerva  (Athene] 
and    the  water  Neptune   (Poseidon)  ;    and    that  tl 

'  Lenomant,  "  Hist.  Anc.  de  I'Orient"  (Etl.  1881),  T.  i.  p.  27 

'  '*  Aucient  Society,"  p.  347.  '  Bk.  ii.  51. 

*  Bk.  ii.  54-57.  *  Op.  eU.  p.  292  tt  seq. 
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uurgesses  should  ctooae  after  which  of  the  two  they 
Would    name    their  town.      Cecrops   summoned    an 
^sembly,  at  whicli  tlie  men  voted  for  Poseidon  and 
^he  women  for  Athene.     The  latter  was  chosen  Lj  one 
'^'ote,  and  Poseidon,  enraged,  caused  the  sea  to  flow 
Over  all  the  lands  of  Athens.     To  appease  the  god, 
the  burgesses  punished  their  wives,  by  declaring  that 
they  should  lose  their  votes,  that  children  should  no 
ttiore   receive   their   muther's  name,  and   they  them- 
selves should  no  longer  be  called  Athenian  after  the 
goddess.    Dr  M'Leunan  is  perfectly  justified  in  affirm- 
ing   that   this  is  a  tradition  of  a  genuinely  archaic 
state,  but  it  does  not  prove  that  childieu  at  Athens 
"Were  anciently  named  after  their  mother.     What  the 
^tradition  really  proves  is   that  a  contest  took  place 
"between  two  peoples,  one  of  whom  had  the  system 
of  kinship  tlirough  females,  and  the  other  that  of  male 
kinship.     The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  shown  by 
their  respective  deities,  Athene  being  the  deity  of  the 
Greeks,   while  Neptune  (Poseidon)  was  a  Pheniciau, 
if  not  Pelasgian  deity.     Herodotus  affirms  ^  that  the 
■  Greeks  learned   the  god  Neptune  from  the  Libyaus, 
T)ut   the   Libyans  were  Phenieian,   as  we  have   seen 
reason    to    suppose   the    Pelasgiaus    also    were.     The 
tradition,  as  preserved  by  Varro,  had  prultably  under- 
m  gone  change.     Athene   is  said   to  be  the  champion 
of  "  mother-right,"  but  in  the  Eumenides  it  is  she  who 
by  her  vote  decides  that  a  child  is  more  closely  related 
to  its  father  than  to  its  mother.     There  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  her  conduct,  if,  as  the  result  of  the  contest 
between  the  goddess  and  Po.seidou,  children  ceased,  as 
stated  in  the  tradition,  to  be  called  after  their  mothers. 
The  real  struggle  was  between  the  early  inhabitants 
1  Bk.  ii.  50. 
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of  the  country  represcBted  by  Poseidoiit  who  had  the 
SjTstem  of  female  kinship,  and  the  later  comers,  repre- 
sented by  Athene,  who  had  male  kinship.  The  former 
Were  undoubtedly  Pelai^ns,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  not  as  Mr  Morgan  says,  that  the  Grecian  and 
Pelasgian  trilk\s  were  derived  firom  a  common  stock, 
but  tiiat  the  former  were  in  fireat  measure  derived 
from  the  latter.  Herodotus  says/  "The  Athenians, 
when  the  PeUj^igians  possessed  that  which  is  now 
called  Greece»  were  Pelasgiaos,  and  went  by  the  name 
of  Cnmai ;  under  the  x«igD  of  Cecrops,  they  were  eur- 
name<l  Ceeropidie ;  when  Erectheus  succeeded  to  the 
government  they  changed  their  names  for  that  of 
Athenians;  and  when  lon«  son  of  Xanthus.  liecame 
their  leader,  from  him  they  were  called  loniam." 
Elsewhere  Herodotus  affirms  that  aU  the  lonians  were 
anciently  Pelasgians.  Possibly  another  explanation 
of  the  facts  may  be  given.  The  Greek  historian  states' 
that  all  the  Pelasgian  tribes  of  his  day  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  that  this  language  was  different  from 
that  of  any  of  their  neighbours.  The  Hellenic  race 
have  always  used  the  same  language  since  they  became 
a  people,  "  though,  when  separated  from  the  Pelasgians, 
they  were  at  first  insignificant,  yet  from  a  small 
beginning  they  have  increased  to  a  multitude  of 
nations."  From  all  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Greeks  were  a  small  tribe,  having  male  kinship,  who 
settled  among  and  Lntermarried.  with  Pelasgians  having 
female  kinship,  and  that  the  latter  custom  was  per- 
petuated among  some  of  the  tribes  down  to  a  com- 
paratively late  period,  but  that  it  had  to  contend,  with, 
ad  was  ultimately  entirely  supplanted  by,  the  former 

»  Bfc.  Tui  49 ;  and  see  Bfc.  L  56,  57. 
*  Bfc.  L  57,  58. 
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RYstcm.  Possibly  political  considerations  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fmal  extinction  of  the  Pclasgian 
custom,  as  it  appears  from  the  tradition  preserved  by 
Herodotus '  that  the  Pclasgians  were  driven  out  of 
Attica  by  the  Athenians.'' 

Finally,  Dr  M'Lennan  thinks  that  the  indications 
of  the  existence  in  Greece  of  the  Nair  family  system 
are  irresistible.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  be 
refers''  to  Greek  tradition  as  representing  the  early 
inhabitants  of  the  country  as  "  emerging  from  the 
depths  of  the  savage  state.  .  .  .  Everywhere  the 
Greeks  believed  in  a  past  of  savage  rudeness,  and 
cherished  the  memories  of  those  who  helped  them 
to  take  the  first  steps  of  progress.  Their  ancestors, 
according  to  their  legends,  were  cannilials,  and  oflered 
human  sacrifices  to  their  gods ;  were  ignorant  of 
agriculture,  and  lived  on  roots  and  shell-fish  ;  bad  no 
marriage  and  no  laws.  Then  came  one  who  taught 
them  to  prune  the  vine  and  to  plough  the  soil ;  and 
another  who  gave  them  marriage,  laws,  and  social 
order."  According  to  this  view,  the  association  of  the 
sexes  among  the  earliest  Greeks  was  subject  to  no 
reguhition,  and  the  first  approach  to  permanent  co- 
habitation must  have  been  a  system  like  the  polyandry 
of  the  Nairs,  or  one  still  ruder,  "  under  which  it  would 
be  possilile  for  children  of  the  same  mother  to  acquire 
the  feelings  of  relationship,  and  become  bound  to  one 
another  by  a  sense  of  common  interests/'  At  the 
Nair  stage  women  would  be  the  heads   of  families, 

»  Bk.  vi.  137. 

^  The  existtuce  among  tho  ancient  Etruscans  of  the  custom  of 
describing  relationship  witti  relert'uce  to  the  mother  and  not  to 
tho  father  lufetreii  to  by  Mr  jMorgiin  ("  Ancinnt  Society,"  p.  348), 
is  evidence  of  the  non-Arj-an  origin  of  thnt  people. 

'  "  Studies,"  p.  299  et  seq. 
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daughters  tlic  heirs  aiid  continuers ;  and  the  position 
of  women  would  probably  become  one  of  high  con- 
flidemtion.  Tlu-rf;  would  be  "kiiiBhip  only  through 
the  mother,  he.rause  paternity  would  be  uncertain; 
and  men  would,  for  distinction,  be  named  after  the 
mother  as  naturi*llv  as  at  a  subsequent  stage  they 
wore   named   ofte  ]  "      Such   a    series   of 

phenomena  Dr  ^  jonan  uu  aks  he  finds  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  ,  whose  family  system  he 

supposes,  tlieiTfore,  p  "  that  of  Nair  poly- 

andry, and  the  close  relan  tiip  to  the  mother,  which 
forms  an  incident  of  it,  i  system  of  kinship  through 
fojinales  only." 

The  answeJT  to  this  gcnoKd  argument  is  that  the 
ejcistouoo  i^f  a  nvstricttxi  promiscuity,  such  as  Dr 
M'LonuiUi  intends  by  "Nair  polyandry,"  cannot  be 
inforreii  from  the  facts  supposed  by  him  to  evidence 
a  s\-stom  of  female  kinship,  or  IBcom  the  high  position 
acwrvlovl  to  women.  At  the  worst,  it  can  be  said  only 
that  among  some  of  the  early  Greek  tribes  women 
nHvi\\Hl  their  husbands  among  their  own  kin,  and 
that  iu  ^uoh  c*5*?!S  ^^male  kinship  was  iH«feired  to  male 
kinship  t\vr  the  purp^xje  of  tracing  descent.  There  is 
5Jtv«l  }>rv>baHUty»  hv>w>?v«r,  that  those  tribes  were  of 
IVl^fci^o  And  ihH  HolWnic  dess>c«iL  Herodotus  states' 
tK«t  iVt^ii^  Kii\ir  of  the  Lydtan^  fotond  chi  inqniiy 
thatx  A»\HM\5r  tho  Grwfc?v  the'  Lftc^edemcHiiaBs  and  Athe- 
uiA\v<  oxv-x^W  5^11  5ho  re??.  tii«e  f<«HKr  b«ang  of  IKsdan 
jw^i  tJijo  Us^vr  oi{  loKik"  ^icsicejiSv  "for  these  were  in 
A«\'kN»\5  t:w»««t  tii^  Ks>«  «.^2>d!^Ttt2^>eii  die  Ibitter  beii^ 
«  K>Us^^ift2rk  4«\i  I2je  vWser  a  He^Ikfiie  BaskuL"^  The 
>'^>ii«^W*  «fX|Wts«y^  by  55>e  tGt^n^ek:  k^^soma  tint  whoi 
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ey  were  insignificant,  but  that  they  "  have  increased 
to  a  multitude  of  nations,  chiefly  by  a  union  with 
other  barbarous  nations/'  is  consistent  with  the  con- 
clusion that  the  peculiar  social  phenomena  mentioned 
by  Dr  M'Lenuan  were  not  truly  Greek,  or  rather  Hel- 
lenic, and  that  they  must  be  referred  to  the  earlier  and 
less  warlike  race  whom  they  dispossessed.  Nor  is  this 
conclusion  inconsistent  with  the  traditions  supposed  to 
prove  the  absence  of  marriage  among  the  early  ancestors 
of  the  Greeks,  Such  traditions  were  probably  those  of 
their  Pelasgtan  forerunners,  aiid  if  they  prove  any- 
thing, it  would  be  merely  that  these  "  ancestors  "  had 
peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  marriage,  and  not  that 
they  lived  in  a  condition  of  promiscuity. 

There  appears  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that 
among  the  early  Greeks  and  the  allied  Asiatic  peoples 
kinship}  through  females  only  was  never  generally 
esfciblished.  Dr  Morgan,  however,  remarks '  that  "  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  gens  as  appearing, 
for  the  first  time,  in  any  other  than  its  archaic  form," 
He  infers,  therefore,  that  the  Grecian  gens  must  have 
been  originally  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  descent  is  always  limited  in  the  male  line."  Suffi- 
cient causes  for  the  change  from  the  male  to  the  female 
line  of  descent  have  then  to  be  found,  and  these  Mr 
Morgan  finds  in  the  growth  of  the  idea  of  property  and 
the  rise  of  monogamy.  By  this  was  "  assured  t!ie 
paternity  of  children,  which  was  unknown  when  the 
gens  was  instituted,  and  the  exclusion  of  children  from 
the  inheritance  was  no  longer  po8.siblc,"  A  .sufficient 
answer  to  this  reasoning  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
paternity  was  not  necessarily  uncertain  when  the  gens 
was  established,  and  that  if  paternity  was  not  certain, 

»  ••  Ancient  Society,"  p.  231,  »  Ibid.,  p.  223. 
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yet  there  was  certainty  of  paternal  blood  before  moTio-     l^r*" 
gamy   was   established.      Dr    Morgan    aaaumea  tbat 
descent  in  tlie  female  line  was  universal  in  the  arcliai*^ 
period/  from  which  he  infers  that  it  was  so  in  the 
earliest  Greek  period.    This  inference  is  not  justifiable, 
however,  as  when  the  Greeks  were  first  separated  froB^ 
1  lie  parent  stock  they  may  already  have  had  doscci^^ 
iu  the  male  line.    Pic  states  also '  that  the  gens  esist^*^ 
among  the  Aryans  when  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sauskn^ 
speaking   tribes   were   one   people,  and   he   suppot**?* 
that  they  had  it  iu  the  archaic  form,  and  that  tl>^ 
change  in  descent  fi-om  the  female  to  the  male  liti.^ 
took  place  "  during  the  long  periods  of  time  whic?*^ 
elapsed  between  the  sepai'ation  of  these  tril)e3  fror^^ 
each  other,  and  the  commencement  of  civilization-    jH 
Evidence  of  this  in  relation  to  the  Aryans  of  IndL  -^^ 
or  Irauia  there  is  none.     Against  that  statement  ma^5^_ 
be  act  the  opinion  of  another  writer,  who   strongly^'^H 
favours  the  view  that  mother  right  was  a  primitiv^^^ 
institution  with  mauy  ancient  peoples.      M.   Giraud 
Teuloii  affirms'*   that  the  Aryas  before  quitting  the 
cradle  of  their  race  possessed  in  germ  the  spirit  of  thC; 
same  institutions  which   they  afterwards   developed—-   '^ 
Elsewhere,"*  he  says,  "  Dans  Bactriaua,  dcja  la  *  gens ' 
s  annonce  sous  le  principe  du  pere  de  famille,  et  les^^^ 
plus  anciennag  legends  des  Aryas  refletent  elles-m^meft^^ 
le  souvenir  dun  progr^s  accompli.     Ellcs  reprd.sentent 
I'enfant  comme  '  tombe  '  du  seiu  maternal  et  'relevd  * 
par  Ic  pere  qui  court  avec  lui  autour  de  la  flamme  du  -^^ 
foyer,  ce  premier  autel  domestique,  le  purifiant  ainsi-^H 
du  p^ch<5  de  sa  naissance.  .  .  .  Partout  oh  les  Ar}*a3-^^ 
se  sont  ^tablis,  ils  ont  introduit  avec  eux  la  famiJle 


1  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  63. 
^  "  La  MtVo,"  p.  7. 
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gouvernie  par  le  pere  :  famille  chaste,  dans  laquelle  la 
femme,  ni  csclave,  ni  souveraine,  mais  campagne 
resp^ctee  du  maitre,  relevait,  comme  ha  eufauts,  du 
chef  commun.  Quand  aur  Cjuelquea  points,  et  ex- 
ceptioiinellemcDt,  comme  en  Lycie,  ils  out  transigd 
avec  los  peuples  vaincus,  ils  ont  transforme  la  Boci6t6 
ancienne  :  continuant  les  honueurs  h,  la  mere,  ils  ont 
detron^,  humilie,  la  deesse  Hetaire." 

On  the  other  band  it  is  affirmed  by  Dr  M'Lcnnan,' 
as  confirming  his  opinion  that  kinship  through  the 
mother  existed  among  the  Homeric  Greeks,  that 
"where  the  ruder  forms  of  the  family  system  prevail, 
the  position  of  woman  is  necessarily  very  high,"  and 
he  declares '  that  after  the  time  of  Homer  the  degra- 
dation of  women  was  "  consentaneously  with  the 
appearance  and  growth  of  the  principle  of  agnation," 
This  opinion  certainly  docs  not  agree  with  what  took 
place  among  the  Iranians.  The  primitive  Zoroaster. 
"  organisatem'  du  peuple  Iranien,  moralisateur  ex- 
cellent, rdformateur  pratique,  sachant  son  but  et  le 
voulaut,"  declared  that  woman  was  entitled  to  be 
on  an  ei|uality  with  man  when  she  was  worthy  of 
such  a  position."  The  presumption  is  that  pre- 
viously, although  the  wife  may  have  been  the  head 
of  the  household,  she  did  not  occupy  so  high  a 
social  position  as  she  afterwards  attained  to.  The 
change  is  just  the  opposite  to  that  supposed  by  Dr 
f  M'Lennau  to  have  taken  place  among  the  Greeks, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  associated  with  a  system 
of  imdc  kinship.  This  may  l)c  positively  inferred 
from  the  curious  graduated  scale  invented  by  Zoro- 
aster  to   express   the   ratio   of   obligation   subsisting 

k»  "  Studies,"  p.  265.  2  p^d.,  p.  268. 

•  Fontane,  "  Lea  Iraniens,"  p.  229. 
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between  certain  classea  of  individuals,^  In  this  scale 
woman  is  only  once  mentioned,  and  that  as  the  wife, 
in  which  character  she  owes  only  sixty  degrees  of  duty 
to  her  husband,  while  brothers  owe  one  hundred 
degrees,  and  a  father  and  son  one  thousand  degrees 
to  each  other.  M.  Fontane  well  says  that  in  relation 
to  the  family  this  gradation  is  remarkable.  The 
"  assistance  and  friendship "  required  to  be  shown 
between  father  and  son  is  consistent  only  with  the 
principle  i>f  male  kinship  occupying  a  fundamental 
position  sut'h  a.')  it  occupies  in  the  code  of  Menu,  and 
this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  entire  absence  of 
ai4y  reference  to  the  relation  between  mother  and 
child,  althougli  the  fiunily  is  said  to  comprise  fatlier, 
mother,  and  children.  As  M.  Fontane  remarks  else- 
where,"  '*  it  is  throusjh  the  male  the  Arvan  tradition 
is  transmitted  and  perpetuated." 

It  must  l^  concluded,  from  what  has  been  said 
aK»vo.  that  primitively  among  the  peoples  belonging 
to  the  widespread  Aryan  or  Indo-European  stock, 
while  rxJationship  was  acknowledged  through  both 
jvaivntJN  do^vnt  w;is  traced  prvferaWy  in  the  male 
Huo»  This  ixmclusiou  may  be  tested  by  reference  to 
the  custixm  of  a  pt\>ple  supp<>5^i  by  Dr  M'Lennan  *  to 
haw  ai\  affinity  with  the  Greeks^.  He  siees  a  ndic  of 
the  Lycwn  custv>«i  of  female  kinship  in  the  fact  m«i- 
liixihxl  by  Heivvlv^tus*  in  relaiiv«  w>  the  Egyptians, 
that  '*  no  i^evvtssity  binds  5v>ejs  to  help  their  parous 
when  ihi'y  dv>  not  chvvee:  whervae^  daoghnets  are 
oMi^xl  to  \lo  ?v.\  CTvn  if  agaiiass  tJ^^ir  choaee>'"  There 
is  ^xvi  ^hukI  K>r  l?*elkviji^  thai  ti&e£>t  was  aa  Egyp- 
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tian  element  among  the  Greeks,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising,  therefore,  if  some  of  the  Grecian  customs 
resemble  those  of  the  Eg}'ptian3.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, Herodotus  mentions  the  fact  as  to  the  support  of 
parents,  among  other  peculiarities,  as  evidence  that 
the  Egyptians  "have  adopted  customs  and  usages  in 
almost  every  respect  different  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind." Moreover,  that  fiict  cannot  bear  the  interpre- 
tation put  upon  it  by  Dr  M*Lennan,  or,  at  all  events, 
it  does  not  prove  that  the  system  of  female  kinship 
was  established  among  tliem.  This  is  evident  from 
what  is  known  of  marriage  and  family  life  among  that 
people.  It  is  true  that  Egyptian  women  occupied  a 
high  position,  as  not  only  eould  they  occupy  the 
throne  or  itelong  to  the  priesthood,  but  they  were  on 
an  equality  with  their  husbands  in  the  household,  of 
which  they  were  mlsti-esses.  Moreover,  children  took 
their  names  from  their  mothers  rather  than  from  their 
fathers.  Nevertheless,  the  father  \\i\s  considered  as 
the  real  parent  of  his  child,  the  mother  being  regarded 
merely  as  furnishing  it  with  nourishment  and  a  dwell- 
ing-place. For  this  reason  all  children  were  treated 
as  It'tritimate,  even  though  liorn  of  a  slave  mother. 
M.  Mi?uard,  who  mentions  these  facts,  says,*  moreover, 
"  The  Egyptians,  as  the  Chinese,  with  whom  they  have 
so  many  points  of  agreement,  regard  filial  love  as  the 
first  of  all  the  virtues,  and,  by  a  singular  asHoeiatiou  of 
idea^,  they  consider  it  as  an  essential  part  of  the  wor- 
ship which  they  rendered  to  the  king,'*  as  shown  by 
reference  to  a  book  on  morality  written  as  early  as  the 
fifth  dynasty. 

»  "  La  Vic  Priv(5e  .les  iVnciens"  (1881),  T.  i.  p.  L  M.  Menard 
says  the  idea  that  tho  fatlier  is  the  creator  of  the  t;hilJ,  the  mother 
licijig  merely  its  nourisher,  was  commou  to  all  antiquity  (p.  63). 
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In  Egypt,   as  in  Greece,   ideas  in  relation  to  iheJ 
family  were  considerably  modified,  but  man  was  al-j 
ways  regarded  as  its  bead,  and  the  son  succeeded  toj 
the  authority  and  property  of  his  father  by  the  rule  of 
descent  in  the  male  line.     M.  Menard  remai-ks'iba 
"  the  two  formative  principles  of  the  ancient  family^ 
including  that  of  the  Greeks,  are,  1st,  the  worship  of 
ancestors,    a   woi-ship   which   addresses   itself  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  masculine  sex,  but  not  to  those  of  tliO 
female  sex,  who  are  not  considered  as  clothed  with  the 
divine  character ;  and,  2ndly,  the  absolute  subordi 
tion  of  tlie  woman  to  the  man,  a  subordination  which" 
is  the  more  and  more  pronounced  the  farther  back  w^ 
go  into  antiquity."     He  says  further,"  that  the 
"  has  no  personal  right ;  she  is  honoured  if  fruitfal, 
but  if  she  is  sterOe  she  is  repudiated  or  driven  awayj 
If  she  has  children,  they  belong  to  the  father, 
"  increase  his  wealth,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lam^ 
which  his  sheep  give  birth  to."     Tliat  is  consist 
with  the  recognition  of  woman's  position  as  mistress  i 
the  household  ;  but  where  she  is  the  heiid  of  the  familj 
and  kinship  is  traced  through  her,  we  must  look  for 
traces  of  a  foreign  element,  such  as  appears  to  hal^f 
been  influential  in  various  countries  of  Western  Asii^ 
and  not  for  a  primitive  institution  native  to  the  race. 
This  view  is  o|tposod  to  that  which  ascribes  the  sub- 
ordinate position  or  the  degradation  of  woman,  among 
the  Greeks  at  least,  to  the  appearance  and  growth  <H 
the  principle  of  agnation.  ^ 

In  criticising  8ir  Henry  Maine's  theory  of  U^ 
Patriarchal  Family  as  based  on  the  patria  potest^M 
and  agnation,  Dr  M'Lennan  says,'   "  Given  a  body^ 

'  "  La  Vie  PriviJe  d€8  Andeus,"  T.  i.  p.  63, 

2  Ihid.,  p.  49. 

3  "  The  Patriarchul  Theory,"  p.  199. 
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of  people  acknowledging  kinship  through  males,  and 
cknowledgiug   relationship   to   one    another,    among 
fhom  no  relationship  was  acknowledged  outside  the 
Ijody  (clan  or  gens),  and  who  did  not  marry  within  it 
_--whose  marriage  custom,  that  is,  was  exogamy — then 
lere  appears  to  be  the  strongest  likelihood  that  their 
^stem  of  relationship  would  in  time   exhibit   every 
feature  of  agnation."     He  iisserts,  however,  that  agna- 
tion has  always  been  imconimon,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Maine  has  never  been  able  to  find  it  anywhere  except 
ill  Rome/  and   lie  suggests  that,  when  it  did  exist, 
it  arose  among  a  people  having  inheritance  to  children 
in  the  families  of  their  mothers,   giving  a  rule  the 
counterpart  of  agnation,  by  virtue  of  a  change  "  suffi- 
cient to  make  chiltlren   of  the  gentile  connection  of 
their  father.'"''     8ueh  a  change,  however,  would  not 
be  necessary  if  agnation  was  produced  among  peoples 
having  a  system  of  kinship  through  males,  and  this 
Dr  M'Leunan  admits  may  have  been  the  case  under 
proper   influences,    although    he   believes   that    male 
kinship  in  general    has  originated  in    "  relationships 
through  female  descents/'^ 

This  question  has  already  been  considered,  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  although  there  has  been 
a  change  from  female  kinship  to  male  kinsliip  among 
some  peoples,  there  is  no  trace  of  the  former  having 
ever  existed  among  the  polyandrous  and  mommdrous 
or  monogamous  races  of  Asia  and  Europe,  who  have 
the  system  of  male  kinship  fully  developed.  The  fact 
that  traces  of  polyandry,  combined  with  descent  in  the 
male  line,  have  been  found  among  peoples  belonging 
to  the  Aryan  stock,  such  as  the  ancient  Britons  and 


'  "The  Patriarchal  Theory,"  p.  214. 
'  Ihid.y  p.  210. 
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the  Spartans,  render  it  possible  that  the  system  of  malt: 
kinship  has  been  derived  not  only  by  the  Mongolians, 
but  by  the  Aryans  also,  from  a  polyandrous  source, 
although  there  is  no  reason  why  relationship  through 
both  father  and  mother  should  not  have  been  fully 
recognised  by  them.  The  question  of  kinsliip  depends, 
not  on  the  phase  of"  marriage,  but  on  the  family  group 
who  are  regarded  as  having  a  claim  to  tlie  children 
of  the  marriage.  This  again  does  not  depend  merely 
on  the  fact  of  a  Wdmaii  continuing  to  reside  after 
marriage  with  her  own  kin,  under  which  condition 
female  kinship  probably  originated,  or  going  to  reside 
among  lier  hu.sband  s  kin,  as  is  generally  the  case  iivitb 
male  kinship.  The  latter  practice  would  not  done, 
however,  give  a  right  to  the  woman's  offspring.  Ib^ 
connection  with  the  forms  of  marriage  among  the  early 
Arabs,  wc  have  seen  that  the  capture  of  a  woman  from 
a  hostile  tribe,  or  the  purchase  of  a  woman  from  her 
friends,  vested  a  right  in  the  kindred  of  the  captor 
or  husband  to  the  children  born  of  the  woman.  Pro- 
bably the  same  effect  was  due  to  like  causes  among 
other  races,  and  we  shall  be  prepjired  to  find,  therefore, 
that  the  right  of  the  father  s  kin  to  the  childreii  <n| 
his  marriage,  which  gave  rise  to  male  kinship,  is 
usually  associated  either  with  "  capture  "  or  with  wife- 
purchase,  which  we  shall  see  exists  among  most  peoples 
having  ceremonial  capture  in  marriage.  f 

It  by  no  meixus  follows  that  with  kinship  through 
the  male  line,  there  is  no  relationship  through  females. 
This  opinion  would  be  as  incorrect  as  that  expressed 
by  Dr  M'Lennau  when  he  states*  tliat,  among  the 
American  aborigioes,  "  relationship  being  counted  only 
through  women,  a  son  was  not  even  a  relative  of  hJB 
>  »' Patriarchttl  Theory,"  p.  101. 
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father."  As  a  fact,  where  kinship  is  established  in 
either  the  male  or  the  female  line,  rekttionshij}  is 
fiilly  recognised  iu  both  lines.  Hence  a  system  of 
kinship  through  males  may  have  been  established 
without  reference  to  a  preceding  system  of  kin- 
ship through  females,  and  either  system  may  come 
to  be  established,  under  differing  social  conditions, 
among  peoples  recognising  rckitiouship  through  both 
parents.  It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages 
that  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  fully  recognise  the 
double  relationship,  and  Dr  M'Lennan  indirectly 
coufiiTiis  this  view.  He  refers,'  when  speaking  of  the 
transition  from  one  system  of  kinship  to  the  other,  to 
cases  "in  which,  for  a  time,  the  gentile  connection 
of  children  was  not  taken  regularly  from  either  father 
or  mother,  but  sometimes  from  one  and  sometimes 
firom  the  other— it  being  settled  in  some  cases  by  the 
rehitives  before  marriage,  iu  othci-s  by  the  parents 
when  the  birth  of  the  child  was  at  hand,  which  clan 
a  child  belonged  to."  Dr  M'Lenuau  ti-aces  these  as 
cases  of  transition  from  kinship  through  the  mother 
only  towards  kinship  and  gentile  connection  being 
taken  from  the  father.  But  it  is  much  more  probaljtle 
that  the  "  sense  of  rolationahip  on  the  side  of  both 
father  and  mother,"  which  he  supposes  to  "  subsist 
and  develope "  (though  carrying  no  gentile  etiects) 
with  the  father's  kinship,  Wtis  the  beginning  of  the 
development.  Whether  in  the  final  result  kinship 
would  be  traced  preferal>ly  in  the  male  or  the  f^-male 
lines  would  depend  on  circumstances.  Curiously 
enough  the  peoples  of  the  widespread  Oceanic  stock 
show  both  these  systems  in  operation,  the  Poly- 
nesiana  generally  having  kinship  in  the  male  line, 
»  "  Patriarchal  Theory,"  p.  239. 
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and  the  Meknesiaus  generally  preferring  the  female 
line,  wliile  all  fully  recognise  the  fact  of  relationship 
through  both  parents. 

The  existence  of  a  connection  between  wife-purchase 
and  male  kinship  has  already  been  incidentxdly  referred 
to,  and  a  few  facts  bearing  on  this  point  may  now  ^ 
mentioned.     For  example,   the  Turanian  peoples,   ^^' 
eluding  the  polyandroua  Tiljetans,  have  a  develop^ 
system  of  male  kinship,  and   with  them  marriage    ^ 
in  pursuance  of  a  contract  of  sale.     Thus,  in  Mongo^^ 
the  marriage  presents  given  by  a  man's  parents  to  t^^e 
fiimily  of  his  bride  are  really  a  price,  as  is  shown     ^Ti 
the  language  used  in  relation  to  the  marriage.     1\m^^i 
say,  "  I  have  bought  for  my  son  the  daughter  of 
and-so,"  or  "  We  have  sold  our  daughter  to  such-au^*^' 
such  a  family."     M.  Hue  adds/  **  When  it  is  settl     -^ 
how  many  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pieces  of  linen,  poun^-^T^ 
of  butter,  what   quantity  of  brandy  and  wheat  flo"^  "^^ 
shall  be  given  to  the  family  of  the  bride,  the  contra— -^^ 
hi  at    length   drawn    up   before   witnesses,    and   tB 
daughter    becomes   the   property   of   the    purchaser 
The  Chinese  practice  is  much  the  same,  although  moi 
ceremonious.      Valuable   presents   of  money   besid^^^^ 
other  things  are  always  made  to  the  family  of  th-^*^ 
bride   by   the   bridegroom's   parents.*     That    this   i-'^jh 
in    effect    wife-purchase,   appears    in   the   statemen*;'''^^ 

of  Mr  Doolittle^  that  very  poor  families  are  some 

times  unable  to  be  at  the  expense  of  buying  a  wif^'B 
for  a   son,  and   of  marrying   her  according   to   the 
established  customs.     Occasionally  they  purchase  the 
wife   of  a  liinnif  man   who   wishes  for  some  reason 

^  "Tmvela  in  Tartary,"  &c.,  Eng.  trans.,  2nd  ed.,  voL  L  p.  185. 
Doolittle,  "  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,"  p.  6h 
Ibid.,  p.  76. 
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to  part  with  licr.  The  price  paid  for  such  a  wife  is 
much  less  than  for  a  girl  or  a  female  slave. 

Wife-purchase  is  the  general  rule  with  the  hill  tribes 
of  India/  and  with  very  few  exceptions  they  trace 
descent  through  malea  Many  of  the  Assam  trihea 
practise  polyandry,  and  of  the  Meeris  it  is  said  *  all  the 
girls  have  their  price,  "  the  largest  price  for  the  best 
looking  girl  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  pigs,  and, 
if  one  man  cannot  give  so  many,  ho  has  no  objection 
to  take  partners  to  make  up  the  number,"  Of  the 
Kookies  we  learn '  that  they  obtain  a  wife  either  by 
pm'chase  or  "  in  the  old  Jewish  fashion,  by  serving  for 
her  in  bondage  for  a  term  of  years."  Wife-purchase 
is  customary  also  among  the  polygynons  tribes  of  the 
African  enntineut,  who  have  in  most  cases  the  practice 
of  male  kinship.  Thus,  a  Kafir,  who  usually  has  as 
many  wives  as  he  can  maintain,  always  buys  them, 
and  the  girls  pride  themselves  on  the  high  price  they 
fetch.  They  are  valued  in  cattle ;  and  as  each  wife 
costs  so  many  head  of  cattle,  so  daughters  "  wdl  sell 
for  so  many — ten,  twenty,  or  fifty — according  to  their 
rank,  ability,  or  beauty."  * 

Mr  Morgan  has  the  remark  °  that  after  the  Syndy- 
asmiau  or  pairing  family  began  to  appear,  and  pun- 
aluan  groups  to  disappear,  "  wives  came  to  be  sought 
by  purchase  and  by  capture."  He  states  elsewhere/ 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  tribes,  that  *'  prior  to  the 
mai'riage,  presents  to  the  gentile  relatives  of  the  bride. 


1  See  Lewiu'fi  "  Wild  Tribes  of  India,"  pasgim^ 

2  Ilnil,  p.  154.  3  Ibid.,  p.  186. 
<  Grout,  "Zulu  Land,"  vol.  i.  pp.  5,  116.     See  also  "The  Kafirs 
Natal  and  the  Zulu  Country,"  by  the  Rev.  Job.  Shooter  (1857), 

p.  50. 

6  ♦'  Ancient  Society,"  p.  435.  »  Ibid,  464, 
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nearest  in  degree,  became  a  feature  in  these  matn- 
moiiial  trausactioua."     They  did  not  constitute,  how- 
ever, a  true  wife-purchase.   They  are  rather,  as  appears 
from  Lafitau's  work,*  a  sort  of  purchase  of  the  aUiancc 
of  the  wife's  cabin.     After  marriage  a  man  usually 
went  to  reside  among  his  wife's  relations,  and  presents 
"Were  exchanged  between  the  two  cabins  of  the  intended 
spouses,  their  acceptance  being  equivalent  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  marriage  contract  between  the   parties,' 
Mr  Jlorgan's  opinion  as  to  the  late  appearance  of  wife- 
purchase  is  not  consistent  with  the  fact  that  it  is  found 
among  peoples  having  the  practice  of  polyaudiy,  nor, 
it  may  be,  with  the  fact  that  among  the  Polynesians 
the  suitor  made  presents  to  the  parents  of  the  woman^ 
whom  he  wished  to  marry,  in  order  to  gain  their  con-fl 
sent.'     Where,  however,  the  rank  of  the  wife's  family 
was  inferior  to  that  of  the  husband's,  the  latter  received^ 
a  dowiy  with  his  wife,  and  jjrobably  the  present  to" 
the  family  of  the  latter  was  not  intended  so  much  for 
purchase  as  for  obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  wife'i 
parents.     The  Rev.  Richard  Taylor  states  *  that  it  is 
common  custom  for  a  bridegroom    to  live  with  his 
wife's  family.    More  usually,  however,  the  wife  resided 
among  her  husband's  relations,  in  which  case  her  chil 
dreu  were  lost  to  her  father's  family.     Where,  in  ac* 
cordance  with  custom,  a  man  took  away  his  bride  bj 
force,  and  her  relatives  came  down  upon  him  for  the 
abduction,  "  after  much  speaking  and  apparent  ange 
it  ended  with  his  making  a  handsome  present  of  fine' 
mats,  &c.,  and  giving  an  abundant  feast"  ^ 

This  is  important  in  relation  to  the  question  of  tbetfl 

^  Op,  eii.,  T.  i.  568.  a  Ibid.,  l  565. 

*  Ellis,  "  Polynesian  Researclies,"  L  269. 

*  "Te  Ita  a  Maui,"  2nd  ed.,  p.  337. 
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^tentioE  of  "  marriage  by  capture,"  as  we  shall  see  in 
^o.G  next  chapter.  The  presents  in  that  case  evidently 
Represent  the  price  given  for  t]ic  offupririg  which  tlic 
^oman  may  have,  an  opinion  which  is  confirmed  by 
iXiference  to  the  marriage  customs  of  an  African  people. 
■Mr  John  Kizell,  in  his  correspoudcucc  with  Gov. 
Columbine,  respecting  his  negotiations  with  the  chiefs 
in  the  River  Sherbro,  says,^  "  The  young  women  are 
Dot  allowed  to  have  whom  they  like  for  a  husl)and,  the 
choice  rests  with  the  parents  ;  if  a  man  wishes  to  marry 
the  daughter,  lie  must  bring  to  the  value  of  twenty 
or  tliirty  bfirs  to  the  father  and  mother ;  if  they  like 
the  man,  and  the  brothers  like  him,  then  they  will  call 
all  their  family  together,  and  tell  them  '  we  have  a  man 
in  the  house  who  wishes  to  have  our  daughter,  it  is 
that  whicii  makes  us  call  the  family  together,  that  they 
may  know  it'  Then  the  friends  enquire  what  he  has 
brought  with  him  ;  the  man  telLs  them ;  they  then  tell 
him  to  go  and  bring  a  quantity  of  palm  wine ;  and 
then  give  him  his  wife.  In  this  case  all  the  children 
he  has  by  her  are  his,  but  if  he  gives  nothing  for  his 
wife,  then  the  children  will  all  be  taken  from  him,  and 
will  belong  to  the  mother's  family,  he  not  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  them." 

This  case,  which  is  illustrative  of  the  marriage  cus- 
toms in  the  greater  part  of  the  African  continent,  is 
very  important,  as  it  shows  conclusively  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  price  for  the  wife  hjia  relation  to  the  owner- 
ship of  her  children,  or  in  other  words,  that  there  is 
an  intimate  connection  between  wife-purchase  and 
kinship  in  the  male  line.  It  proves,  moreover,  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  purchase,  children  may  be  regarded 

^  "  Sixth  Report  of  t]ie  Directona  of  the  African  Inatitntioii  " 
<1S12),  p.  12S. 
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generally  as  l»elono;iug  to  the  wife's  family,  and  such  is 
the  usual  custom  among  all  peoples  but  those  belonging 
to  the  Aryau  stock,  who  appear  to  have  recognised 
kiuship   through    the   father   from   the  earliest  date. 
That  agrees    with   the   practice   of  the   Arabs,  with 
whom,  as  already  mentioned/  the  contmct  of  marriage 
was  a  purchase  by  the  husband  of  a  right  to  have 
children  by  his  wife,   and   "  to  have  these  childreu 
belonging  to  his  own  kin."     So  long  as  this  right  is 
recognised,  the  question  of  paternity  may  possibly  bt> 
considered  a  secondaiy  matter,  especially  if  the  right 
to  the  child  belonged  not  so  much  to  the  husband  of 
the  woman  as  to  his  kindred  a.s  a  whole.'     This  applies" 
particularly  to  the  early  Arabs,  among  whom  "  father- 
hood does  not  necessarily  imply  procreation,  and  the 
family  of  which  the  father  is  the  head  is  held  together, 
not  by  the  principle  of  physicid  paternity,  but  by  the 
rule  that  the  husband  is  father  of  all  the  children  born^ 
on  his  bed."'     The  rule  is  equally  operative  among  all| 
peoples  at  an  early  stage  of  culture  who  have  the 
system  of  male  kinship,  and  it  partly  accounts  for  the 
readiness  with  which  such  peoples  make  a  temporal]^ 
exchange  of  wives,  or  offer  their  wives  for  the  use 
guests  or  strangers.      The  idea  of  sexual  hospitaU 
is,  however,   an  important  element,   and  one   whii 
naturally  presents  itself  to  the  savage  mind.     We  can 
well  uuderetaud,  therefore,  that  although  fatherhood 
does  not  necessarily  imply  procreation,  yet  that  it  may 
be  fully  recognised  while  very  loose  ideas  are  enter- 
tiiined  on  the  subject  of  sexual  propriety. 

Prof.   Smith  affirms,*  indeed,   that  the  rule  which 
"makes  a  son  of  the  blood  of  his  father  cannot  be 


I 


1  Supra,  p.  350. 
»  Ibkl,  p.  119. 


*  Prof.  Smith,  op.  cit,  p. 

*  Op.  eit,  p.  147. 
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primitive,"  because  individual  fatherhood  is  a  com- 
I'anttively  modem  notion,  and  Ijeuause  "  men  wore 
reckoned  to  the  stock  of  their  mothers  lords  l)efore 
they  were  one  man's  children,"  a  conclusion  which 
Cannot  be  arrived  at  until  it  is  settled  that  the  mother  a 
husbands  are  themselves  of  one  blood.  The  "  concep- 
tion of  a  group  of  men  conveying  their  common  blood 
to  a  child,"  can,  however,  have  been  led  to  only  by 
**  the  desire  to  take  the  child  away  from  the  mother's 
stock."  This  reasoning,  which  leads  Prof.  Smith  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  we  need  an  older  system  of  kin- 
ship through  the  mother  alone  to  supply  the  conditions 
for  the  rise  of  male  kinship  through  ba'al  polyandry/' 
may  be  perfectly  just  w'hen  applied  to  social  pheno- 
mena, such  as  are  observable  among  the  early  Arabs, 
without  being  univei-sally  true.  By  haal  polyandry 
is  meant  polyandry  in  which  all  the  husbands  are  of 
one  Mood,  as  distinguished  from  Tibetan  polyandry, 
in  which  they  are  all  brothers.'  The  only  difference 
is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  husbands  arc  own,  and  in 
the  other,  collateral  or  tribal  brothers ;  and  it  has 
already  been  shown  that  there  is  no  trace  of  female 
kinship  having  ever  existed  among  the  peoples  having 
Tibetan  polyandry  ;  and  there  ls  no  absolute  reason 
therefore  why  it  should  have  existed  among  peoples 
having  the  analogous  system  to  which  Prof.  Smith 
sres  the  name  of  ba'al  polyandry.  Tlie  utmost  that 
can  be  said  is  that  where  female  kinship  prevailed,  the 
idea  of  a  group  of  men  conveying  their  common  blood 
to  a  child  can  have  originated  only  in  the  desire  to 
take  the  cliild  away  from  the  mother's  stock.  Even 
this  must  not  be  taken  too  absolutely ;  as  in  niariiage 
by  capture,  which  is  associated  with  the  rule  of  male 

*  Op.  CI/.,  p.  125. 
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deaceut,  and  which  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Smith  to  hav 
preceded  marriage  by  contract  among  the  Arabs,' 
object  would  be  to  take  the  woman  herself,  and  there 
fore  her  oftspring  from  her  kindred.  In  the  ma 
contract  a  man  acquired  the  right  to  have  childreu 
his  wife,  which  children  should  belong  to  his  kin,  bi 
ho  did  not  purchase  any  property  in  the  woman  hersel 
It  was  different  with  women  captm-ed  in  warfare,  who 
were  often  sold  in  the  slave  market,  or  were  ransomed 
by  their  p(?opk!  for  money,  though  when  a  woman 
became  pregnant  by  her  captor,  it  was  not  thought 
proper  in  the  time  of  the  pro])het  that  she  .should  k 
either  sold  in  the  market  or  ransomed.'  ^d 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Smith,  that  people  reckoir^ 
themselves  of  one  blood  for  some  other  reason  than 
that  of  parentage,  from  which  he  infers  that,  so  far  as 
Arabia  was  concerned,  kinship  through  the  mother  waa^ 
the  universal    nde.      He   iustiinces "  tlie    suckling 
"  fosterage,"  which  was  regarded  an  constituting  a  rea 
unity  of  ilesh  and  blood  between  the  foster-mother  and 
foster-child,  or  between  foster-brothers.      This  milk- 
kinship,  which,  however,  Prof.   Smith  supposes  to  be 
evidence  in  favour  of  all  kinship  having  been  originally 
through  women,  was  equally  with  blood  relationslup 
a  bai'  to  marriage,  according  to  llohammed's  laws  of 
forbidden   degrees.      Again,   the    Arabs  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  bond  creiited  between  men 
by  eating  together,  as  though  a  connection  was  thought 
to  exist  *'  between  common  nourishment  and  common 
life."     The  Arabs  had  a  maxim,  "  thy  ti'ue  sou  i'  h^ 
who  drinks  thy  morning  draught,"  which,  says  Pro^J 
Smith,  "  acquires  the  same  significance  in  constituting 
kinship  as  mother's  milk  had  formerly  done,  after 

^  Q?J.  cif.,  pp.  72,  80.  2  Ibul,  p.  73.  =>  Ibid.,  p, 
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weight  formerly  given  to  the  l>ouJ  of  motherhood  ia 
transferred  to  fatherhood."  This  reasoning  may  be 
accepted  so  far  as  concerns  the  Arabs,  as  the  fact  of 
kinship  through  the  mother  alone  having  been  originally 
the  rule  among  them  e.'an  apparently  be  established 
from  other  data,  it  would  be  difiBcult,  however,  to 
establish  the  universal  truth  of  the  statement^  that 
"  procreation  and  nurture  together  make  fatherhood, 
but  the  first  is  too  weak  without  the  second,"  in  the 
face  of  the  belief  entertained  by  so  many  peoples  that 
the  mother  is  only  the  nourisher  of  tlie  child  which  has 
been  confided  to  her  by  the  father.  It  is  true  that 
some  races  who  hold  this  opinion  have  the  system  of 
female  kinship,  while  others  prefer  maJe  kinship,  but 
the  real  question  is  not  whether  the  father  or  the 
mother  is  the  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
child,  but  whether,  according  to  established  rule,  the 
child  belongs  to  the  kin  of  the  father  or  to  that  of  the 
mother. 

Much  the  same  must  be  said  in  relation  to  a  rite  or 
ceremony  which  is  supposed  by  Prof,  Smith  *  to  have 
been  used  by  the  heathen  Arabs  to  denote  that  children 
renounce  their  original  mother-kinship  and  are  re- 
ceived into  their  father's  family  group.  In  that  rite, 
which  was  practised  on  in  fonts  in  connection  with  a 
sacrifice  called  'actca,  the  child's  head  was  shaved  and 
daubed  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  sheep.  When 
no  ^actca  was  ofiered,  the  child  was  named  and  its 
gums  rubbed  with  masticated  dates  on  the  morning 
after  birth.  Prof.  Smith  thinks  that  "  in  general  the 
sacrifice,  the  naming,  and  the  symbolical  application 
of  the  most  important  article  of  food  to  the  child's 
mouth,  all  fell  together,  and  marked  his  reception  into 
^     »  Op.  «■/.,  p.  151.  *  Ibid.,  p.  152  d  eeq. 
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partoership  in   the  sacru  and   means  of  life  of  h»| 
father's  group."     The  rito  of  actca  was  not  performedl 
on  girls,  as  though  to  prove  that  daught^era  were  not* 
made  of  their  father  s  kin,  an  inference  which  is  thought) 
to   be  supported   by   the   exclusion  of  women  froa] 
inheritance  and  the  connection  made  between  this  and.| 
the  practice  of  female  infanticide.     There  is  nothuig, 
however,  in  the  offerintr  of  the  hair  of  the  child  to  the 
deity,  or  in  the  slieddiug  of  the  blood  to  ensure  ba 
protection  for  the  child  whose  head  was  daubed  with 
it,  to  sliow  that  the  siicrifiee  had  any  relation  to  tbu 
mothers  kin.     This  presumption  is  founded  entirely  on 
the  fact  that  the  \erh'accit,  "to sever,"  "is  not  theoue    , 
that  would  naturally  be  used  either  of  shaving  hair  o^fl 
cutting:  the  throat  of  a  victim,  while  it  is  the  verb    il 

which   is  used  of  dissolving   the   bond    of  kindred, 

•  •  •       u 

either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  ul-i^ahini,  the 

"  womb,"  which  is  the  most  general  Arabic  word  for 
kiu-ship.'  Tills  may  prove  that  so  far  as  the  Arabs  are 
concerned  the  sacrificiiil  rite  was  intended  to  represeni 
the  severing  of  any  tie  which  might  be  thought  to 
subsist  between  the  child  and  its  mother's  kin,  although 
the  intention  may  not  have  gone  so  far  as  this.  The 
idea  may  have  been  that  until  the  protection  of  the 
father's  god  was  secured,  the  mother  as  its  nourisher, 
and  through  her  her  kin,  may  have  some  claim  on  it. 
seeing  that  on  marriage  a  woman  was  not  adopted  intfl 
her  husband's  stock.*  This  is  very  different  from  " 
ciange  in  the  line  of  descent,  which  must  be  proved 
from  otlier  dat^a  before  the  *<idkxi  sacrifice  can  be  re- 
ferred to  in  support  of  it  S 

This  view  is  contiiiued  by  reference  to  the  use  V^ 
other  people  of  the  ceremony  of  head  shaving.    Tlie_ 

*  Sttitk,  «/Kcil^ff^  150, 154.  «  iM,  p.  101. 
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Santals  of  Orissa  have  a  strong  feeling  of  kinsliip, 
and,  like  nearly  all  other  Indian  tribes,  they  trace 
descent  in  the  male  line.  Dr  Hunter  states  '  that  the 
chief  ceremonies  in  a  Santal's  life,  six  in  number,  all 
bear  upon  that  feeling.  The  fii-st,  which  is  the  ad- 
mission of  the  newly-born  child  into  the  family,  is  a 
secret  rite,  "  one  act  of  which  consists  in  the  father 
placing  his  hand  on  the  infant's  liead  and  repeating 
the  name  of  the  ancestral  deity,"  The  second,  tlie 
admission  of  the  child  into  the  tribe  is  a  more  public 
ceremony,  at  which  the  chiM's  heiid  is  shaved,  and  the 
clansmen  di'iuk  together  to  show  that  they  are  of  one 
fle^h.  According  to  Mr  Gerald  Massey,*  the  former 
custom,  n»  practised  by  various  peoples,  is  symbolical 
of  the  birth  and  adoption  of  the  child  into  the  com- 
munity ;  but  it  is  more.  The  hair  was,  as  pnintcd  out 
by  Professor  Smith,'  an  offering  to  the  Deity,  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  referred  to  by  Mr 
Herbert  Spencer*  of  sacrifice  of  the  hair  as  an  act  ot 
worship.  The  liead  shaving  was  tlu-refore  not  merely 
a  sign  of  the  admission  of  the  child  into  the  group  or 
tribe  of  the  ffither,  but  it  was  a  phtcing  of  the  child 
under  the  protctrtion  of  the  family  deity,  without 
which  the  former  would  be  useless.  Where  a  woman 
is  on  marriage  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  husband, 
she  has  to  give  up  tlie  father's  clan  and  gods,  and  the 
acquisition  of  her  husband's  gods  is  an  essential  feature 
of  the  mnxriage.  Professor  Hearn  remarks '  that  the 
marriage  ceremony  among  the  Aryans  consisted  of 
^fehree  essential  parts — first,  "  the  abandonment  of,  or 

'  "Imp.  Gnz.  of  Indiii,"  vol.  iv.  \k  177. 

12  "The  Natural  Genesis,"  vol.  i.  p.  111. 
•  Op.  eit.,  p.  153.         *  "Ceremoiiiul  lustitutiona  "  (1879),  p.  64. 
Op.  cU.,  p.  87. 
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at  least  the  agreeroent  to  abandon,  hk  authoiiti'  hf 
the  HooEc  Fatlier  of  the  bride.  The  second  wa&  the 
formal  deliv^ery  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom.  Tha 
third  was  th*;  presentation  of  the  bride  to  the  House 
Spirits  in  her  new  home,  for  which  purpose,  on  hex 
entrance  into  the  house,  "  she  was  presented  with  the 
holy  fire  and  the  lustral  water,  and  she  partook,  along 
with  the  husband,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  of  the 
symbolic  meal.'*  By  this  ceremony  the  vdh  gave  up 
her  Other's  house  and  ceased  to  worship  his  gods,  and 
she  was  admitted  to  a  new  houBehold  and  to  the 
worship  of  its  gods. 

Before  Ininging  this  chapter  to  a  closej^  it  is  desir^ 
able  to  refer  to  the  claasiflcatory  system  of  relation- 
ships associated  with  kinship  through  males.  It  w^ill 
not  be  necessary  to  say  much  on  this  subject,  as  it  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Turanian  system 
differs  from  the  American  or  Ganowanian  system  only 
so  far  as  is  required  by  the  change  of  the  line  of  de- 
scent, a  change  which,  as  Mr  Fison  observes,'  doea  not 
affect  personal  relationship.  To  show  this  more  closely, 
I  here  supply  two  Tables,  C  and  D,  giving  the  male 
and  the  female  stems  under  the  Tui^nian  system,  for 
comparison  with  the  Australian  form  of  the  Gano- 
wanian system  shown  in  Tables  A  and  B,  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter.' 

A  comparison  of  these  Tables  with  Tables  A  and  B, 
giving  the  relationships  according  to  the  classificatory 
system  where  the  rule  of  female  kinship  prevails,  shows 
that  the  personal  relationships  are  really  the  same 
whether  descent  be  traced  in  the  male  or  in  the  female 
line.     It  will  be  seen  that  the  cousin  relation,  which 

1  Op.  eit.,  p.  26,  note.  «  /Supra,  p.  334. 
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>oijits  out  the  persona  with  whom  ego  can  mterniiurry/ 

in  different  places  under  one  system  than  it  ia  in 

^ae  other,  clue  to  the  fact  that  kinship  is  traced  through 

t.Ue  male  stem  in  the  Turauitin  system,  \vherea.s  it  is 

^I'lxced    through  the    female  stem   in    the   Australian 

^ystem.      The  former,   with   slight  variations,   is   in 

operation  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Asiatic 

Continent,  and  its  distribution  would  almost  seem  to 

^onstitutt?  it  a  race  cliaracter.     The  relation  of  the  two 

I  systems  to  each  other,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
equally  explainable  as  the  result  of  the  disintegration 
of  the  Malayan  system,"  which  recognises  kinship  on 
both  sides,  under  the  iufluence  in  the  one  case  of  the 
rule  of  female  kinship,  and  in  the  other  case  of  the 
rule  of  male  kinship,  is  consistent  moreover  with  their 

(having  had  independent  origins  under  special  sociid. 
conditions.  These  special  conditions  were  the  pre- 
valence of  the  form  of  puualua  based  on  the  sisterhood 
of  the  wives  among  the  peoples  having  the  Gauo- 
wanian  system ;  while  among  those  having  the  Turanian 
system,  the  other  form  of  puualua,  that  which  was 
based,  on  the  brotherhood  of  the  husbands,  was  the 

I  mure  prevalent. 
Dr  Morgan  remarks "  that  when  descent  was  in  the 
female  line  the  gens  possessed  two  chief  chjiracteristics : 
marriage  in  the  gens  was  prohibited,  children  being 
thus  placed  in  a  different  gens  from  their  father ;  and 
property  and  the  office  of  chief  were  hcreditiiry  in  the 
gens,  children  beuig  thus  excluded  from  inheriting  the 
property  or  succeeding  to  the  office  of  their  father. 
With  descent  in  the  male  hue  the  same  characteristica 
belong  to  the  gens,   but  with  very  different  results. 


'  Supra,  p.  386. 

»  "  Ancient  Society,"  p.  346. 


'  See  mtpra^  p.  376. 
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Children  in  the  latter  case  belong  to  the  gena  of  thar 
father,  and  they  inherit  his  property  and  are  capable 
of  succeeding  to  his  office.     This  is  tiie  case  whether 
there  has  been  a  change  from  female  kinship  to  male 
kinship,  or  whether  the  latter  was  independently  de- 
veloped.    The  political  eflFect  attending  the  operation 
of  those  systems  was  important     Where  a  woman 
continued  to  reside  after  marriage  among  her  own  kin, 
her  children  would,  with  female  kinship,  increase  and 
continue  the  kindred  group  or  gens  ;  but  where  she 
went  to  reside  with  the  family  of  her  husband,  her 
children  would  continue  among  their  father's  gens,  but 
thoy  would  form  a   branch   of  that  to  which  their 
mother  Monged.      Members  of  two  or  more  gentes 
mi<!ht  thus  exist  side  bv  side  within  a  common  tribal 
grv>up.  which  might  come  to  be  endogamous  in  the 
sense  that  its  members  could  marry  within  the  group, 
although  not  within  the  gens  to  which  they  belonged. 
With  descent  in  the  male  line  the  opposite  result  would 
take  place.     If  a  man  remained  with  his  wife's  family, 
a  branch  of  the  gens  to  which  he  belonged  would  be 
formed  alongside  the  gens  of  the  wife.     That  seldom 
occurs,  however.     The  wife  usually  goes  to  the  hus- 
Ixind's  family,  and  as  the  children  of  the  marriage 
belong  to  them,  there  is  the  introduction  of  another 
element.     The  husband's  gens  is  increased,  and  it  is 
evident  that  under  such   conditions   the  gens  must 
form  a  homogeneous  whole,  and  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  earlier  operation  of  the  law  of  female  kinship  a 
jrens  miiiht  l>e  co-extensive  with  the  tribe.     Professor 
Smith  points  out^  that  "  the  Arabian  hayy  with  male 
kinship  was  a  perfectly  stable  unity,  and  could  go  on 
multiplying  from  generation  to  generation  without  loss 
>  Op.  cit^y  p.  233. 
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homogeneity  and  local  conti unity,  so  long  as  it  had 
room  to  expand,"  Such  was  probably  the  i:ase  with 
the  origiuiil  thirty  confederated  tribea  of  the  Romans, 
amontf  whom,  according  to  Dr  Morgan,*  "  descent  was 
in  the  male  line  from  Augustus  back  to  Romulus,  and 
for  an  unknown  period  back  of  the  latt-er."  The  fact 
that  the  Ramnes  tribe,  which  settled  on  the  Palatine 
Hillj  comprised  one  hundred  gentes  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  Latin  gentes  were  simple  family  groups, 
or  parts  of  families  as  supposed  by  Dr  Morgan.  This 
writer  assumes  ^  that  descent  in  the  female  line 
anciently  prevailed  in  the  Grecian  and  Latin  gentes, 
because  such  descent  "  is  archaic,  and  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  early  condition  of  ancient  society  than 
descent  in  the  male  line."  When  wc  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  among  all  the  Italian  tribes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Etruscans,  descent  '*  had  become  changed  " 
to  the  male  line,  if  at  all,  before  their  occupation  of 
Italy,^  we  may  doubt  vvhetiier  any  such  chauge  really 
took  place. 


1  "Ancient  Society,"  i>.  284 
■^Ibid.,  p.  344. 


a  Ilnd.,  pp.  68,  286. 
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It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  that  the  right  of  the 
fether's  kin  to  the  children  of  his  marriage,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  system  of  male  kinship,  or  descent  in  the 
male  line,  is  usually  associated  either  with  "  capture" 
or  with  "  wife-purchase."  The  existence  of  varying 
phases  of  the  curious  custom  of  what  is  usually  termed 
"  marriage  by  capture,"  but  which  is  rather  the  use  of 
the  form  of  capture  as  part  of  its  ceremonies  of  mar- 
riage, among  peoples  in  different  parts  of  the  work! 
has  been  fully  established,  but  neither  its  origin  dot 
its  significance  has  been  satisfactorily  explained.         fl 

Dr  M'Lennan,  who  may  almost  be  called  the  dis- 
coverer of  this  curious  custom,  has  framed  an  ingenious 
theory  to  account  for  it,  but  this  theory  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain  the  importance  attached  to  its  existence 
in  connection  with  marriage.    He  affirms  that  "  capture 
in  marriage  ceremonies "  cannot  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  women  of  foreign  tribes   could  be  got  for 
wives  only  by  theft  or  by  force,  and  that  therefore  it 
implies  something  more  than  the  "  mere  lawlessness  of 
savages."     He  believes  that  the  '*  symbol  "  of  capture 
at  weddings  became  a  recognised  ceremony  "  among 
exogamous  tribes,  out  of  respect  for  immemorial  usage 
when  friendly  relations  came  to  be  established  betwefi^J 
tribes  and  families,  and  their  members  intermarried  bj^ 
purchase  instead  of  captui-e,"  '  Elsewhere*  Dr  M'L 
I  "  Studies,"  p.  33.  ecq.  2  j^^^^  p   17^ 
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says,  "  The  symbol  of  capture  occurs  whenever,  after  a 
contract  of  marriage,  it  is  necessary  for  the  constitution 
of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  that  the  bride- 
groom or  his  friend  should  go  through  the  form  of 
feigning  to  steal  the  bride,  or  carry  her  oflf  from  her 
relations  by  superior  force.  The  marriage  is  agreed 
upon  by  bargain,  and  the  theft  or  abduction  follows 
as  a  concerted  matter  of  form,  to  make  valid  the 
marriage.  The  test,  then,  of  the  presence  of  the 
symbol  in  any  case  is,  that  the  capture  is  concerted, 
and  is  preceded  by  a  contract  of  marriage.  If  there 
is  no  preceding  contract,  the  case  is  one  of  actual 
abduction." 

Although  Sir  John  Lubbock,  in  opposition  to  Dr 
M'Lenoan  s  theory,  regards  capture  as  having  preceded 
the  establishment  of  the  rule  of  exogamy,  yet  he 
endorses  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  latter  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  form  of  marriage  by  capture.  He  says, 
"  So  deeply  rooted  is  the  feeling  of  a  connection  be- 
tween force  and  marriage,  that  we  find  the  former  used 
as  a  form  long  after  all  necessity  for  it  had  ceased ; 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  trace,  as  Dr  M'Lennanhas 
done,  the  gradual  stages  through  which  a  stern  reality 
softens  down  into  a  mere  symbol"  Sii*  John  Lubbock 
adds,  that  gradually  capture  *'  came  to  be  more  and 
more  a  mock  ceremony,  forming  however  a  necessary 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony."  This  agrees  with  Dr 
M'Lennan's  statement  ^  that  "  when  friendly  relations 
came  to  be  established  between  tribes  and  families,  and 
their  members  intermarried  by  purchase  instead*  of 
capture,"  the  form  of  invasion  and  capture  became  an 
"  essential  ceremony  at  weddings  ; "  which  means  in 
effect  that  when  neighbouring  tribes,  who  as  enemies 
»  Op.  cit.,  p.  100.  •  Op.  cit,  p,  44. 
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sidat  TTtffr  TTT^  twci^ie  6iakds,  they  oontmned  to 
ssaiil  izisr  -virs  ^i>  raum  a  icmanbcance  of  their 
dsirr.  Tii£  is.  Bkvwvce,  a  vliolh'  inadequate  ex- 
juizuskc  a:  i^ie  piaMOMiii^  and  it  does  not  aoooimt 
Kc  "^  ZhX  i^as  ia»e  oEreBoiual  capture  is  easeutial  to 
Tbr  Ti3ii:T  v£  i^  Baniase  in  qaesticMi.  A  considaa- 
ikii  vc  lb;  ^T«»wpUe  cf  «acii  manjaiges  whidi  have  beoi 
rpr^zst.!  T«:r;^fub£r  v^  eu^ie  us  to  softly  a  better  lesem 
ICC  i^  ispc£iijiz>dt  a«SMited  to  the  form  of  capture. 

Ir.  a  Trcy  irTcsrssk^  ankle  on  loide-catching,  which 
a^oc3kr>£*i  ir  TV  Anx^ty  Maffodme  more  than  twenty 
y-ears  iiTCv*  Dr  M'LerTnn  giT«  a  number  of  examples 
C'l  ibr  fcsra  Cv'  «j-;cre,  -which,''  he  says*  "occnn 
wLezi-fVcs-  ifier  i  vN>c:iaet  of  marriage,  it  is  considered 
e«&*^i^  lo  il-e  cccstiaitkii  ct  the  marriage  that  the 
:£idcgEW£s  azid  hss  ni^nds  should  cany  off  the  bride 
is  rh-e  prLie  c»:  Tieiony  in  a  simulated  conflict  with  ha 
r=li:::r^  aiocld  feign  to  catch  or  steal  her,  or  to  make 
her  s  v-nsruvc  afier  pursait-"    Dr  M'Lennan  moreover 
clissidT^  his  exunj^cs  oi  the  form  of  capture,  and  he 
pLio^s  :hf  ai  in  :he  loliowing  categories : — JFirst,  "cases 
in  wLioh  the  leading  idea  symbolized  is  the  capture  of 
the  bride  after  a  conflict  with  her  kinsmen,''  the  most 
prominent  of  whieh  are  those  in  which  there  is  "  the 
idea  of  a  siege  of  the  bride's  house ; "  secondly y  "  cases 
in  which  the  simple  *  catching '  of  the  bride,  or  her 
capture  after  a  race,  is  feigned ; "  hstly^  "  instances  of 
the  form  in  states  of  disintegration.*'     Such  a  classifi- 
cation is  valuable,  as  it  brings  clearly  into  view  a 
distinction   between   the  several  series  of  examples 
which  might  otherwise  be  lost  sight  of.     In  nearly  all 
cases  of  a  siege  or  invasion  of  the  bride's  house,  and  of 
a  simulated  conflict,  the  consent  of  the  bride  and  also 
*  Vol  iL  p.  31  tgq. 
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of  her  relatives  has  previously  been  obtained.  The 
only  apparent  exceptions  are  the  customs  found  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century  in  Muscovy,  Lithuania,  and 
Livonia,  of  women  bein^f  carried  off  for  wives  before 
negotiations  were  opened  with  their  relations,  and  the 
similar  practice  which  seems  to  have  been  prevalent 
until  recently  among  the  Irisli  peasantry  of  Derry,  and 
also  with  the  Kalmucks,  Kirghiz,  Nogais,  and  Cir- 
cassians. Among  these  peoples,  says  Dr  M'Lennan,^  if 
the  parties  cannot  agree  about  the  price  of  the  bride, 
she  is  carried  off  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  wooer 
"  having  once  got  the  lady  into  his  yourt,  she  is  his 
wife  by  law,  and  peace  is  established  by  her  relatives 
coming  to  terms  as  to  the  price,  after  the  thing  hsis 
gone  so  far  that  they  cannot  help  themselves."  The 
Scandinavians  also  appear  to  have  often  acquired  their 
wives  by  force,  without  making  subsequent  compen- 
sation to  the  relations  of  the  woman  carried  away,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  symbolised  capture  in  their  case. 

Before  considering  the  examples  of  bride-racing  and 
bride-catching,  reference  may  be  made  to  two  other 
series  of  cases  given  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  in  one  of  which 
clandestine  intercourse  is  the  chief  feature,  and  in  the 
other  the  form  of  capture  is  said  to  be  in  a  "  state  of 
disintegration"  What  the  former  cases  have  to  do 
with  "capture"  is  not  very  evident  Among  the 
early  Arabs  it  was  not  unusual,  says  Prof  Smith,*  for 
a  woman  to  receive  stealthy  visits  at  her  father's 
dwelling  from  her  lover,  and  such  temporary  connection 
came  under  the  category  of  mot'a  marriage.  Probably 
■we  have  in  this  custom  the  explanation  of  the  clandes- 
tine intercourse  after  marriage  of  the  Nogais,  Circas- 

»  "Studies,"  p.  57. 

•  "Kinship  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,"  p.  71. 
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sians,  and  Spartans  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  in  pursuance 
of  the  ancient  usage  referred  to  by  Lafitau/  which  for- 
bade consummation  of  the  marriage  until  the  expiration 
of  a  year  from  its  being  contracted.  It  also  explains] 
the  "  bundling  "  custom  of  Celtic  and  other  peoplea. 
The  other  examples  of  such  intercourse  between  husband 
and  wife  related  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  may  be  explained 
as  due  to  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling  which  is  oc- 
casionally met  with  among  savages,  and  which  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Fijians.  Dr 
Seemami  says :  *  '*  It  is  quite  against  Fijian  ideas  of 
delicacy  that  a  man  ever  remains  under  the  Siime  roof 
with  his  wife  or  wives  at  night.  .  .  .  Rendezvous 
between  husband  and  wife,  of  which  no  further  ex- 
planation can  be  given,  are  aiTanged  in  the  depths  of 
the  forest,  unknown  to  any  but  the  two."  Such 
cases  have  nothing  to  do  with  "capture."  It  is  different 
with  the  examples  given  by  Dr  M'Lennan  of  the  form 
of  capture  in  disintegration.  Thus,  among  the  Pat- 
ricians at  Rome,^  according  to  Plutarch,  the  bridegroom 
carried  the  bride  over  the  threshold  of  his  house, 
"  because  the  Sabine  women  did  not  go  in  voluntarily, 
but  were  carried  in  by  violence,"  and  parted  her  hair 
with  a  spear,  "  in  memory  of  the  fii-st  marriages  being 
brought  about  in  a  warlike  manner."  Again,  the 
game  of  Kokburi,  "  green-wolf,"  is  in  imitation  of  the 
bride-racing  which  is  or  was  in  use,  says  Mr  Vamberg,* 

»  Op.  cit,  T.  i.  p.  574. 

»  "A  Mission  to  Viti "  (1862),  p.  191. 

'  This  coso  is  not  really  in  point,  however,  as  M.  de  Coolangea 
ha-q  shown  that  the  "  rape  "  had  for  its  ohject  to  oht.iin  the  right  of 
marriage  with  the  Sabine  populations,  which  aud  it  attained  only 
because  it  was  followed  by  celebration  of  nmrriago  by  the  recognised 
religious  rites. — "La  Cit6  Antique"  (6th  ed),  p.  441. 
Travels  in  Central  Asia,"  p.  323. 
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among  all  tbe  nomads  of  Central  Asia.  Dr  M'Lennan's 
suggestion,  that  the  throwing  of  the  old  shoe  at  English 
weddings  is  a  sham  assault  on  the  person  carrying  off 
the  ladj,  cannot  be  accepted.  Brand,  who  refers  to 
the  custom  of  throwing  the  old  shoe,^  does  not  mention 
it  in  connection  with  weddings,  and  it  is  intended 
merely  to  indicate  the  wish  that  success  may  attend 
the  mission  on  which  the  person  favom-ed  A^ath  the 
shoe  is  settint;  out. 

In  the  second  series  of  examples  referred  to  by  Dr 
M'Lennan,  the  consent  of  the  bride  has  not  been 
obtained  to  the  marriage,  and  probably  is  never  actually 
asked  before  the  catching  or  racing  ;  but  the  ceremony 
usually  has  the  effect  of  giving  her  the  opportunity  of 
escaping  from  a  distasteful  alliance.  In  some  cases, 
indeed,  there  is  no  ceremony  at  all  ;  as  with  the 
Australians,  who  not  uncommonly  carry  off  women  for 
wives  by  force,  and  with  the  Coiumen  and  the  Cariba, 
who  systematically  capture  women  "  with  a  view  to 
the  raising  of  children,"'  In  these  and  other  examples 
of  capture  de  factor  referred  to  by  Dr  M'Lennan  in 
chapter  iv.  of  his  work  on  "  Primitive  Marriage,"  the 
absence  of  the  contract  shows  them  to  be  merely  ca-ses 
of  abduction.  The  contract  is  the  essential  feature  of 
the  transaction,  where  there  is  a  formal  capture,  and  it 
must  therefore  be  considered  a  little  more  particularly. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  arrangement,  made  between 
a  man  or  his  relations  and  the  relations  of  a  woman, 
that  the  man  and  woman  shall  become  husband  and 
wife,  and  it  is  usually  perhaps  in  effect  a  bargain  for 
the  sale  of  the  hand  of  the  latter,  constituting  a  case 
of  wife-purchase.  The  contract  is  not,  however,  merely 
a  bargain  for  the  sale  of  so  much  property.     The  pro- 

»  "  Popdar  Antiquities  "  (eA  1877),  p.  672. 
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posed  maiTinge  requires  the  consent  of  the  two  persons 
more  immediately  concerned.  That  of  the  man  may 
be  implied  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  not  tbat  of 
the  woman,  who  is  often  assumed  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  negotiations  taking  place,  and  it  therefore  has  to 
be  expressly  obtained. 

According  to  Dr  M'Lennan,  however,  the  woman  is 
not  considered  in  the  transaction.     He  affirms'  thati 
'*Do  case  can  be  cited  of  a  primitive  people  among' 
whom  the  seizure  of  brides  is  rendered  necessary  by 
maidenly  coyness."     Elsewhere'  he  declares  that  the 
chance  of  escape  which  the  wife-chasing  "  offers  to  a 
reluctant  bride,  is  an  accident  of  a  ceremony,  the  origin 
of  which  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the  desire  to 
consult  the  bride's  inclinations."    But  Dr  M'Lennan's 
statement  is  certainly   incorrect.      In   many   of  the 
instances  where  the  suitor  forcibly  removes  the  bride 
after  the  completion  of  the  bargain  with  her  friends, 
she  strongly  resists.      This   often  occurs  among  the 
Tunguacs,  the  New  Zealanders,  and  the  Mandingos. 
With  the  New  Zealanders,  if  the  girl  who  is  being 
carried  off  can  break  away  from  her  captor  and  regain 
her  father's  house,  the  suitor  loses  all  chance  of  ever 
obtaining  her  in  marriage.     So  also  among  the  FijianB, 
if  a  woman  does  not  approve  of  the  man  who  has  taken 
her  by  force  to  his  house,  she  leaves  him  for  some  one 
who  can  protect  her.     With  the  Greenland  era,  if  after 
the  bride  has  been  captured  by  the  old  women  who 
negotiate  the  marriage^  she  cannot  be  persuaded  by 
kind  treatment,  she  is  "compelled  by  force,  nay,  some- 
times by  blows,  to  change  her  state."     But  even  in 
Greenland,  if  a  girl  had  great  repugnance  to  her  suitor, 
she  could  escape  marriage  by  betaking  herself  to  the 
*  Op.  cit.,  p.  15.  ■  The  Argosy^  voL  ii.,  p.  38. 
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mouD tains.  A  etill  more  efficacious  plan  was  the 
cutting  off  of  her  hair,  which  freed  her  from  all  im- 
portunity, as  it  was  accepted  as  a  sure  sign  that  she 
had  detennined  never  to  many.^  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent  the  Fuegians  have, 
according  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  an  analogous  custom.  As 
soon  as  a  youth  is  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  he  obtains 
the  consent  of  the  relatives  of  the  girl  he  has  made 
choice  of,  and  does  some  work  for  her  parents.  He 
then  builds  or  steals  a  canoe,  and  when  he  has  an 
opportunity,  carries  off  his  bride.  It  happens  occa- 
sionally that  the  girl  Is  unwilling,  In  which  case  "  she 
hides  herself  in  the  woods  until  her  admirer  is  heartily 
tired  of  looking  for  her,  and  gives  up  the  pursuit"* 
Sir  John  Lubbock  refers^  to  a  similar  practice  among 
the  Ahitas  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  here  the  lover 
has  to  find  the  girl  and  bring  her  back  before  sunset, 
otherwise  he  must  give  up  all  claim  to  her.  According 
to  Mongol  custom  the  bride  hides  herself  with  some  of 
her  relatives,  and  the  bridegroom  has  to  search  for  and 
find  her.  This  he  would  seem  always  to  do.  The 
Dravidian  Gonds  have  a  similar  custom,  and  so  have 
the  Kolarian  Hos,  with  whom,  however,  the  flight  and 
concealment  do  not  take  place  until  three  days  after 


marriage. 


Marriage  by  capture,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  used  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  presupposes  the  absence, 
not  only  of  the  consent  of  the  female,  but  of  that  of 
her  relations ;  but  in  the  instances  of  such  capture 
usually  referred  to  the  marriage  is,  as  Dr  M'Lennan's 

»  "History  of  Greenland,"  by  David  Crantz  (1767),  vol,  i.  p.  138. 
'  "Voyagea  of  the  Advenlure  and  Beagle"  (1839),  vol.  iu,  p. 
182 ;  M'Lennan,  ap.  cit.,  p.  30. 
•  Op.  cU.,  p.  109.  *  CoL  Dalton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  192,  380. 
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theory  requires,  nearly  always  made  by  arrangement 
witli  them.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule 
mentioned  by  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  met  with  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Bali.  Here  the  man  is  said  to 
forcibly  carry  off  his  bride  to  the  wooda,  and  to  after- 
wards effect  reconciliation  with  her  "  enraged  "  friends. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  rage  is  simu- 
lated, or  there  may  be  a  recognised  understanding  that 
the  abduction  be  atoned  for.^  In  some  parts  of  Rumi 
Mid  Prussia  it  was  not  unusual,  down  to  the  sixteenth  i 
century,  for  women  to  be  carried  off  by  their  admireis  fl 
before  any  negotiations  for  marriage  with  their  relations, 
and  Dr  M'Lennan  refers  to  a  similar  practice  as  being 
prevalent  among  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  present 
century.''  Sir  John  Lubbock  himself  explains  an 
appiu-eut  act  of  lawless  ^^olence  among  the  Mandingos, 
as  an  incident  of  "  marriage  by  capture,"  on  the  ground 
that  the  bride's  relatives  "  only  laughed  at  the  farce, 
and  consoled  her  by  saying  that  she  would  soon  b« 
reconciled  to  her  situation,"  and  it  appears  that  her 
mother  had  previously  given  her  consent  to  the  pro- 
ceedings. =•  A  mere  general  understanding,  if  universally 
recognised,  would,  indeed,  be  as  efficacious  as  a  special 
consent,  and  whether  the  consent  of  the  parent  has  to 
to  be  obtained  previously  to  overcoming  the  opposition 
of  the  bride,  or  whether  this  has  to  be  overcome  as  A 
^  condition    precedent   to   the   consent  being  given,  is 

^H  ^  Among  the  Mechs  and  tho  Eachai-s  of  the  Assam  Valley  tbe 

V  bridegrooni  givc-a  liia  father-in-kw  a  money  present  ajier  tho  sham 

■  fight     Balton,  op.  dt,  i>.  16. 

H  *  Supra,  p.  405. 

H  *  So  also  among  tho  Finnish  Vflpses,  the  TclionJes  of  tho  North. 

H  a  anitor  somctimea  carries  off  the  girl  whom  he  wishes  to  mam. 

I  hut  alwaya  with  the  consent  of  her  father.    "  Les  Bachkira,"  par  M- 

^^  eUjfaIvy  (1880),  p.  79. 
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ractically  of  no  importance.  Wc  seem  to  have  an 
example  of  the  latter  in  the  marriage  customs  of  the 
Afghans  as  described  by  Elphinatone.*  Among  this 
people  wives  are  purchased,  and  the  necessity  for  paying 
the  usual  price  is  not  done  away  vnth,  although  a  man 
is  allowed  to  make  sure  of  his  bride  by  cutting  off  a 
lock  of  her  hair,  snatching  away  her  veil,  or  throwing 
a  sheet  over  her,  if  he  declares  at  the  same  time  that 
^e  is  his  affianced  wife. 

"    It  is  evident  that  in  these  cases  the  will  of  the  bride 
elect  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  it  is  no  less 
80  in  the  examples  of  bride-racing  and  bride-catching 
referred  to  by  Dr  M'Lennan  and  other  writers,  where 
these  are  not  mere  cases  of  abduction.     Thus,  with  the 
Kalmucks,  according  to  Dr  Clarke,  the  girl  gallops 
ay  at  full  speed,  pursued  by  her  suitor,  and  if  she 
not  wish  to  marry  him  she  always  effects  her 
;pe.     This  bride-racing  is  practised  by  the  uucul- 
tribes  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula.     Here,  how- 
ever, the  chase  is  on  foot,  and  generally  round  a  circle, 
although  sometimes  in  the  forest ;  and,  as   Bourien 
(quoted  by  Sir  John  Lubbock)  says,  the  pursuer  is 
successful  only  if  he  "has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
please  the  intended  bride."     A  simihu-  custom  is  found 
among  the  Koraks  of  North  Eastern  Asia.     The  cere- 
mony  ttikes    place   within   a   large    tent   containing 
numerous  separate  compartments  [polof/s)  arranged  in 
a  continuous  circle  around  its  inner  circumference.     Mr 
Kennan  gives'  an  amusing  and  instructive  description 
of  such  a  ceremony.     The  women  of  the  encampment, 
armed  with  willows  and  alder  rods,  stationed  themselves 
at  the  entrances  of  the  pologs,  the  front  curtains  of 

»"Caubul,"p.  181. 

»  "Tent  Life  in  Siberia"  (1871),  p.  136  seq. 
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which  were  thrown  up.  Then  at  a  given  signal,  "  the 
bride  darted  suddenly  into  the  first  polog,  and  began  a 
rapid  flight  around  the  tent,  raising  the  curtains 
between  tlie  pologa  successively,  and  passing  under. 
The  bridegroom  instantly  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  but 
the  women  who  were  stationed  in  each  compartment' 
threw  every  possible  impediment  in  his  way,  tripping 
up  his  unwary  feet,  holding  down  the  curtains  to 
prevent  his  passage,  and  applying  the  willow  and  alder 
switches  unmercifully  to  a  very  susceptible  part  of  his 
body  as  he  stooped  to  raise  them.  .  .  .  With  undis- 
mayed perseverance  he  pressed  on,  stumbling  headlong^M 
over  the  outstretched  feet  of  his  female  persecutors,^' 
and  getting  constantly  entangled  in  the  ample  folds  of 
the  reindeer  skin  curtains  which  were  thrown  with  the 
skill  of  a  matador  over  his  bead  and  eyes.  In  a  moment 
the  bride  had  entered  the  last  closed  polog  near  the 
door,  while  tiie  unfortunate  bridegroom  was  still  strug- 
gling with  his  accumulated  misfortunes  about  half  way 
round  the  t«nt.  "  I  expected,"  says  the  traveller,  "to 
see  him  relax  his  efforts,  and  g've  up  the  contest  when 
the  bride  disappeared,  and  was  preparing  to  protest 
strongly  on  his  behalf  against  the  unfairness  of  the 
trial  ;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  still  struggled  on,  and 
with  a  final  plunge,  burst  through  the  curtain  of  the 
last  jxjlog  and  rejoined  his  bride,"  who  had  waited  for 
him  there.  Mr  Kennan  adds  that  **  the  intention  of 
the  whole  ceremony  was  evidently  to  give  the  woman 
an  opportunity  to  marry  the  man  or  not,  as  she  chose, 
since  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  catch  hi 
under  such  circumstances,  unless  she  voluntarily  waited 
for  him  in  one  of  the  pologs." 

The  Kamtschadales  carry  the  same  ideas  into  effect 
in  a  somewhat  ditferent  maimer.     When  a  young  man 
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is  desirous  of  marrying,  he  offers  to  drudge  for  the 
relations  of  the  girl  he  has  cLoaeu.  She  is  immediately, 
says  M.  de  Lessepa/  "  enveloped  in  a  multiplicity  of 
garments,  which  conceal  her  to  such  a  degi'ee  that  the 
face  itself  is  scarcely  visible.  She  is  not  left  alone  a 
single  instant,  her  mother  and  a  number  of  old  matrons 
accompcmying  her  wherever  she  goes,  sleep  with  her, 
and  do  not  lose  her  from  their  sight  upon  any  pretext 
whatever."  The  aim  of  the  suitor  is  to  touch  her 
naked  body,  but  her  gannents  are  so  numerous  and 
thick  that  his  only  chance  of  effecting  his  object  is  to 
tear  them  or  pull  them  off.  If  while  attempting  to  do 
this  he  is  surprised  by  the  female  guards,  they  attack 
him,  and  if  he  resists,  they  scratch  his  face  and  drag 
him  away  by  his  hair.  M.  de  Lesscps  states  that  it  is 
frequently  not  till  after  a  period  of  two  or  three  years 
that  the  suitor  is  successful  in  his  efforts,  during  all 
which  time  he  is  the  domestic  slave  of  the  family. 
When  he  has  performed  the  touch  he  becomes  the 
recognised  lover  of  the  girl,  but  only  after  her  relations 
are  satisfied  by  his  own  confession  and  by  proof  "  that 
she  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  made  fruitless  efforts  to 
defend  heraelf "  Professor  Douglas*  refers  to  the  case 
of  the  Koraks  in  connection  with  his  assertion  that,  as 
shown  by  the  construction  of  the  modem  character 
ch'ii,  meaning  to  many  ;  the  first  form  of  mandage  in 
China  was  by  capture.  Professor  Douglas  states  that 
"on  the  evening  of  the  marriage  the  Chinese  bride- 
groom  either  goes  himself  or  sends  a  friend  to  bring 
his  bride  to  his  house,  but  always  after  dark,  as  if  by 
stealth,  and  the  ceremony,  such  as  it  is,  is  performed 
in  his  house."      This  statement,   however,  does  not 

^  "Travels  in  Kamtschatka  "  (Eng.  cd.,  1790),  voL  ii.  p.  93. 
;"Cbiii8,"p.  69. 
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agree  with  the  information  given  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Doolittle,  and  it  can  applj  only  to  the  cases  where 
a  betrothed  boKband  8t^s  away  the  affianced  girl, 
o<wing  to  her  fsunily  improperly  delaying  the  marriage.* 
The  practice  of  elopement  is  easily  connected  with 
the  assertion  by  a  girl  of  her  right  to  have  some 
cxmtrol  over  the  choice  of  a  husband.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  marriage  by  elopement  and  marriage  by 
capture,  or  rather  forcible  marriage,  differ  only  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  .the  woman's  consent  Mr 
Hewitt,  whose  opinion  this  is,  has  shown  that  the 
former  j)ractice  is  very  common  among  the  Australian 
tribes,  and  he  states  that  several  examples  of  supposed 
"  man'iage  by  capture,"  given  by  Dr  M'Lennan,  are 
really  caHcs  of  elopement'  Such  is  the  case  where 
capture  de  facto  is  said  to  co-exist  -with  capture  as  a 
fonn,  as  with  tlie  Kalmucks,  Kirghiz,  Nogais,  and 
Circassians,  who  curry  off  the  lady  by  actual  force  of 
arms,  if  they  cannot  agree  with  her  relations  about  the 
pric(!.  Elopement  appears  not  to  be  at  all  a  rare  mode 
of  obtaining  a  wife  among  the  Kolarian  tribes  of  India. 
With  the  Hoa,  already  mentioned,  it  is  practised  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  parents  to  accept  a 
smaller  »um  for  their  daughters  than  they  would  other- 
wise do."  Tlie  Khonds  give  the  bachelor  the  privilege, 
duriii;.^  one  of  their  festivals,  of  running  away  "with 
any  unuuirried  girl  whom  he  can  induce  to  go  with 
him,  subject  to  a  subsequent  arrangement  with  the 
parents  of  the  maiden."*  Among  the  Gonds  the 
elopement  is  proposed  by  the  girl  herself,  but  it  ia 
followed  by  a  marriage  ceremony,  during  which  it  ia 

»  Urn  DoolitUo'a  *'  Social  Life  of  the  Chineae,"  pp.  53  et  aeq.y  73. 

'  "Kainilaroi  and  Kunmt,"  \\  348  9eq, 

'  Uolton,  op.  eit.,  p.  193.  *  Jbid.,  p.  300. 
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the  duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  object  to  the  usual 
ablution,  and  run  away  to  be  brought  back  again  by 
force/  Elopement  is  not  uncommon  among  the  tribes 
of  South  Africa,  and  not  only  have  Kafir  girls  been 
known  to  propose  marriage,  but  they  will  sometimes 
run  away  with  a  lover.* 

It  has  been  shown  that  notwithstanding:  Dr 
M'Lennan's  expression  of  disbelief  in  the  existence  of 
"  maidenly  coyness "  among  primitive  peoples,  the 
consent  of  the  girl  to  be  married  is  in  many  cases 
essential  to  the  mamage  contract,  and  that  she  has 
the  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  proposed  alliance 
if  she  objects  to  it.  Dr  Darwin  carefully  considered 
this  point  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  sexual 
selection,'  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "  in 
utterly  ijarbarous  tribes  the  women  have  more  power 
in  choosing,  rejecting,  and  tempting  their  lovers,  or  of 
afterwards  changing  their  husbands,  than  might  have 
been  expected."  The  following  examples  bearing  on 
the  former  part  of  this  conclusion  may  be  added  to 
those  referred  to  by  Dr  Darwin.  Among  tlie  North 
American  tribes  marriage  is  usually  arranged  without 
reference  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  to  be  united, 
who  generally  accept  the  choice  of  their  parents,  but 
this  is  not  always  so,  and  marriages  of  affection  axe 
not  wanting  among  them.*  Among  the  Abipones  and 
the  Patagouians,  the  purchase  of  a  wife  is  cancelled  if 
the  girl  refuses  her  consent,*  while  a  Carib  girl  may 
decline  to  marry  a  man  who  has  a  kind  of  kinship 


■  Dalton,  np.  cit.,  p.  64. 

■  "On  the  Kafirs  of  Natal  and  the  Zula  Country  "  (1887),  p.  60. 
8  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

*  "  Lafitau,"  oyj.  cit,  T.  i.  p.  565. 

*  "  Races  of  Man,"  by  Oscar  Peschel,  Eng.  ed.,  p.  227. 
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claim  to  her,  although  in  this  case  she  would  lose  her 
reputation  and  the  benefits  she  might  expect  to  gain 
from  her  own  family/     A  similar  independence  exists 
among  many  of  the  hill  tribes  of  India.     Owing  to  the 
freedom  of  intercourse  between  the  young  people,  love 
matches   are   not    uncommon    among  the    Kolarian 
Santals,  dthough  it  is  considered  more  respectable  if 
the  arrangements  are  made  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
without  any  acknowledged  reference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  engaged  pair.*      The  Hos  of  Singbhum  place  sa 
high  a  price  on    their  daughters  that  grown-up  un- 
married gii'ls  remaining  single  are  quite  a  special  feature 
of  their  villages,  notwithstanding  that  they  flirt  in  tLe 
most  demonstrative  manner,  and  say  frankly  that  they 
do  all  they  can  to  please  the  young  men.'     The  Garoa 
of  Assam  consider  it  the  duty  of  the  gii'ls  to  propose 
marriage. ■*      It   is   the  same  Avith  the    Koch   of  the. 
Himalayas,  among  whom  the  bridegroom  goes  to  liv 
with  his  wife's  mother,  whose  orders  he  obeys.'    Wit 
the  polyamlrous  Todas  a  girl  is  allowed  the  privileged 
of  refusing  her  consent  to  a  proposed  maiTiage,  if  after' 
spending  a  day  and  a  night  with  her  suitor  she  is  not 
satisfied  with  him.     Even  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo 
marriages  are  arranged  between  the  parties  after  court- 
ship, and  a  female  may  accept  or  reject  the  offer  for 
her  hand. 

If  the  consent  of  the  bride  is  an  important  factor  ifl 
the  marriage  arrangement,  in  the  cases  where  the 
ceremony  of  bride-racing  or  bride-catching  is  per- 
formed, no  less  so  is  it  in  the  instances  of  ceremoaiiil 
wife  capture  classed  by  Br  M'Lennan  under  the  heatU 


»  "  Lafitau,"  T.  i.  p.  557. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  192. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  91. 


*"Dalton,"c!p.  ci/.,  P.2H] 
*  Ibid.,  p.  64. 
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of  "  siege  or  invaftion  of  the  brkle's  house,"  and 
"  simulation  of  a  contiict."  The  only  difierence  is 
that  where  the  latter  forma  of  capture  are  used,  the 
coDsent  of  the  bride  has  already  been  obtained  as  pait 
of  the  marriage-contract ;  while  in  the  other  cases  it 
has  probably  not  even  been  asked,  although  the  pro- 
posed bride  generally  knows  that  the  negotiations  are 
going  on.  The  fact  that  the  female  is  not  so  passive  a 
pju'tj  to  the  proceedings  as  Dr  M'Lenuau  tiaserts,  has 
been  sufficiently  proved,  and  combined  with  the  neces- 
sity of  a  pre-aiTangcment  with  her  relations,  it  rendera 
the  idea  that  ceremonial  capture  is  simply  in  imitation 
of  the  old  system  of  alxluetion  extremely  improbalile. 
The  improbability  is  increased  if,  as  the  theory  sup- 
poses, the  symbolical  capture  is  essential  ta  the  validity 
of  the  marriage.  The  pretended  abduction  can  hardly 
be  accredited  with  a  virtue  which  the  original  institu- 
tion symbolised  by  it  did  not  possess.  Thu  fact  that 
women  stolen  or  captured  by  tribes  in  the  state  of 
hostiUty  which,  according  to  Dr  M'Lennan,*  "is  the 
normal  state  of  the  race  in  early  times,"  were  seized 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing  children ,  would  not  sanction 
the  theft  so  as  to  render  suuh  marriao-es  vaUd  in  the 
eyes  of  their  relations  or  tribesmen,  whatever  might  be 
the  case  with  the  captore  themselves.  The  real  object 
of  the  latter  ceremony  may  nevertheless  be  iiscertaiued 
from  a  consideration  of  the  effects  of  forcil>le  maiTiage. 
This  simple  form  of  "  marriage  by  capture "  was 
largely  practised  by  the  cai'ly  Arabs,  among  whom  it 
originated  in  the  old  style  of  warfare  which  had  for  its 
object  the  procuring  of  captives  or  slaves.  The  capture 
of  women  for  wives  gave  rise  to  what  is  called  the 
"raai-riage  of  dominion,"  which  was  afterwards  pcr- 
1  0//.  nt.,  p.  108. 
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fectecl  by  wife-purchase.      All  marriages  of  dominion 
were  regarded  bj  the  Arabs  as  virtual  captivity,  the 
possesstou  of  the  woman  havicg  been  obtained  in  the 
one  case  by  force  and  in  the  other  by  purchase.    LIfl 
M'Lennan's  theory  would  require  that  in  the  latta^ 
case  the  Arabs  should  practise  "  synibolical  capture," 
but  there  is  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  their  doing  so. 
The  Arabs  of  the  Siuaitic  Peninsula  are,  indeed,  sai^M 
to  have  kept  up  "  the  form  of  capture,  with  a  simtl™ 
lated   resistance   on   the  part   of  the   bride."'     The. 
evidence  of  this  ist  however,  very  alight,  and  consia 
only  of  the  statement  of  Burckhardt,  that  it  is  nece 
sary  for  the  bridegroom  to  force  the  bride  to  enter 
tent,  and  that  "  the  more  the  woman  struggles,  bit 
kicks,  cries  and  strikes,  the  more  she  is  applauded  ev« 
after  by  her  own  companions."     This  is  an  instance  i 
the  female  coyness  Dr  M'Lennan  is  sceptical  of,  rather* 
than  of  "  man-iage  by  capture  ; "  or  at  best  it  shows 
the  force  of  the  feeling  of  etiquette,  which  requires  a 
Greenland  young  woman  when  she  is  asked  in  marriag 
to  profess  great  bashfulness,  to  tear  her  ringlets, 
finally  to  run  away. 

Dr  iM'Lennan  lays  great  stress  on  the  provision  of 
the  Laws  of  Menu,'  which  permits  a  soldier  to  form 
the  marriage  called  Racshasa,  which,  he  says,*  is 
exact   prototype  of  the   Roman  and  Spartan  for 
embalmed  in  a  code  of  laws  a  thousand  years  befoP 
the  commencement  of  our  era  ;  not  as  a  form,  but 
living  substance."     In  the  plebeian  marriages  of 
Romans,  when  the  time  had  arrived  the  bridegroon 
and  his  friends  entered  the  house  of  the  bride,  anil 
carried  her  off  with  feigned  violence  'from  the  lap 

'  Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  op.  ciL,  p.  81. 

"  Cap.  iii.,  26,  33.  »  Op.  eit.,  p.  64. 
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mother,  or  of  her  nearest  female  rclntive  if  her 
mother  waf?  dead  or  absent-  Among  the  Spartans  the 
bridegroom  always  carried  oflF  tlie  bride,  aa  Plutarch 
says,  by  violence,  although  the  seizure  was  made  by 
friendly  consent  between  the  parties  concerned.  Dr 
M'Lennan,  after  referring  to  these  forms  of  capture, 
adds,'  that  "  the  custom  is  said  still  to  prevail  to  a  great 
extent  among  the  Hindoos."  It  is  only  among  the  in- 
digenous tribes  that  examples  of  the  Indian  practice 
are  met  with,  it  not  being  a  Hindoo  custom  proper, 
although  from  Dr  M'Lennan's  statement  as  to  the 
Racshaaa  marriage,  we  should  by  analogy  expect  to 
find  the  foi-m  of  capture  among  tliem.  As  a  fact,  the 
provisions  of  the  Laws  of  Menu  on  the  subject  of 
marriage  arc  entirely  opposed  to  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory, 
as  expressed  in  a  passage  already  quoted,^  that  among 
exogamous  tribes,  "when  friendly  relations  came  to 
be  established  between  tribes  and  families,  and  their 
members  intermarried  by  purchase  instead  of  capture^ 
the  form  of  invasion  and  capture  should  become  an 
essential  ceremony  at  weddinga"  That  the  early 
Hindoos  were  exogamous  appears  from  their  code  of 
IWB,'  on  which  Dr  M'Lennan  properly  observes*  that 
le  rule  of  Menu  as  to  the  marriages  of  the  twice- 
)m  man  is  just  that  which  would  enforce  the 
icient  prejudice  against  the  marriage  of  a  mac  with 
woman  of  his  own  clan,  after  the  interfusion  of 
le  clans  and  their  being  brought  under  a  common 
government  by  conquest  or  otherwise.  The  Hindoo.s, 
therefore,  when  those  laws  were  promulgated,  answered 
to  the  description  of  an  exogamous  people,  among 
whose  tribes  and  famiUes  friendly  relations  have  come 

^  Op.  cif.,  ]».  17  neq.  *  Supra,  p.  403. 

•  Menu,  cap.  iii.,  sec.  6.  *  (Jp.  eU.,  p.  86. 
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to  \)e  established,  and  having  capture  as  a  recognised 
form  of  "  nuptial  ceremony."     There  was  more  reality 
than  ceremony,  however,  in  the  Eacshasa   marriage, 
which  was  "  the  seizure  of  a  maiden  by  force  from  Ler 
house,  while  she  weeps  and  calls  for  assistance,  after 
her  kinsmen  and  friends  have  been  slain  in  battle,  or 
wounded,  and  their  houses  broken  open."     This  so- 
called  marriage  is  evidently  merely  the  result  of  the 
cnpture  in  warfare  of  a  female  whose  defenders  have 
been  defeated  ;  but  another  provision  of  the  Laws  of 
Menu  supposes  that  a  girl  may  bo  made  captive  by  her 
lover  after  a  victory  over  her  kinsmen.      This  is  IH 
mixture  of  the  Racshasa  marriage  with  the  marriage  of^ 
the  Gandharvas,  which  is  "  the  reciprocal  connection  of 
a  youth  and  a  damsel,  with  mutual  desire  .  .  .  con-f 
trived   for   the   purpose    of   amorous   embraces, 
proceeding  from  sensual    inclination,"      Both  the 
marriages  ai'e  permitted  by  law  to  a  military  man.  ao* 
lie  alone  has  the  privilege  of  the  "  ceremony  of  tU*^^ 
Racshasas,"  ^     The  origin  of  this  name  is  doubtful,  bv^^ 
it  appears  to  be  usually  applied  by  Hindoo  writere  t^ 
non-Aryan  tribes,  and  Dr  M'Lennan  suggests  that  UflB 
system  of  capture  practised  by  the  indigenous  tribB 
"gave   its   designation    to   the   exceptional,  although 
permitted,  marriage  by  capture  among  the  KshatriyaiM 
the  Hindoo  military  caste.'^     This    ingenious  surmii^ 
is  probably  con'ect,  although  it  is  possible   that  th^ 
Racshasas  referred  to  in  the  Laws  of  I^Ienu  may  hav^ 
been  Kshatriyas,  or  allied  to  them.     M.  L.   Rousselei* 
states  that  the  Jats  txic  mentioned  in  the  Mahabharatr^ 


'  Menu,  cai),  iii.,  spc.  24,  2C,  32,  33. 

^  The  K-sliatriyus  aro  mentioned  ia  cap.  iiL,  sec.  44,  and  they 
no  doubt  refeneii  to  under  the  phrases,  "  warrior,"  •*  soldier,"  " ' 
tuiy  man,"  used  in  other  sections. 
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the  term  arachtra,  "  those  who  have  uothinir ,"  and 


O' 


there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  Jats  are  allied 
to  the  Rajpoots,  the  modern  representatives  of  the 
Kshatriyas.' 

Although  the  Raeshasa  "  nuptial  ceremony  "  is  per- 
mitted to  the  military  class,  it  is  condemned  as  a  base 
marriage  which  produces  "sons  acting  cruelly,  speakiug 
falsely,,  abhorring  the  Veda,  and  the  duties  prescribed  in 
it/'  and  it  is  said,  "  let  mankind  therefore  studiously 
avoid  the  culpable  forms  of  marriage."  *  These  culpable 
marriacjes  include,  also  that  of  the  Gandharvas,  that 
of  the  Asuras,  and  that  of  the  Pisachas,  of  which  the 
'  last,  the  eighth  and  the  basest,  "  is  when  the  lover 
secretly  embraces  the  damsel,  when  sleeping  or  flushed 
with  strong  liquor,  or  disordered  in  her  intellect/' 
WhUe  all  the  other  marriages  are  permitted,  it  is 
eicpressly  said'  that  "the  ceremonial  of  Pisdcliits  and 
Asui"as  must  never  be  performed."  This  point  will  be 
referred  to  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  wife-purch^ise  was  practised  among  the  early 
Aryans,  and  we  shall  sec  that  it  is  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Laws  of  Menu. 

The  olijectiou  thus  shewn  among  the  early  Hindoos 
to  wife-purchase  is  importiuit,  because  it  proves  that 
exogamous  peoples  who  have  mamage  by  capture  do 
not  necessarily  intermarry  by  purchase,  when  fi'iendly 
relations  come  to  be  established  between  tribes  and 
families.  It  is  moreover  not  surprising  that  with  the 
Hindoos  *'  the  form  of  invasion  and  capture  "  has  not 
become  an  essential  ceremony  at  weddings,  although 
Dr  M'Lennan,  as  we  have  seen,  regards  the  Raeshasa 

*  This  point  has  been  considcird  1)y  the  present  writer  in  an 
article  in  the  "Revne  rAnthropoIogie"  for  April  1886,  p.  213  seq. 

•  Cap.  ill,  sec  41,  42,  »  /Wd,,  %e«i.  15>, 
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mAmage  as  the  exact  prototype  of  the  Roman  an 
Spartan  forms.  The  absence  of  ceremonial  capture 
among  the  descendants  of  the  Kshatriyas,  who  were 
permitted  to  use  the  Racshasa  marriage,  proves  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  capture  d^ 
f(ACio  and  the  ceremony  of  capture.  The  prohibition 
of  wife-purchase  among  the  Hindoos  *  moreover  proves 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  the  several  stagCB 
xequired  by  Dr  M'Leuuan'a  theory,  and  it  renders  the 
exceptional  Racshasa  marriage  useless,  as  evidence  id 
&vour  of  the  theory  which  sees  in  the  ceremouiiJ 
capture  at  weddings  an  imitation  of  capture  de  facto, 
and  which  supposes  the  latter  to  have  formerly  pre-  M 
vuled  among  tribes  who  now  practise  marriage  by  ^ 
purchase.  The  abduction  allowed  to  the  military  class 
under  certain  conditions  by  the  Laws  of  Menu  was  a  ^ 
relic  of  lawlessness,  and  however  general  the  state  of 
hivitility  may  primitively  have  been,  it  has  only  a 
secondary  bearing  on  the  question  of  ceremonial  cap- 
ture, which  has  reference  to  the  ofl'spriug  of  the  mar- 
riage rather  than  to  the  bride  herself. 

That  ceremonial  capture  has  been  sometimes  pre- 
ccdoil,  under  other  social  conditions,  by  the  practice  of 
actual  abduction  is  not  improbable,  but  in  this  case 
oven  there  is  not  necessarily  any  connection  between 
the  two  customs.  It  is  said,*  however,  that  when  caaes 
are  met  with  "  in  which  tlie  old  usage,  or  a  remainder 
of  it,  and  its  symbol  are  found  side  by  side,  and  the^ 
one,  as  it  were,  passes  into  the  other — when,  for 
cximiple,   in  connection  with  marriage,  either  a  fi« 


I 


fe 


'  As  to  tlie  ciistonj  of  Iluidoo  l>riiIegrooins,  especially  amoii;^  the 
Hiijjioots,  requiring  payments  ou  marriage,  see  "ln<lian  Infanti- 
ciilo,"  by  John  Cave  Browne  (1857),  pp.  12,  123,  &c. 

"  "Pnlriarehol  Theory,"  p.  168. 
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quent  practice  of  actual  capture,  or  of  alxluction 
without  leave  (wliicli  is  a  modification  of  actual  cap- 
ture), is  found  side  by  side  with  abduction  by  arrange- 
ment, that  is,  the  form  or  symbol  of  capture."  Wc 
have  in  the  symbol  convincing  proof  of  the  previous 
prevalence  of  actual  capture.  That  the  form  of  capture 
has  been,  at  least  in  s3orae  cas&g,  derived  from  the 
practice  of  actual  capture  may  be  admitted,  if  the  old 
usage  and  its  symbol,  that  is,  abduction  by  arrange- 
ment, can  be  found,  not  only  side  by  side,  but  "  the 
one  passing  into  the  other."  Let  ua  see  what  examples 
of  such  a  state  of  things  iU'c  given  by  Dr  M'Lennan, 
He  infers,^  from  Nestur  s  account  of  the  early  Slavs, 
that  the  Polians  had  marriage  by  purchase,  probably 
with  the  form  of  capture,  and  that  among  the  other 
tribes  wives  were  usually  got  by  actual  capture,  and 
that  there  were  in  use  among  some  of  them  fi-iendly 
arrangements  "  to  facilitate  wiviug  by  this  method — ■ 
an  arrangement  such  as  would  prepare  the  way  for 
capture  to  pass  into  a  form."  Now  as  to  the  Polians, 
Nestor  says  merely,  "they  had  a  form  of  marriage. 
The  bridegroom  did  not  himself  go  to  fetch  his  bride, 
but  some  one  brought  her  to  liim  in  the  evening,  and 
the  price  stipulated  to  be  given  for  her  was  sent,  the 
next  day."  There  is  in  this  st*itcment  no  ground  for 
inferring  the  existence  of  a  "form  of  capture."  Indeed, 
the  fact  that  the  bride  was  not  fetched  fror.i  her  own 
home  is  inconsistent  with  capture,  except  so  far  as  it 
may  be  evidence  that  the  arrangement  would  have 
been  opposed  by  the  relations  of  the  bride,  if  it  had 
not  been  a  secret  one.  This,  however,  supposes  that 
the  bride's  relations  were  entitled  to  share  in  the 
carriage  price>  or  in  other  words,  participate  in  the 

I  "  Patriarchal  Theory,"  p.  77. 
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claim  to  the  offspring  of  the  proposed  marriage,  such 
a  claim  being  at  the  base,  as  I  have  ab*eady  shown. 
of   ceremonial   capture.      The   other   Slavs  are  sad 
to  have   obtained  wives  by  actual  capture,  but  ther 
had  friendly  arrangements  which  would  "  prepare  the 
way  for  capture  to  pass  into  a  form."     Those  arrange- 
ments  were    "merry   games  at   which   they  played, 
danced,  and  sang  devilish  songs,"  at  the  end  of  which 
*•  each  man  carried  away  a  woman,  who  became  his 
wife."     This  custom  may  be  illustrated  by  a  similar 
custom  in  use  among  the  Santala  of  the  present  day.' 
The  making  of  marriage  arrangements  is  preceded  by 
a  festival,  which  is  held  annually,  and  lasts  six  days, 
"  when  all  candidates  for  matrimony,  male  and  female, 
are  assembled  together,  and  permitted  to  have  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  with  each  other,  each  lover  sdect- ) 
ing  his  future  wife  after  the  termination  of  this  general 
carnival."     In  this  case  there  is  no  wife  capture,  cere- 
monial or  otherwise,  but  the  necessary  arrangements  I 
for  marriage  are  made  by  the  parents,  and  after  the 
ceremony  the  bride  is  considered  as  separate  from  her 
dan,'  which  is  a  usual  accompaniment  of  wife-purchase, 
of  which  there  appears  to  be  no  trace  among  the  Slavs 
other  than  the  Polians. 

Dr  M'Lennan  refers'  also  to  the  ancient  Irish, 
whom  abduction  was  a  recognised  custom. 
Book  of  Aicill,  under  the  head  of  "  Abduction  without 
leave,"  it  is  said  that  the  child  of  a  woman  who  had 
been  abducted  without  leave  from  her  family,  unless 
b^^otteu  more  than  a  month  after  the  abductioii« 
belonged  not  to  the  abductor  but  to  the  motheri 
family.     If  the  mother  had  been  forcibly  abducted 

*  Supra,  p.  52. 

*  "  Rural  Bengal,"  by  Sir  W.  W.  Himter,  p.  207. 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  298. 
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longocl  to  them  absolutely,  and  tliey  might  refuse  to 
11  it  to  the  abductors ;  but  if  the  mother  had  con- 
nted  to  the  aMuetion,  he  could  force  her  family  to 
11.  Where  there  had  been  an  abduction  without 
ave,  the  woman's  family  were  allowed  a  month  to 
iring  the  man  to  terms  about  her,  or  to  reclaim  her. 
there  was  no  contract,  and  the  woman  remained 
with  her  abductor  longer  than  that  period,  her  family 
lost  their  right  to  the  oflspring.  Here  we  have  diiferent 
phases  of  "  marriage  by  capture  " — forcible  abduction. 
ibduction  with  the  consent  of  the  woman  herself,  and 
abduction  without  leave  of  her  family,  which,  no  doubt, 
WUH  wanting  also  when  the  consent  of  tlie  woman  had 


not  been  obtained.  From  the  reference  to  the  consent 
^hich  was  necessary  to  take  the  children  from  the 
|i?oman's  family  and  give  them  to  their  father,  it  may 
be  thought  that  abduction  with  the  leave  first  had  of 
the  woman's  family  was  recognised.     The  aiTangement 

Eferred  to  was  made,  however,  after  the  abduction,  a 
onth  being  fixed  by  custom  as  the  term  within  which 
it  ought  to  be  come  to,  or  the  woman  brought  back  by 
her  family.  In  this  ca.se  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
pjiy  such  symbolical  capture,  or  abduction  by  arrange- 
ment, as  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory  requires.  There  was 
fectual  capture,  which  was  afterwju'ds  compounded  for, 
)ut,  as  the  contract  came  after  the  abduction,  the  facts 
3o  not  come  within  the  theory  according  to  whieli 
"the  marriage  is  agreed  upon  by  bargain,  and  the 
iheft  or  abduction  follows  as  a  concerted  matter  of 
form,  to  make  valid  the  marriage."  It  comes  rather 
ithiu  the  statement  that  "  if  there  is  no  preceding 
ntract,  the  case  is  one  of  actual  abduction,"  an 
anation  which  has  already  *  been  given  of  similar 

»  Supra,  p.  40.'). 
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practices  common  to  the  Scandinaviaiis  and  some  other  ^ 
European  peoples.  V 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Arab  "  marriage  of 
dominion,"  the  right  of  the  husband  was  rather  to  the 
offspring  of  the  marriage  than  to  the  woman  herself, 
who  did  not  change  her  kin  on  marrijige.*     The  child 
of  such  a  marriage  belonged  to  the  husband's  tribe  or 
family  group,  and  marriage  by  capture  or  by  purchase 
was   always  associated   among   the   Arabs   with  the 
system  of  male  kinship.     The  fact  of  such  an  associa- 
tion has  already  been  considered  when  treating  of  the 
system  of  male  kinship.      We  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  that  all  the  peoples  usuaDy  referred 
to  as  practising  ceremonial  capture  trace  descent  ia 
the  male  line,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
descent  in  the  female  line.     We  have  instances  of  Dr 
M'Lennan's   first   class  of  cases,   that  of  a  siege  orj 
invasion  of  the  bride's  house,  among  Euroi>ean  people 
— in  Transylvania,  France,  and  ancient  Rome  ;  amoL 
the   Circassians,   Nogais,   and   Kirghiz   of  Asia,   the 
ludiau  Mussulmans,  and  the  inland  negroes  of  Africa. 
Examples  of  the  second  class,  the  simulated  conflict,^ 
were  found  among  European  peoples  in  Wales,  ScoteH 
land,   Ireland,    Scandinavia,   Livonia,   Lithuania,  and 
Muscovy,  and  the  ancient  Dorians  and  Spartans,  and 
amoDg  the  Asiatic  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  Afghans,  and 
Hindoos,  and  the  hill  tribes  of  India.     Of  the  third 
class,  that  of  bride-racing  and  bride-catching,  examples 
were  met  with  in  Europe  among  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  and  Greeks ;   and  in  Asia,  among  the  Kal- 
mucks, Turkomans,  Tunguses,  Kamtschad.'des,  and  the 
Malays  of  Singapore.     All  those  peoples  have  desceofl 
in  the  male  line,  and  none  of  the  tribes  mentioned  by 
*  SvprOf  p.  350. 
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Dr  M'Leuuan  who  probably  have  tbe  system  of  female 
kinship,  such  as  the  Australians,  the  Fuegiaus,  the 
Amazon  Indians,  the  Commen,  and  the  Caribs  of 
South  America,  have  ceremonial  capture,  those  peoples 
practising  actual  forcible  abduction.  *  Most  of  the 
examples  of  "marriage  by  capture"  given  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock  ai-c  also  cases  of  forcible  abduction, 
but  where  the  form  of  capture  exists  it  is  among  races 
having  male  kinship,  as  throughout  Siberia,  and  with 
the  Japanese  and  the  Coreans,  the  Kafirs,  the  Fulahs, 
and  tbe  Mandingoes. 

Dr  M'Lennan  admits  ^  that  the  "  form  of  capture  is 
more  distinctly  marked  and  impressive  just  among 
those  races  which  have  male  kinship."  This  admission 
is  important,  as  it  is  opposed  to  rather  than  in  favour 
of  the  theory  that  the  pretended  cairyiug  off  of  a  bride 
is  an  imitation  of  an  earlier  practice  of  abduction.  Dr 
M'Lennan  was,  indeed,  so  much  struck  by  that  aspect 
of  the  question,  that  he  says,  "  It  might  be  doubted, 
but  for  the  case  of  the  Fuegians,  and  traces  of  the 
symbol,  as  if  of  a  thing  decayed,  occurring  in  America, 
whether  the  experience  of  the  earlier  stage  could 
generate  the  form."  The  cases  here  referred  to  as  show- 
ing traces  of  the  "symbol"  are,  however,  examples 
only  of  forcible  marriage.  Indeed,  they  are  cited''  by 
Dr  M'Lennan  himself  as  "  evidence  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  practice  of  capturing  wives  de  facto,"  although 
marriages  by  consent  and  purchase  are  common  among 
the  American  tribes.     The  only  apparent  cases  in  sup- 

1  The  association  of  the  system  of  female  kinship  with  simple 
captuTo  of  wives  is  (jvidbiice  that  the  foiiiier  was  estahlislied  before 
the  latter  In'oame  customary.  Among  the  AustraliauH,  the  rules  of 
marriage  arc  not  affected  by  capture. 

a  "  Studies,"  p.  201.  «  Ibid.,  p.  46  d  mtq. 
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port  of  the  view  that  the  form  of  capture  has  been 
generated  by  the  practice  of  abduction,  are  those  of  tbe 
Sinaitic    Arabs    and   of   the   Greenlanders   and   th 
Fuegians,  already  mentioned.     It  requirea  considerable 
imagination   to   see   in    the   very   practical  mode  of 
obtaining  a  wife  employed  by  these  peoples  evidence 
of  a,foivn  of  capture.     It  is  not  mere  abduction,  seeing 
that  the  consent  of  the  relations  is  first  obtained  ;  but, 
on  the   other  hand,  the  relations  do   not  pretend  to 
resist  the  forcible  seizure,  which  is  evidently  intended 
to  overcome  the  real  or  feigned  objection  of  the  woman 
herself.     The  mere  fact  of  the  seizure  being  preceded 
by  a  contract  with  the  bride's  relations  does  not  render 
the  case  one  of  "  sjiubolical  capture,"  nor  is  there  any 
e\^dence  that  the  abduction  is  really  essential  to  the 
marriage,  as  Dr  M'Lennan's  theory  requires,  except  w 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  bride's  consent. 
The  form  of  capture  as  a  wedding  ceremonial  is 
found  in  India  among  the  bill  tribes,  and  much  light 
is  thrown  on  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony  by  reference 
to  the  custom  as  observed  with  them.     According  to 
Colonel  Dalton,'    the   bridal  parties  "  often  meet  in 
hostile  array  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  of  the  bride,  f 
imd  a  mimic  fight  takes  place  before  the  bridegroom's 
party  is   permitted   to   enter  ; "    a   custom  which  \s 
followed  by  some  Kurmis  and  other  Hindoo  casteA 
Among  the  Khonds  of  Orissa  the  bridegroom,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  his  friends,  himself  carries  otf 
the  bride  notwithstanding  the  desperate  attacks  of 
party  of  young  women  who  follow,  throwing  ston 
and  bamboos  at  him  until  he  reaches  his  own  villag 
when  they  run  away  home  screaming  and  laughing.' 

1  Op.  ciL,  p.  319. 

»  "Narrative  by  Major-General  John  CajnpbeH"  (1861),  p.  21 
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practices  are  of  much  the  same  type  as  the 

INIongol   ceremonial    capture   described   by  tlie    Rev. 

James  Gilmour,  who  mentions '  that,  in  a  case  of  which 

he  was  an  observer,  the  bridegroom's  party  had  to  have 

a  sham  fight  with  the  friends  of  the  bride  before  they 

were  allowed  to  enter  her  tent.     When  the  marriage 

contract  was  completed  tbe  bride   began    to   "  howl 

most   vigorously"    as    part   of    the    ceremony,    but, 

I*'  crying  and  reluctant,  she  was  dragged  into  the  tent, 

pmd    there  set  aside  in   state."      The   next  day,  the 

proper   amount   of  weeping   having   at   length   been 

accomplished  by  the  bride  and  her  female  friends,   "  a 

young  mau  obeyed  the  command  of  the  father,  pushed 

aside  the  women,  drew  back  the  cmtain,  took  up  the 

bride,  and  carried  her  along  under  his  arm  as  a  man 

would  cany  a  bundle  of  grass,  taking  care  not  to 

.bump  her  head  ornaments  on  the  lintel  of  the   low 

Idoor,  and  Ijy  the  help  of  two  others,  hoisted  her  into 

Wie  saddle  of  a  remarkably  quiet  horse,  which  stood 

ready  to  receive  her."     She  was  soon  afterwards  put 

jinto  a  cart  which  was  driven,   the  bridal  procession 

following  to  the  bridegroom's  tent,  which  was  carefully 

lardcd  by  his  friends,  but  after  a  slight  pai'ley  the 

loor  was  opened  and  the  bride  given  up. 

The  real  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  capture  is  shown 
by  a  consideration  of  other  marriage  customs  in  use 
lamoDg  the  hill  ti-ibes  of  India.  With  many  of  these 
tribes,  and  with  some  of  the  Sudra  castes,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  is  the 
applying  of  sindiir  to  the  forehead  of  the  bride,  which 
■consists  in  making  a  red  mark  between  the  eyes, 
usually  with  red  powder.  In  some  places,  however,  as 
;in  Singhbiira,  among  the  Hos,  the  husband  and  wife 
'  "  Aniou^  the  Mougols,"  p.  258. 
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touch  and  mark  each  other  with  blood  as  a  sign  that  tky 
have  become  one  flesh,  and  Colonel  Dalton  supposes^ 
that  this  is  the  true  origin  of  the  "  singidar  but  veiy 
universal "  custom  of  sindrahdn.     Among  the  Dra- 
vidian  Oraous  the  same  ceremony  is  performed,  but 
with  the  peculiarity  that  the   operation   is   carefully 
screened  from  view,  "  first  by  cloths  thrown  over  the 
young  couple,  and  secondly  by  a  circle  of  their  male 
friends,  some  of  whom  hold  up  a  screen  cloth,  while 
others  keep  guard  with  weapons  upraised,  and  look 
very  fierce,  as  if  they  had  been  told  off  to  cut  down 
intruders,  and  were  quite  prepared  to  do  so."  '   The 
ceremony  of  sindrahjtn  is  thus  evidently  one  of  great 
moment,  and  its   importance  consists  in  the  conse- 
quenci?  which  flows  from  the  husband  and  wife  becom- 
ing one  flesh.     In  the  Sinehbum  villages  the  same  end 
is  attained  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  drinking  beer 
together.     By  this  they  are  made  of  one  flesh  and 
become  of  one  Kill,  that  is,  the  wife  is  admitted  into  ■ 
her  husband's  tribe. ^     Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  in  his  very 
valuable  account  of  the  aborif^ines  of  Bengal,*  states 
that  one  of  the  great  ceremonies  in   the  life  of  the 
Santal  is  the  union  of  his  own  tribe  with  another  by« 
marriage.     No  man  is  allowed  to  marry  a  member  of 
his  own  clan,  and  the  wife  on  marriage  gives  up  her - 
father's  clan  and  its  gods  for  those  of  her  husband.! 
The  ceremony  by  which  this  is  expressed  difiers  among 
the   Santals  from  that  adopted  by  the   Hos.      The 
clothes  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  united  by  the 
bridegroom  s  clansmen,  "  after  which  the  girl's  clans- _ 
women  bring   burning  charcoal,   pound  it  with  thfl 
household  pestle  in  token  of  the  dissolution  of  tlie  ol( 
»  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  319.  2  fifitj^^  p.  251 

•  Ifnd.,  i>.  193.  *  "  Rural  BeiigiU,"  p.  207. 
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family  ties,  and  extinguish  it  with  water  to  signify  the 
final  separation  of  the  bride  from  her  clan."  This 
separation  is,  in  the  case  of  the  Oraona,  effected,  as  we 
have  seen,  under  the  armed  ooiiird  of  the  clansmen  of 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  no  doubt  the  sham 
fight  which  commences  the  marriage  ceremonies  is  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  friends  of  the  bride  have  to 
be  satisfied  before  her  connection  with  the  elan  can  be 
severed.  After  they  have  made  a  show  of  opposition, 
the  bride's  clansmen  express  their  consent  by  joining 
with  the  bridegroom's  friends  in  celebrating  the  change 
which  then  takes  place. 

The  essentially  peaceful  nature  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, although  it  expresses  the  objection  of  the  clan 
to  part  with  one  of  its  members,  as  the  struggles  of  the 
bride  express  her  unwillingness  to  leave  her  father's 
family,  is  evidenced  by  the  custom  as  observed  by  the 
Mujtsi  of  Gondwdnii.  As  the  bridegroom's  cavalcade 
approaches  the  bride's  house,  there  emerges  "  a  troop 
of  girls  all  singing,  headed  by  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
bearing  on  her  head  a  vessel  of  water  surmounted  by  a 
lighted  chiragh  (himp).  When  they  get  near  enough 
to  the  cavaliers,  they  pelt  them  with  balls  of  boiled 
rice,  then  coyly  retreat,  followed  of  course  by  the  young 
men  ;  but  the  girls  make  a  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
bride's  house,  and  suffer  none  to  enter  till  they  have 
paid  toll  in  presents  to  the  bridesmaids."  '  This  differs 
fundamentally  from  the  forcible  marriage,  having  no 
element  of  consent  or  agreement,  which  is  found  among 
the  Badagas  of  Southern  India.  Sometimes  rich  men 
of  tliis  tribe  employ  forty  or  fifty  Todas  to  go  on  wife- 
stealing  expeditions,  and  they  cany  off  by  force  the 
wives  of  other  Badagas.* 

'  Dalton,  op.  eit.,  jj.  233. 

•  "  TriWs  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,"  by  Dr  Sliortt  (2nd  ed.),  p.  75. 
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The  dissolntioD  of  old  family  ties  on  maniage,  and 
the   making  of  the  husband   and  wife  of  one  flesh,  | 
as  practised  by  the  hill  tribes  of  India,  is  accompaDied 
by  the  important  result  that  all  the  oflspring  of  the 
marriage   belong  to   their  father's  clan-     This  agnttj 
with  the  fact  previously  mentioned,  that  nearly  all  the 
peoples  who  have  ceremonial  capture  in  connectiott 
with  marriage  trace  descent  in  the  male  line.    We 
cannot  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  ceremony  has  relation 
to  the  change  which  then  takes  place  in  the  position  of  | 
the  bride,  and  that  it  is  intended  t«>  denote  that  her 
famUy  and  clan  have  ceased  to  have  any  claim  to  her 
or  her  offspring.     Where  there  is  a  bride-chase,  either 
alone  or  in  connection  with  a  aham  fight,  the  consent 
of  the  female  on  whose  behalf  the  marital  engagement 
has  lieen  entered  into  is  shown  by  the  capture  which 
follows.     By  the  sham  conflict  the  consent  also  of  the 
friends  of  the  bride  to  the  marriage  and  its  consequences  ^ 
is  evidenced.     What  Is  equally  essential,  however,  the 
marriage  becomes  a  matter  of  public  notoriety.^     This — 
is  iin  important  consideration  among  uncultured  peoples'^ 
who  have  no  written  records ;  and  in  the  case  of  the 
sliam  fight  especially,  not  only  is  the  marriage  mad^ 

'  The  view  exprcsse<l  in  the  text  is  coufinuetl  indirectly  by  a 
Pt.ntrmcnt  of  the  Rev.  J.  Mackeniie  in  relation  to  niarriaf^e*  .onioi 
cortftin  South  African  tribea.     He  says :   "  In  Beehiumahinil  thi 
CJittle  paid  by  the  bridegroom  under  native  law  to  the  bride'a  fathe 
>vii8  the  only  way  in  the  olik-n  time  of  establishing  the  validity 
the  marriage  and  the  legitunacy  of  the  children.     Witliout  the  jwy*! 
moiit  of  the  cattle  the  father  could  not  establish  Ix'fore  notives 
the  children  were  his.      But  Chriatian   natives  were  getting 
customed  to  the  marriage  regist^T  in  the  native  churcli  as  a 
liettcr  firoof  of  marriage,  of  the  consent  of  the  father-in-law  aai 
other  relativoa,  and  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  children." — "Jour.  Ant 
Inat.,"  vol.  xvi.  (1886),  \x  94. 
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)ublic,  but  it  is  impressed  efiectuully  on  the  memories 
>f  those  couceraed   in  the  proceedings.     Nor   is  the 
[general  conclusion  affected  by  the  consideration  that 
eremonial  capture  is  found  among  peoples  having  kin- 
tip  in  the  female  line.     With  the  Gilros '  of  North- 
Sastern  India,  the  initiation  in  marriage  is  taken,  not 
)y  the  bridegroom  or  his  friends,  but  by  the  bride.    A 
RToman  selects  the  man  whom  she  would  like  to  many, 
nd  if  he  is  agreeable,  the  approval  of  their  parents  is 
ught.     Should  they  object,  they  iu-e  beaten  until  they 
ve  the  desired  consent.     The  bride  and  her  friends 
ihen  proceed  to  the  house  of  the  intended  husband  to 
secure    him.      He   pretends   to  run   away,   but  he   is 
-quickly  caught,  and  in  spite  of  hi.n  resistance  is  maiTied 
f'  amidst  lamentations  and  counterfeit  grief  both  on  his 
port  and  that  of  his  parents/'     The  peculiarity  of  this 
form  of  capture  is  accounted  for  by  the  iact  that  the 
Gdros  liave  the  system  of  descent  in  the  female  line,  as 
opposed  to  the  male  kinship  associated  with  the  usual 
l|)hases  of  ceremonial  capture.     The  Gilro  villages  are 
divided    into     mithdris,    or    motherhoods,    particular 
mdiidris  Ijeiug   especially  connected   with  and  inter- 
marrying  with  each    other,    and    the  offspring  of   a 
marriage   belonging  to  the  mdhdi'i  of  their  mother. 
The  fact  that  it  is  the  bridegroom  and  not  the  bride 
who  is  captured,  furnishes  a  strong  argument  in  support 
of  the  explanation  given  above  of  ceremonial  cajtture 
in  marriage ;  seeing  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
former  general  abduction  of  men  for  husbands,  and 
systematic  "  capture  "  of  bridegrooms  cannot  therefore 
have  originated  in  the  institution  of  an  earlier  practice 
of  abduction. 

The   following  general    conclusions   appear   to   be 
»  Rowney,  •'  Wild  Tribes  of  Imlia,"  i-.  19l\ 
2  E 
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warranted  by  the  facts  now  known  as  to  "marriage 
by  capture  "  of  females : — 

(1.)  In  all  ages  of  the  world  women  have  been  the 
objects  of  capture  by  peoples  of  a  low  degree  of  cultuie, 
either  for  slaves  or  for  wives  (child-bearing). 

(2.)  Such  capture  is  without  the  consent  of  the 
female  herself^  or  of  her  relations. 

(3.)  The  "  capture  "  in  use  among  many  peoples  as 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  may  have  reference  to 
the  consent  of  the  female  herself  or  of  her  relatioDB. 

(4.)  Where  the  "  capture  "  has  reference  to  the  con- 
sent of  the  female,  she  can  avail  h^self  of  the  oppo^ 
tunity  of  refusing  it,  or  she  must  publicly  a<^owledge 
it. 

(5.)  Where  the  "  capture  "  has  reference  to  tiie  con- 
sent of  the  relations  of  the  female,  they  publicly  ralafy 
the  contract  of  marriage,  and  accept  its  consequences 
— the  loss  to  their  kindred  group  of  the  ofi^ring  of 
the  marriage,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  rule  of  descent 
in  the  male  line,  are  of  kin  to  and  form  part  of  the 
husband  s  family  group. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


MONOGAMY. 


In  the  chapter  on  monandry  we  have  treated  of  the 
imperfect  system  of  marriage,  which,  while  permitting 
a  man  to  marry  again  when  his  first  wife  is  childless, 
either  after  or  without  divorcing  her,  or  to  take 
secondary  wives  or  concubines  with  or  without  the 
consent  of  the  first  wife,  refuses  to  allow  a  woman  to 
have  at  one  time  more  than  one  husband,  or  to  receive 
the  attentions  of  other  men.  This  is  the  social  con- 
dition referred  to  by  Dr  Morgan  in  relation  to  the 
Homeric  Greeks,  when  he  says '  that  the  "  usages  and 
customs  on  the  part  of  unmarried  as  well  as  married 
men,  cited  approvingly  by  the  gi-eat  poet  of  the  period, 
and  sustained  by  public  sentiment,  tend  to  show  that 
whatever  of  monogamy  existed,  was  through  an  en- 
forced restraint  upon  wives,  while  their  husbands  were 
not  monogamists  in  the  preponderating  number  of 
cases,"  Mr  Morgan  remarks  further,'  that  "  from  first 
to  last  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  principle  of 
egotism  or  studied  selfishness  at  work  among  the  males, 
tending  to  lessen  the  appreciation  of  women,  scarcely 
found  among  savages."  Not  that  woman  was  treated 
with  cruelty,  nor  with  discourtesy  within  the  range  of 
their  permitted  privileges,  "  but  their  education  was 
superficial,  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex  was  denied 
them,  and  their  inferiority  was  inculcated  as  a  principle, 
>  "Ancient  Society,"  p.  473.  •  Ibid.,  p.  474. 
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until  it  camo  to  be;  accepted  as  a  fact  by  the  women 
themselves." 

There  Is  one  feature  of  the  inferiority  assigned  to 
women  among  monandrous  peoples  which  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  development 
of  true  monogamy.     Among  uncultured  races,  on  the 
death  of  a  woman's  husband  she  generally  passes  to 
the  person  who  succeeds  him  as  head  of  the  family 
group,  not  being  her  own  son.     The  custom  of  thi 
Levirate  was  of  a  different  nature,  as  there  the  wido 
was  taken  by  the  nearest   kinsman  of  her  decea.sed' 
husband  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  seed  to  the  dead 
man.     Prof  Henrn  observes  that  the  marriage  of  the 
heir  with  the  widow  to  raise  up  male  issue  for  the 
Aryan  household  did  not  differ  in  principle  from  the 
Levir's  commission.      He  says,^   **  The  heir  took  the 
inheritance  as  it  stood,  with  all  its  advantages  and  all 
its  incumbrances.     His  duty  was  to  provide  the  house 
with  a  son,  who  should  have  the  right  to  perform  the 
»acra  and  the  means  of  performing  them.     Whethe 
tbo  woman  was  maid  or  widow  was  not  material. 
the  one  case  by  right  of  selection,  in  the  other  case  bj 
right  of  birth-      She  was  the  proper  mother  of  thti 
dosiiwl  son,"     Such  may  have  been  the  rule  amoi 
the  primitive  Aryans,  but  the  provisions  of  the  lawB 
Menu,  referred  to  by  M.  de  Coulanges,*  as  sanctioning 
it,  apply  only  to  the  commercial  classes.*     It  is  ex- 
ivrraslj  said,  **  Such  a  commission  to  a  brother  or  othed^ 
ntHcr  kinsman  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  nui)tial 
Ittxta  of  the  Veda ;  nor  is  the  marriage  of  a  widow 
tv«r  named  in  the  laws  concerning  marriage."     The 
|MNict»o«  is  declared,  moreover,  to  be  fit  only  for  cattle.^ 

*  »  Ar^ttik  H<MMc4oU,'  p.  161.  '  "La  Cit6  Antique,"  p.  53. 

♦  •♦  Mtat."  fat,  M.  *  Ifnd.,  ix.,  65,  66. 
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Only  wlien  a  man  dies  after  troth  verbally  pliglited, 
but  before  consummation,  does  the  code  of  Menu  allow 
the  husband's  brother  to  take  the  betrothed  damsel  to 
wife,  and  then  he  is  to  approach  her  only  "once  in 
each  proper  season,  and  until  issue  be  h'ad."^ 

The  point  to  be  considered,  however,  is  the  custom 
of  temporarily  or  permanently  prohibiting  the  second 
marriage  of  a  woman  on  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Some  of  the  American  tribes  compel  widows  to  mourn 
their  husband's  deaths,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  a 
life  of  austerity  and  chastity  for  several  years.'''  The 
cruelties  inflicted  on  the  New  Caledonian  widow,  and 
the  hardship  she  endures  during  the  three  years  suc- 
ceeding her  husband's  death,  are  so  great,  that  women 
who  have  married  afraiu  often  commit  suicide  in  the 
event  of  the  second  husband's  death,  rather  than 
undergo  them  a  second  time.'  The  old  Peruvians, 
with  many  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa,  effectually 
prevented  the  remarriage  of  the  wives  of  dead  men  by 
kilhng  them  and  burying  them  in  their  husband's 
gnives.  This  was  doubtless  on  the  same  principle  aa 
that  which  leads  the  savage  to  desire  to  be  accompanied 
into  the  other  world  by  some  of  his  followers  or  slaves. 
On  the  death  of  the  mother  of  Tchaka,  the  noted  Zidu 
chief,  ten  young  girls  were  buried  alive  in  her  grave.* 
So  also  in  Japan,  formerly  servants  were  buried  alive 
in  their  master's  tomb.*  Children  of  both  sexe^  were 
killed  on  the  burial  of  a  Mongol  king,  and  placed  in 

'  "Menu,"ix.,  6y,  70. 

»  "The  Coluraliia  River,"  by  Robs  Cox,  vol.  ii.  p.  327;  imd  see 
"The  History  of  Women,"  l»y  Wm,  Alexander,  vuL  ii.  p.  296. 

*  '*  Wanderings  of  an  Artisfcj"  hy  Paul  Ksxiw ;  GreenwooU'a 
"Savage  Habits  imd  Ctiatoms"  (Snl  ud.),  p.  373. 

*  Wood,  "  ^^atural  History  of  Man,"  vol.  i.  p.  72. 

*  "Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Japaneae,"  p.  196, 
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the  grave  around  the  coq>8e,  that  they  might  serve 
him  in  the  future  life.'  The  Hindoo  custom  of  Sati, 
or  "devoted  wife,"  which  required  a  wife  to  allow 
herself  to  be  burnt  on  her  dead  husband's  funeral  pyre, 
is  supposed^  to  have  been  boirowed  from  the  Scythians, 
among  whom,  according  to  Herodotus,"  one  of  the 
king's  concubines  was  strangled  and  buried  in  his 
tomb.  Some  of  the  Thracians,  who  wei*e  an  allied 
people,  appear  to  have  more  nearly  resembled  in  their 
funeral  rites  the  Hindoo  practice.  Herodotus  saj^, 
that  when  any  man  dies,  "  a  great  contest  arises  among 
the  wives,  and  violent  disputes  among  their  friends,  on 
this  point,  which  of  them  was  most  loved  by  the  hus- 
iKiad.  She  who  is  adjudged  to  have  been  so,  and  is 
so  honoured,  having  been  extolled  both  by  men  and 
women,  is  slain  on  the  tomb  by  her  own  nearest 
relative,  and  when  slain,  is  buried  with  her  husband  ; 
the  others  deem  this  a  great  misfortune,  for  this  is  the 
utmost  disgrace  to  them."  The  Hindoo  widow  was 
also  supposed  to  die  by  choice,  and  to  survive  her 
husband  was  considered  a  great  disgrace. 

The  practice  of  Sati  was  most  probably  brought  into 
India  by  invaders  from  Central  Asia,  and  it  must  have 
been  introduced  since  the  compilation  of  the  '*  Laws  of 
Menu,"  which  do  not  allude  to  it.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, from  several  provisions  of  these  Laws,  that 
although  the  widow  at  that  period  did  not  die  with 
her  husband,  a  virtuous  wife  was  not  allowed  to  marry 
again.*     The  husband  and  the  son  of  a  twice-married 

1  Hue,  "The  Chinese  Empire,"  Eng.  e^l,  vol  i.,  p.  80. 

'  "  Indian  Wiatlom,"  by  Prof.  Moiiier  Williams,  3nl  eA,  p.  258, 
note.  3  Bk.  iv.,  71.  *  Bk.  v.,  5. 

6  Chap,  v.,  162.  The  later  "  Tnatitates  of  Ninida"  (translate*! 
by  Dr  Juliua  Jolly,  1876)  give  live  caaes  iii  wliich  a  womau  may 
take  another  husband  (xLi.,  97). 
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woman  are  classed  amoog  the  persons  who  arc  to  be 
avoided  by  an  exalted  and  learned  priest  at  a  srdddha 
to  the  gods  and  to  ancestors/  The  widow  who,  from  a 
wish  to  bear  children,  marries  again,  "  brings  disgrace 
on  herself  here  below,  and  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
seat  of  her  lord  ;  "  while  "  a  virtuous  wife  ascends  to 
heaven,  though  she  have  no  child,  if,  after  the  decease 
of  her  lord,  she  devote  herself  to  pious  austerity/'  * 
This  rule  appears  to  have  been  strictly  observed  in 
India,  where  it  was  usual  for  a  widow  who  was  not 
permitted  to  die  with  her  husband,  to  devote  herself 
to  a  life  of  charity  and  penance,  sitting  by  the  roadside 
to  supply  travellers  with  boiled  rice  and  beans,  or  with 
fire  to  enable  them  to  ignite  their  tobacco.^  The 
Chinese  entertain  much  the  same  view  in  relation  to 
the  marriage  of  widows  as  the  Hindoos.  They  con- 
sider it  a  disgrace  to  a  family  for  one  of  its  sons  to 
marry  a  widow,  "  as  well  as  a  disgraceful  or  shameful 
step  on  the  part  of  the  widow  to  consent  to  marry 
again."  This  step  would  bring  dishonour  on  the 
families  with  which  she  was  connected,  and  especially 
upon  the  memory  of  her  deceased  husband.*  In  China, 
moreover,  widows  impelled  by  attachment,  poverty,  or 
the  prospect  of  unkind  treatment,  sometimes  resolve 
not  to  survive  their  husbands,  and  they  accordingly 
commit  suicide  by  starving  themselves  to  death, 
drowning,  or  by  taking  poison.*  In  some  parts, 
widows  or  betrothed  girls  whose  intended  husbands 
have  died,  hang  themselves   in  public,   after  giving 

1  "Menu,"  iii.,  155,  166,  167.  ^  j^tW.,  v.,  160,  161. 

3  Tuveniier,  "Travels  in  India"  (1678),  pp.  97,  169. 

*  Doolittle,  op.  cit.,  p.  70.  Widows  are  Bonielimca  purchased  by 
frtinilies  who  cannot  affonl  to  buy  a  ^rl  of  good  character  for  a  sou. 
The  wife  of  ii  living  nian  may  bo  acquired  for  tliat  purpose. 

^  Jlnd,,  p.  77  e/  «eq. 
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Dotaoe  of  their  intention,  so  that  any  one  who  wishes 
to  do  80  tOMj  witiaesB  the  act.  Women  and  girls  who 
doB  eonmh  suicide  may  have  their  names  recorded 
OB  tite  Ittqge  genertl  tablets  erected  in  the  temple  they 
bwre  pravioaaly  visited,  or  they  may  have  a  special 
tablet  pitted  there  on  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  to 
^  mBtitntioiL  Inoeose  and  candles  are  burned  at 
stited  penods  in  memory  of  those  "  virtuous  and  filial 

MiH>?oTer,  hoDorar}'  tablets  or  portals  are  j 
elected  with  the  permission  of  the  EmperorW 
of  TirtDoas  widows  "  who  have  obeyed  with 
the  parents  of  their  husbands."     The 
show   their  appreciation   of  the 
of  widowhood  by  establishing  societies  for  the     , 
^       and  virtQoos  widows.*  ■ 

Am<i^  ^bte  eaily  Hebrews,  widows  who  were  not 
lyct  to  the  law  of  the  Lerirate  were  allowed  to 
Kf«  a  aeeond  husband.  This  may  be  inferred  from 
•  Moaaie  legolation  that  a  priest  was  to  marry  a 
nM  aad  aot  a  widow,  or  one  divorced,  a  polluted 
or  a  hariot.'  The  classing  uf  these  women 
howa^  hovev«r.  in  what  light  widows  were 
ai»d  v«  may  judge  &om  the  numerou:i 
■  the  Old  Teatement  where  the  oppression 
ied  of  or  forbidden,  that  their  lot 
ttmmak  hme  beoi  a  veiy  happy  one  among  the 
H^hrfva.*  TVeir  r«»*»^"  was  less  unfavourable 
iMMlf  4w  CM^  Aryans^  This  appears  from  the  fact 
ibift  JbnMKr  required  that  on  a  man's  death  the 
*tikB  sahaaaAnce*  of  his  widow  should  be  providetl 
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for.*     According  to  the  Vedas,  the  brother  of  the  dead 
.-Vrya  is  to  be  the  protector  of  his  widow.'' 

The  ideas  entertained  by  the  classical  peoples  of 
antiquity  on  the  remarriage  of  widows  resembled  that 
of  the  early  Aryans  generally.  Among  the  Romans  n 
woman  who  had  been  married  to  only  one  husband, 
or  who  had  continued  in  widowhood  after  her 
husband's  death,  was  held  in  particular  respect.  The 
phrase  univiixi  is  used  in  ancient  inscriptions  as  a 
term  of  honour.  Such  women  who  man'ted  a  second 
time  were  not  allowed  to  officiate  at  the  annual  rite-s 
of  Female  Fortune.'  As  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  Dr 
Alexander  remarks*  that  their  history  has  "trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  with  some  degi'ee  of  infamy,  the 
name  of  lier  who  first  ventured  on  a  second  marriage," 
Gorgophona,  the  supposed  daughter  of  Peraeus  and 
Andromeda.  The  practice,  though  soon  afterwards 
followed  by  others,  was  long  the  subject  of  public 
odium  ;  "  for  during  a  great  part  of  the  heroic  age, 
widows  who  remarried  were  considered  as  having 
offended  against  public  decency ;  a  custom  to  which 
Virgil  plamly  alludes,  when  he  describes  the  conflict 
in  the  heart  of  Dido,  between  her  love  for  iEneas  and 
fear  of  wounding  her  honour  by  a  second  marriage," 

The  sense  of  self-respect  which  leads  the  relatives  of 
a  deceased  husband  in  China  to  provide  wholly  or 
partially  for  his  widow  that  she  may  not  marry 
again,*  is  in  the  case  of  Dido  transferred  to  the  woman 

1  Fontane,  "  Lea  IranienB,"  p.  276. 

2  Fontane,  "  Inde  Vedique,"  p.  65. 

^  Adam's  "  Roman  Antiquities,"  p,  408.  Such  second  marriages 
were  among  the  Germans  forbidden  by  kw.  Tacitus,  "  Mor. 
Ger.,"  19. 

*  "  The  History  of  Women,"  vol.  ii.  p.  292. 

»  Doolittle,  op.  cit,  p.  71. 
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herself,      The  individual  immediately  concerned  has 
come  to  consider  remarriage  dishonourable.     Nor  was 
such  a  feehng:  restricted  to  the  second  marriagea  of 
women.     Such  marriages  would  seem   to   have  been 
disapproved  of  by  the  Greeks  for  men   also   under 
some   circumstances,  as   appears  from   the   fact  that 
'*  Charonides  excluded  all  those  from  the  public  coun- 
cils of  the  State  who  had  children,  and  married  a 
second  wife.      It  is  impossible  (said  he)  that  a  man 
can  advise  well  for  his  country,  who  does  not  consult 
the  good  of  his  own  family :  he  whose  first  marriage 
has  been   happy,  ought  to   rest  satisfied  with  that 
happiness ;  if  unhappy,  he  must  be  out  of  his  senses 
to  risk,  being  so  again."  ^     If  men  could  be  restricted 
by  a  sense  of  propriety  from  marrying  again  on  the 
death  of  their  first  wives,'  they  might  no   less  be 
restricted  from  marrying  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  fii-st  one.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
recognition  of  the  impropriety  of  the  act  could  be- 
come generally  recognised  where  the  conditions  of 
the  monandrous  family  exist.     A  people  who  practise 
wife-purcha-se,  and  allow  an  almost  unrestricted  power 
of  divorce  to  husbands,  cannot  be  expected  to  attain 
to  the  stage  of  pure  monogamy.     This  can  be  reached  M 
only  when  women  have   ceased  to  be  sold  by  their 
relations  into  the  power  of  a  husband,  and  when  the 
wife  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  on  an  equality  with 
her  husband,  not  only  in  the  household,  but  before  the 
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1  "Alexander,"  op.  eit,  voL  i.,  292. 

^  In  Cambodia,  a  man  who  h{is  lost  his  fust  wife  ought,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  held  iu  high  consideration,  not  to  remarry,  that  is,  a 
woman  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  he  would  be  still  more  highly 
regarded  if  he  donned  the  religious  habit.  Moara,  op.  eit. 
T.  i,  p.  334. 
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law.  Dr  Morgan  remarks,^  in  relation  to  the  Greeks, 
*'  The  wife  was  not  the  companion  and  the  equal  of  her 
husband,  but  stood  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter ; 
thus  denying  the  fundamental  principle  of  monogamy 
as  the  institution  in  its  highest  form  must  be  under- 
stood. The  wife  is  necessarily  the  equal  of  her  hus- 
band in  dignity,  in  personal  rights,  and  in  social 
position."  Elsewhere'  the  same  writer  says,  that  while 
the  monogamian  family  improved  with  human  progress, 
"  it  fell  short  of  its  true  ideal  in  the  classical  period. 
Its  highest  known  perfection,  at  least,  was  not  attained 
until  modem  times."  Dr  Morgan  does  not,  however, 
account  for  this  fact,  and  an  explanation  of  it  was 
hardly  possible  on  the  lines  of  his  argument.  In  a 
former  chapter  the  insufficiency  was  shown  of  hi& 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  monogamy  as  due  to  the 
growth  of  property,  and  the  desire  for  its  transmission 
to  "the  actual  progeny  of  the  married  pair."  These 
ideas  alone  would  not  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
monandry,  and  still  less  could  they  have  formed  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  higher  phase  of  marriage  ex- 
hibited in  monogamy,  which  forbids  a  man,  no  less 
than  his  wife,  to  form  a  second  sexual  union  during 
the  existence  of  their  mairiage. 

The  ideas  as  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  family  enter- 
tained by  the  Chinese,  have  little  reference  to  the 
transmission  of  property.  Sons  are  desired,  not  to 
retain  wealth  in  the  family,  but  to  ensure  that  the 
spirit  of  their  deceased  father  shall  reach  in  safety  the 
place  where  the  ancestral  spirits  dwell,  and  that  the 
necessary  offerings  shall  afterwards  be  made  to  him 
among  the  manes  of  his  ancestors.  The  ancient 
Egyptians   entertained    similar  ideas.      The   Chinese 

^  "Ancient  Histor)-,"  p.  475.  •  Ibid.,  p.  480. 
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think  that  a  man  has  three  souls  or  spirits,  of  which 
one  resides  in  the  ancestral  tablet  representing  the 
deceased.*  That  notion  answers  to  the  belief  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  that  there  are  three  principles 
enclosed  within  the  material  body — the  soul,  ba,  which 
is  the  envelop  of  the  intelligence  ;  khou,  the  double  or 
immaterial  body ;  fot,  which  is  the  covering  of  the 
souL'  The  Chinese  belief  that  one  of  the  three  spirits 
of  the  deceased  resides  in  the  ancestral  tablet,  agrees 
with  the  Egyptian  idea  that  the  ka  or  double  took 
up  its  abode,  after  the  destruction  of  the  body,  in  one 
of  the  statues  provided  for  it,  and  enclosed  with  the 
mummified  body  in  the  tomb.'  Moreover,  "  the  soul 
enveloped  in  tlie  ka,  which  formed  for  it  a  subtle  body, 
often  returned,  in  the  course  of  its  long  infernal  wan- 
derings, and  of  the  trials  which  marked  them,  to  repose 
in  the  tomb  and  regain  ita  powers  by  refreshing  itself 
with  the  offerings  that  were  deposited  at  regular  in- 
tervals, whUe  drinking  the  holy  water  of  the  NOe."* 
It  is  evident  how  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
departed  must  have  been  the  due  observance  of  the 
funeral  rites  and  the  subsequent  offerings  made  at  the 
tomb.  The  Egyj^tians,  like  the  Chinese,  had  great 
reverence  for  the  dead,  and  each  family  had  yearly  a 
special  fete  known  as  the  "  reunion  of  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,"  at  which  offerings  were  made  at  the 
mastaha  or  tomb,  and  the  visitors  spoke  to  the  deceased, 
and  burnt  incense  before  his  statue' 

Ideas  similar  to  those  entertained  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  found,  on  examination, 
to  underlie  the  marriage  system  of  the  early  Aryan 

'  Doolittle,  op.  ct'L,  pp.  135,  168. 

"  Lenormant,  "Hist.  Anc.  de  I'Orient,"  9th  ed.,  T.  iii.  p.  228. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  287.  *  Ibid.,  p.  241.  '  Ibid.,  pp.  133,  144. 
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peoples.  As  to  the  Iranians,  the  union  of  men  and 
women  is  declared  in  the  Vendidad  to  be  the  act  most 
agreeable  to  Ormuzd.  Marriage  is,  however,  enjoined 
by  Zoroaster  merely  for  the  development  and  the  great- 
ness of  the  natioD.  Hence  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
is  not  an  esseiitinlly  religious  rite.  But  the  act  of 
consummation  ousfht  to  be  sanctified,  and  the  faithful 
Mazdian  was  to  address  a  prayer  to  God  that  he  would 
bless  it.'  He  did  not,  however,  desire  offspring  to  be 
a  source  of  wealth,  or  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  present 
life.  The  Mazdian,  in  praying  to  Ormuzd,  asked  for 
"  chOdren  renowned  by  merit,  who  will  be  chiefs  in 
the  assemblies,  who  will  enable  me  to  gain  paradise, 
who  will  thus  deliver  me  from  oppression,  I  who  wish 
good  with  mtelligence.  Cause  my  soul  to  be  eternally 
happy."  Moreover,  the  Mazdian  could  even  after 
death  escape  from  punishment  for  sin  by  the  prayers 
and  good  works  of  the  living,  provided  that  the  souls 
to  be  delivered  from  hell  repent  of  the  fiiults  they  had 
committed  in  life.  But  "  the  prayer  for  the  deud," 
which  was  offered  during  five  days  of  each  year,  had 
virtue  only  when  it  was  said  by  a  relation  of  the  con- 
demned soul.  Children  prayed  for  their  father  and  their 
mother,  parents  for  their  children,  the  brother  prayed 
for  his  sister,  and  the  sister  for  her  brother ;  grand- 
children for  their  grandparents,  and  grandparents  for 
their  grandchildren.  Rehitions  to  the  fourth  degree 
could  thus  succour  each  other,  and  even  the  servant 
and  the  son  of  the  servant  could  deliver  by  then* 
prayers  the  soul  of  their  master  or  mistress.'  We 
have  here  the  influence  of  the  same  idea  as  that 
associated  with  the  possession  of  a  son  among  the 
Chinese  and  Egyptians — the  securing  of  happiness  in 

>  Fontanc,  "Lea  Iraniens,"  pp.  108,  113,  '  lUd.,  p.  20<: 
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the  future  life.  Instead  of  sacrifices  and  oflferings,'^ 
however,  the  means  employed  by  the  Mazdians  was 
prayer/  and  the  12th  fargard  of  the  Vendidad  fiies 
the  number  of  prayers  which  ought  to  be  said  after  the 
death  of  the  Mazdian  by  each  of  his  relations.*  This 
answers  to  the  **  degrees  of  assistance  and  friendship  " 
which  the  members  of  a  family  owed  to  each  other, 
and  which,  as  between  father  and  son,  was  a  thousand 
degrees,*  The  Iranians  regarded  prayer  as  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  when  said  in  the  proper  spirit,  and  the 
prayers  of  a  son  must  have  lieen  looked  forward  to  by 
the  Mazdian  as  of  the  greatest  importance  in  connection 
with  his  own  condition  after  death. 

Marriage  was  looked  upon  by  the  Vedic  Aryas  in 
much  the  same  light  as  by  the  Iranians.  The  family 
resulted  from  the  union  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
were  husband  and  wife,  to  become  father  and  mother. 
The  husband,  as  the  head  of  the  family,  was  called  pati, 
master,  but  he  was  also  pitri,  as  the  nourisher  of  his 
wife  and  children.  The  wife  was  mdtri,  the  distri- 
butor, and  was  also  called  dam,  which  is  a  word  of 
commandment,  but  used  with  reference  only  to  the 
woman's  children  and  servants,  and  not  to  her  husband. 
The  son  was  suta  and  sunn,  the  "  begotten  "  and  the 
"  disciple  "  of  his  father.  Through  the  son  the  family 
was  perjietuated,  and  he  is  always  first  mentioned  with 
his  father  in  the  hymns  to  the  guardian  deities,  the 
mother  coming  next.*  The  daughter  appears  to  be 
forgotten ;  but  when  a  wife  became  the  mother  of  a 
son  she  was  said  to  be  deserving  of  homage,  and  she 
had  the  privilege  of  partaking  with  her  husband  the 


*  Fontane,  '*  Les  Iraniens,"  p.  171, 

•  Ibid.,  p.  292. 

.  Fontane,  "  Inde  Vedique,  p.  58. 


«/Wd.,  p.  104. 


honour  of  joining  in  sacrifice.^  The  son  loves  and 
respects  his  father,  whom  he  approaches  with  the  same 
gesture  as  the  divinity  is  saluted  with  before  the  altar, 
and  addresses  him  in  the  tone  of  prayer.' 

M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  in  his  admirable  work, 
remarks '  that  "  the  Hindoo  as  the  Greek  regarded  the 
dead  aa  divine  beings  who  enjoyed  a  happy  existence. 
But  their  happiness  depended  on  a  condition ;  it  was 
neces-sary  that  the  offerings  should  be  regularly  made 
to  them  by  the  living.  If  these  ceased  to  accomplish 
the  srdddha  for  a  dead  person,  the  soul  of  the  deceased 
left  his  peaceful  dwelling,  and  became  a  wandering  soul 
which  tormented  the  living  ;  so  that  if  the  manes  were 
truly  gods,  it  was  only  because  the  living  honoured 
them  with  worship."  This  worship  of  the  dead  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  it  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  hearth  that 
they  made  but  one  cultus.  M.  de  Coulanges  supposes* 
that  •'  the  domestic  hearth  has  been  in  its  origin  only 
the  symbol  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  that  under  the 
stone  of  the  hearth  an  ancestor  reposed,  that  the  fire 
was  there  lighted  to  honour  him,  and  that  this  fire 
seemed  to  maintain  the  life  in  him  or  represented  his 
watchful  soul."  This  is  only  a  conjecture,  but  strong 
evidence  has  been  furnished  by  Prof,  Hearn  in  proof 
of  the  early  worship  of  the  hearth  and  its  connection 
'U'ith  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors.^  This  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  each  family  had  its  own 
sacred  fire,  which  represented  the  anccstoi-s,  and  which 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fire  on  the  hearth  of 

^  Fontane,  "  Inde  Vedique,"  p.  62, 

*  As  with  the  Iranians,  pniyer  was  regarded  aa  all  jMwerfuL 
Fontane,  op,  cif.,  p.  187.  ■  "La  Cit^  Antique,"  p.  17. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  30.  '  "The  Aiyan  Household,"  p.  60  et  seq. 
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a  neighbouring  family.^  M.  de  Coulanges  pobts  out 
that  the  oJBeringa  to  the  dead  could  be  made  only  by 
male  descendants.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  son  to  make 
the  libations  and  sacrifices  to  the  manes  of  his  father 
;md  of  all  his  ancestors  ;  and  if  "  the  sacrifices  were 
always  accomplished  according  to  the  rites,  if  the  food 
was  placed  on  the  tomb  on  the  appointed  days,  theu 
the  ancestor  became  a  protecting  deity,"  but  if  they 
were  neglected  the  dead  were  caused  to  succumb,  and 
their  happiness  was  destroyed.'  The  birth  of  a  soa 
was  then  all  important  to  the  Hindoo,  who  become* 
perfect  only  "  when  he  consists  of  (three  persons 
united)  his  wife,  himself,  and  his  son  "  ;  *  and  who  is 
sjtid  by  the  birth  of  bis  eldest  sou  to  discharge  his  debt 
to  his  progenitoi-s  and  to  attain  immortality.*  The 
eldest  son  is  therefore  said  to  be  begotten  from  a  sense 
of  duty,  an  idea  which  must  have  been  unknown  to 
the  Greeks  if  iMr  Morgan's  opinion  that  they  married 
for  the  purpose  of  tran.smitting  property  to  their  o 
lawful  offspring  is  correct. 

What  has  been  said  above  in  relation  to  the  A 
of  India  is  applicable  in  great  measure  to  the  earl] 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Isaios  said,  "  No  man  wlio  knows 
he  must  die  can  have  so  little  regard  for  himself  as  to 
leave  his  family  without  descendants,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  one  to  render  him  the  worship  due  to  the 
dead.*  With  a  people  entertaining  such  ideas,  mar- 
riage would  be  obligatory.  As  pointed  out  by  M.  de 
Coulanges,*'  "Celibacy  is  a  crime  in  the  eyes  of  a  re- 
ligion which  considered  the  continuity  of  the  family  the 

*  De  Coulanges,  p.  35,     The  Veclas  teacli  that  the  sacred  firei 
the  cause  of  male  posterity.     Ibid.,  p.  37.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

=•  "  Menu,"  ix.  45.  <  Ibid.,  ix.  106,  107. 

*  Quoted  by  Prof.  Hearn,  op.  eit,  p.  71,        <>  C^.  cit,,  p.  108. 
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first  and  holiest  of  duties.  But  tlic  uniou  it  prescribes 
c.in  be  accomplished  only  in  the  presence  of  the 
domestic  divinities ;  it  is  the  religious,  sacred,  and  in- 
dissoluble union  of  husband  and  wife."  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  Greeks  the  chief  object  of  marriage 
was  the  procreation  of  children  in  lawful  wedlock 
is  only  half  the  truth.  Becker  indeed  afl&rms  that 
marriage  in  reference  to  the  procreation  of  children 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  a  necessity,  "enforced  by 
tlieir  duty  to  the  gods,  to  the  state,  and  to  their 
ancestors,"  from  which  Dr  Morgan  infers^  that  marriage 
was  not  grounded  upon  sentiment,  but  upon  necessity 
and  duty.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with 
the  later  Greeks,  the  absence  of  sentiment  can  hardly 
be  affii-raed  in  relation  to  the  married  life  of  those  of  the 
Homeric  age.  Mr  Gladstone  remarks '  that  the  general 
tune  of  the  intercourse  between  husband  and  wife 
during  that  period  is  "  thoroughly  natural :  full  of 
warmth,  dignity,  reciprocal  deference,  and  substantial 
if  not  conventual  delicacy.  .  ,  .  The  fulness  of  moral 
and  intelligent  being  is  alike  complete,  and  alike  ac- 
knuwlt'dged,  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  Nor  is 
this  description  confined  to  the  scenes  properly  Hel- 
lenic. Of  rude  manners  to  a  woman  there  is  not  a 
real  trace  in  the  poems.  And  to  this  circumstance  we 
may  add  its  tme  correlative,  that  the  women  of  Homer 
are  truly  and  profoundly  feminine.  As  to  the  intensity 
of  coujugal  love,  it  has  never  passed  the  climax  which 
it  reaches  in  Odysseus  and  Penelope." 

The  monogamous  alliances  of  the  early  Aryans,  as 
of  the  ancient  Egj'ptians,  difler  essentially  from  the 
pliase  of  marriage   to   which  the  term   inonandri/  is 

»  "Aiieient  Society,"  p.  476, 
if  "  Jtiventius  Munili  "  (1869),  p.  411. 
2  F 
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applied.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  absence  iu 
the  former  of  actual  wife  purchase,  notwitlistancling 
the  full  recognition  of  male  kinship^  based  on  the 
transfer  of  the  right  to  offspring  from  the  fiimilj  of  the  ■ 
mother  to  the  father.  The  fatlicr  disposes  of  his  ■ 
daughter,  and  the  brother  of  his  sister,  in  marriage, 
but  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Iranians  nothing  is  said 
as  to  a  dowry,*  nor  of  the  giving  to  the  wife's  father 
or  relations  of  presents  which  might  represent  the 
bride-price.  The  code  of  Menu,  moreover,  expressly 
aflB.rms*  that  no  father  who  knows  the  law  should 
receive  a  gratuity,  however  small,  for  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  since  the  taking  by  a  father  of 
a  gratuity  is  an  "  actual  sale  "  of  the  daughter.  The 
giving  of  a  bull  and  a  cow  in  the  nuptial  ceremony  of 
the  Rishis  is  referred  to,  but  it  is  declared  not  to  be  a 
bribe  to  the  ftither.  The  sale  of  the  daughter  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  be  referred  to  in  the  marriage 
named  Asura*  where  the  bridegix>om,  **  having  given 
as  much  wealth  as  he  can  afford  to  the  father  and 
paternal  kinsmen,  and  to  the  damsel  hereelf,  takes  her 
voluntarily  aa  his  bride."  The  code  of  Menu  ex- 
pressly declares  this  marriage  to  bo  illegal,  and  classes 
it  with  the  sinful  marriage  Pisdchaj  although  it  states 
that  by  some  it  was  considered  lawful  for  a  mei-chant 
and  servile  man."*  Dr  M'Lennan  refers  to  Asura 
])i*actice  as  evidence  that  marriage  among  the  early 
Hindoos  proceeded  upon  contract  He  argues  further 
that  the  Hindoos  wore  pxogamous,  and  that  "  among 
early  exogamous  peoples,  who  had  got  beyond  capture, 
purchase  was  the  only  way  of  getting  a  wife."  *     This 

1  Supm,  p.  382.  s  FontAne,  op.  eit,  p.  109. 

H  Cliap.  iii  51,  53.  *  Ibid.,  iii.  31.  ^  Ibid.,  iii  23,  25. 

«  "  The  Patriarchal  Fiunil j,"  p.  289. 
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sneral  fitatement 
trative  examples,  as  so  much  depends  on  the  views 
entertained  as  to  exogamy  and  capture  in  relation  to 
marriage.     Dr  M'Lennaii  affirms,  however,  that  it  was 
a  custom,  "  coming  down  from  very  early  times,  that, 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  the  bridegroom  should  make 
a  gift — and  a  very   aubataotial  one — to   the   bride's 
father,"  which,  however,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  father 
"to  return,     Dr  M'Lennan  assumes  that  there  was  a 
time   when   he   did  not   return   the  gift ;    but   it   is 
declared  in  Menu   that    "  even  in  former  creations " 
the   virtuous   did   not   approve   "the  tacit  sale  of  a 
daughter  for  a  price,   under  the  name  of  a  nuptial 
gratuity."'     The  facts  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
reference  to  Toda  practice,  which  we  shall  be  justified 
in  citing,  as  the  ancestors  of  this  Dravidian  people 
were  probably  comprehended   among  the   aboriginal 
Asuras  of  the  Vedic   writers."^      On   betrothal,   the 
yoimg  man  otii'ers  a  gift  of  buffaloes  for  the  girl  he 
desires  to  have  for  wife,  and  if  the  number  is  satis- 
factory, her  father  or  other  male  protector  promises  an 
equivalent   present    in   exchange.       Colonel    Marshall 
observes "  that  the  transaction  "  is  not  the  payment  so 
much  as  the  exchange  of  dowries,"  and  it  is  a  security 
for  good  behaviour  rather  than  a  case  of  wife-purchase. 
If  the  wife  should  leave  her  husband  he  would  chiim 
from  her  father  restitution  of  the  dowry  he  had  paid, 
and  if  he  discarded  his  wife  her  father  would  do  the 
same  thing,  or  if  the  marriage  was  cancelled  owing  fcj 
the  husband  not  having  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract, 
he  would  be  fined  a  bufialo  or  two,* 

»  Cap.  ix.  98,  100. 

'  The  "  History  of  India,"  by  Talboys  Wheeler,  vol,  i.  p.  106. 

3  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  211.  *  Ibid.,  p.  217. 
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It  is  possible  that   to   the   primitive   exchange  of 
dowries,  rather  tlian  to  the  1  >ride-price  of  Sir  Hen  _ 
Maine,'    \vc   may   trace    the    Stridhan    or    "woman's 
property  "  of  Hiudoo  hiw,  M'hich  consisted  at  first  ov 
all   property  conferred   on  the  wife  by  the  huslxinc> 
"  at  the  nuptial  fire,"  although  afterwards  it  came  ixr 
include  property  assigned  to  the  wife  at  the  marriage 
by  her  own  family,  the  dowry  of  Roman  law,  and 
finally  all  the  property  of  a  married  woman.     With 
the  early  Greek*  the  so-called  bride-price  consisted  o^ 
presents  to  the  bride's  father.^      Instead  of  receiving! 
presents  on  giving  their  daugliters  in  marriage,  the 
Greeks  came  in  time  to  supply  them  with  a  dowrys 
Girls  without  dowries  were  neglected,  and  it  appeai^l 
from  a  pleading  of  Demosthenes  that  at  Athens  the 
State  provided  a  dowry  for  those  who  through  poverfc]^ 
and   plainness   would   otherwise   have   remained   uii^ 
nitmied,^     It  has  buen  said  that  in  Greece  and  Home 
a  young  girl  without  dowry  was  permitted  to  obtidn 
one  by  prostitution  of  her  person,*  but  it  must  b^| 
dovibted    whether   this   was    not   a   very    exception^^ 
thing.     The  dowry  paid  by  the  bride's  father  was  at 
first  constituted  by  securities  given  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,  then  by  a  public  action,  and  it  wsla  secured 
on  the  property  of  the  husband.      Its  pa}Tnent  was 
introduced   to    secure    independence    to    wives,   and 
through  it  a  daughter,  instead  of  being  in  the  hand  or 
power  of  her  husbimd,  continued  a  member  of  he^M 
father's  familia,  and  inherited  from  him.*    When  the 


1  Op.  cit.,  p.  324. 

-  "  Hist,  ties  Grecs,"  jmr  M.  Victor  Dumy,  T.  i.  p.  164. 
^  Mciianl,  o?J.  cit,  T.  ii.  p.  67.  *  See  Sujira,  p.  88. 

*  If  a  ilaugliter  ■was  luarried  when  she  inhorited  from  her  father, 
the  mnrriage  wa.s  caucclled. 
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"Carriage  was  sine  coiivcniione,  the  children  belonged 
to  the  husband,  although  the  wife  retained  her  original 
familia,  and  they  were  regarded  as  being  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  servile  members  of  the  family  group. 

The  authority  of  a  man  over  his  wife  when  she  was 
in  the  hand  of  her  husband,  was  such  that,  among  the 
Romans  at  least,  she  could  be  put  to  death  for  adultery, 
and  even  for  drunkenness.  The  husband's  power  was 
shown  also  in  connection  with  the  practice  of  divorce. 
A  wife  could  be  put  away  legally  not  only  for  adultery 
or  for  poisoning  her  children,  but  also  for  counter- 
feiting the  keys  entrusted  to  her,*  or  drinking  wine 
"without  her  husband's  knowledge.  Adultery  \va.s  rare 
probably  in  the  early  period  of  Roman  history,  when, 
although  manners  were  rude,  the  people  "  elevated 
altars  to  Modesty,  treated  matrons  with  a  profound 
respect,  and  regarded  with  horror  every  blow  to  the 
sanctity  of  marriage."  ^  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  it  was 
five  hundred  years  before  a  case  of  divorce  occurred  at 
Rome.  Probably,  however,  this  refers  to  a  divorce 
from  the  religious  marriage  by  confarreatio,  which 
could  be  dissolved  only  by  a  ceremony  equally  formal 
with  that  by  which  it  had  been  contracted.  "Where  a 
man  and  woman  had  become  united  by  the  form  of 
marriage  known  a.s  coemptio,  or  mutual  purchase,  or 
were  husband  and  wife  by  ttsucapio,  or  cohabitation 
for  a  yeiir  without  the  vsus  having  been  broken  by  the 
wife  absenting  herself  for  three  nights,  the  wife  could 
be  divorced  without  much  difficulty.'  The  first  re- 
'  The  keys  were  pkcpil  in  the  hands  of  the  wife  immediately 
after  she  iraa  carried  into  the  house  by  her  husbtuid,  Menard, 
cp.  eU.,  iL  151. 

'"Diet,  des  Antiq.,"   par  MM.    Durembcrg  .ind   Saglio,    Art. 
Adult,  p.  85. 
^  De  Coulanges,  op.  cit,  p.  48. 
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corded  case  of  divorce  at  Rome  was  that  of  Carviliug 
Ruga,  who  put  away  his  wife  because  she  had  not^=^ 
lx)rne  liim  children.  He  tenderly  loved  her,  but  he  - 
thought  he  was  bound  to  sacrifice  his  love  to  religion, 
as  he  had  sworn  (in  the  formula  of  marriage)  that  he 
took  her  to  wife  that  she  might  have  children.  M.  de 
Ooulanges  suggests*  the  possibility  that  with  the 
ancients  divorce  was  a  duty  in  such  a  case,  although 
this  is  not  proved  by  any  formal  text,  and  he  refers  to 
the  fact  that,  according  to  Herodotus,  two  kings  of 
Sparta  were  compelled  to  repudiate  theii*  wives  on 
account  of  sterUity,  and  also  to  the  provision  of  the 
Code  of  Menu,'  which  allowed  a  barren  wife  to  be 
suijcreeded  by  another  in  the  eighth  year.  The  jx)wer 
of  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband  was  anciently  very 
slight.  If  he  was  absent  from  her  for  a  certain  time, 
she  was  at  liberty  to  marry  again,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  later  period  of  the  republic  that  women  exercised 
the  same  right  of  divorce  as  their  husbands,  After- 
wards,  however,  women  often  deserted  their  husbands,™ 
and  some  women  exercised  this  right  so  freely  that 
Seneca  said  they  reckoned  their  years,  not  from  the_ 
number  of  Consuls,  but  fiom  the  number  of  tlieii 
iuiabands.' 

It  is  probable  that  divorce  was  not  very  usual  among' 
the  Greeks.  Adultery  even  was  not  an  unpardonable 
oflence,  and  a  woman  was  never  severely  punished  for 
it.  The  guilty  woman  was  only  declared  infamous; 
she  could  not  carry  certain  ornaments,  nor  assist  at 
public  sacrifices.     If  she  did  not  observe  these  pro- 

i  Op.  eit.y  p.  63. 

-  Chap.  ix.  81.      This  provision  appUes,  however,  only  to  th«j 
commercial  and  servile  classca. 
»  Adanw,  "  Rom.  Antiq.,"  p.  407. 
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iiibitions  her  ornaments  might  be  snatched  away,  her 
clothea  torn,   and  she  could  even  be  struck  but  not 
"wounded.'     M.  Victor  Duruy  remarks  that  "  Clytem- 
aiestra,   Antea,   Phedra,   Alcmena,  and  all  the  wives 
carried  oflF  or  seduced  by  heroes  and  gods,  show  the 
iudulgence  of  the  men  of  that  time  for  the  foibles  they 
had  so  often  provoked."     In  the  same  spirit  Mr  Glad- 
stone  aflmits'   that   the   indignation   of    the   Greeks 
against  Paris  was  as  the  effeminate  cowai'd  rather  than 
as  the  ravislier,  and  he  adds  that  the  shame  of  the 
abduction  lay  in  the  fact  that  Paris  was  the  guest  of 
Menelaus.     Probably  the  fact  that,  although  polygyny 
was  forbidden,  concubinage  was  permitted,  may  partly 
account  for  the  infrequency  of  divorce  among  the  early 
Greeks.    It  betokens  a  certain  laxity  in  sexual  manners, 
which  is  evidenced,  moreover,  by  the  fact  that  cohabi- 
tation before  marriage  was  not  considered  improper,' 
iuid  that  bastards  had  a  right  to  share  in  the  paternal 
estate,  although  they  took  a  smaller  portion  than  the 
legitimate    children/      The    want    of    chastity    in    a 
daughter   was   punished  with  gi'eat  severity  by  her 
father,    when    discovered,    but   it    is    significant    that 
"furtive  pregnancy  of  young  women  (which  is  often 
laid  to  the  account  of  a  god)  is  a  frequently  recurriug 
incident  in  the  legendary  stories."     Prolonged  absence 
of  a  wife,  although  she  had  become  the  wife  of  another 
man,  was  not  considered  a  bar  to  her  resuming  her 
original   domestic  position,   showing  the   continuance 
of  the  proprietary  right,  the  invasion  of  which,  even 

I  Duniy,  "  Hist,  des  Grecs,"  T.  i.  p.  166. 

«  "  JviventuB  Mundi,"  p.  401.  «  Ibid,  p.  405. ' 

*  Grote,  "  History  of  Greece,"  voL  i.  p.  476.     M.  Mdnard  states, 

liowcver,  that  the  law  did  tint  recogiiiae  childreu  by  concu))ine8. 

Op,  eit.,  ii.  66. 
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in  the  Homeric  age.,  was  compounded  for  by  paymenOJ 
of  a  fine.i     The  Greek  wife  was  a  citizen,  she  wa»' 
protected  by  the  law,  and  enjoyed  all  civil  rights. 
Demosthenes  in  his  speech  before  the  judges  against 
Ncsera,    who,  although    a   foreigner   and   a   disaolut^i 
woman,  had  mamed  an  Athenian,  says,'  "  Now  wha^ 
ever  may  be  the  poverty  of  the  poor  virgin,  the  law 
provides  her  a  sufficient  dowry,  notwithstanding  she 
may  not  have  received  from  nature  an  agreeable  face.] 
Eut  if  you  outrage  this  law,  if  you  weaken  it  by  th< 
acquital  of  Ne^era,  the  infamy  of  prostitutes  will  mark| 
the  foreheads  of  the  daughters  of  your  fellow-citizens 
who,  through  want  of  dowry,  cannot  be  married  ;  and  i 
the  courtesan  will  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  honest] 
woman ;  freedom,  that  is,  to  surround  herself  with 
family,  to  appear  at  the  initiations  and  at  the  sacrifieefl,j 
and  to  partake  of  all  civil  rights." 

It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  woman  socially, 
and  in  relation  tA)  the  question  of  divorce,  was  higher^ 
among  the  early  Aryans  than  with  the  Chinese  and 
other  monandrous    peoples.      A   Vedic   hynm   says, 
*'  Women  deprived  of  the  tutelage  of  their  brothers, 
like  wives   separated   from  their  husbands,  resemble] 
unjust  and  impious  Aryas  who  live  without  sacrificing 
to  the  gods  ;  they  can  bring  forth  only  darkness."  * 
From  this  hymn  we  may  judge  that  separation  be- 
tween man  and  wife  was  not  regarded  with  favour, 
although  the  Aryan  wife  was  sometimes  repudiated  i 
and  abandoned.     It  is  doubtful  whether  a  wife  couM 
be  put  away  even  owing  to  her  being  childless.     This 
would  not  be  done  among  the  Iranians,  at  least,  as,  [ 

1  "Juvenhis  Mirndi,"  pp.  407,  411. 

2  QuoU-J  by  M.  Menard,  ii.  66. 

3  Fontaue,  "  Inde  Veilique,"  p.  03. 
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according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Persian  lawgiver, 
when  the  Mazdian  sees  his  wife  and  fields  struck  witli 
sterility,  it  ia  a  sign  that  he  is  in  a  state  of  sin.'  When 
marriage  is  based  on  a  sentiment  of  afiection,  and  is 
consecrated  by  religion,  it  ia  not  surprising  that  hus- 
band and  wife  live  together  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
and  that  the  one-sided  monandry  of  the  Turanian 
peoples  gives  place  to  the  more  elevated  phase  of 
marriage,  in  which  the  man  and  woman  are  united  by 
a  spiritual  as  well  a'i  a  physical  tic,  and  which  is 
for  both  parties  a  hfc-long  bond.  It  is  very  impro- 
bable that  such  a  result  could  have  been  attained 
without  the  influence  of  religious  teaching.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  the  relimon  of  the  hearth  and   of 

O 

ancestors  which  united  the  members  of  the  ancient 
Aryan  fomily,  and  as  marriage  was  the  mode  pointed 
out  by  nature  for  providing  from  time  to  time  for  a 
succession  of  individuals  to  perform  the  rites  of  that 
religion,  marriage  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred. 

M.  de  Coulanges  affirms  ^  that  marriage  was  estab- 
lishcd  by  the  domestic  religion,  and  it  was  so  in  the 
sense  that  its  idtimate  object  was  to  peqjctuatc  the 
religion  which  sanctioned  it.  He  points  out  that 
marrhige  had  other  important  religious  consequences. 
All  the  individuals  constituting  the  family  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rites  of  domestic  worsliip,  and  only  those 
individual:?.  On  marriacfc  the  wife  was  to  abandon 
her  father's  hearth  to  go  and  worshiji  before  that  of 
another  family.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man 
married  he  had  to  introduce  a  stranger  to  his  hearth, 
with  whom  he  would  have  to  perform  the  m}'sterious 
ceremonies  of  it**  worship,  and  to  whom  he  would  have 
to  reveal  the  rites  and  the  formulas  which  were  the 

^  Fontane,  "Les  Iranions,"  ji.  211.  '  Oi>.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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inheritance  of  his  family.  Wc  thus  see  how  importaiU ' 
marriage  must  have  been  in  the  eyes  of  the  AryMs, 
and  how  necessary  it  was  that  it  should  be  sanctioned 
by  rchgion.  Its  nature  was  so  well  recognised  by  tk 
ancients  that  it  was  designated  by  the  word  reXoi,  wliicli 
signified  "sacred  ceremony,"  "as  though  marriage 
had  been  formerly  the  sacred  ceremony  j^ar  excellence."^ 
The  ceremonies  of  marriage  terminated  with  the  bride- 
groom and  bride  eating  together  a  cake  or  some  bread 
at  the  husband's  hearth,  "in  the  midst  of  the  recita- 
tion of  prayers,  and  in  the  presence  of  and  under  the 
eyes  of  the  domestic  divinities,"  and  from  that  moment 
they  are  associated  in  the  same  worship.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  such  a  marriage  was  almost  impossible,  and  a 
new  religious  ceremony  was  necessary  for  the  purpose. 
The  effect  of  the  con/arTcatio  could  only  be  destroyed 
by  the  diffarreatio,  in  which  the  wife  renounced  the 
worship  aud  the  gods  of  her  husbaud,  and  then  the 
religious  tie  being  broken,  the  marriage  was  at  an  end. 
M.  de  Coulanges  may  well  suggest  that  with  such 
ceremonies  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  a  husband 
should  have  more  than  one  wife  at  a  time.  It  is  uot 
surprising,  indeed,  that  it  came  to  be  looked  upon  a9| 
dishonourable  for  a  man  to  marry  again,  even  on  the! 
death  of  his  wife. 

The  sacredueas  of  marriage  and  the  domestic  worshif 
from  which  its  character  was  derived  were  known 
the  common  ancestors  of  all  the  Aryan  nations.    The 
was  another  behef  which  influenced  their  conduct  verf 
greatly,  aud  which  probably  had  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  systematic  monogamy.     Reference  was 
mode  in  a  former  chapter '  to  the  doctrine  of  emana- 
tions as  being  essential  to  Chinese  philosophy.     This 

1  Op.  cU^  p.  43.  s  /6j(/.,  p.  48.  3  Supra,  p.  234. 
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doctrine,  with  that  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  souls 
springing  from  it,'  was  widely  spread  in  the  ancient 
world,  and  it  was  connected  with  the  old  religion  of 
nature  which  the  Iranians  shared  with  the  Arjas  of 
India,    and   on    which    Zoroaster  baaed    his  religious 
teaching.'      In    the   philosophic    speculations   of   the 
Scythic  Magi  it  was  held  that  all  life  is  derived  from 
the  principle  of  heat  which  pervades  the  universe,  and 
the  soul  wiis  therefore  regarded  aa  a  small  portion  of 
the  immortal  fire,  or  an  emanation  from  the  universal 
soul.     When  the  soul  was  seduced  by  the  fatal  at- 
tractions of  matter,  it  was  said  to  have  fallen  into  the 
paths  of  gerieraiionJ     In  pursuance  of  this  doctrine, 
buth  was  looked  upon,  if  not  as  an  evil,  yet  as  the 
source  of  evil.     The  association  of  the  human  soul 
with  a  material  body  was  considered  a  mark  of  de- 
gradation, and  a  proof  of  spiritual  impurity.     Until 
the  soul  is  purified,  and  thus  enabled  to  ascend  again 
to    the  regions   from   which   it  has   descended,   it   is 
doomed  to  wander  through  a  series  of  material  trans- 
formations, and  the  chief  aim  of  all  the  great  religious 
systems  of  antiquity  was  to  provide  a  means  of  es- 
caping from  the  dreaded  cycle  of  material  existence.* 
The  followers  of  Zorotister  sought  to  attain  that  end  by 
holiness  of  conduct  in  this  present  life.     The  import- 
ance of  purity  forms  the  central  idea  of  the  Avesta, 
and  its  moral  teaching  is  embodied  in  the  dogma  that 
three  degrees  of  purity  are  required  as  the  evidence  of 

*  These  doctrines  are  fully  conaidered  in  "  Evolution  of  Morality," 
ToL  ii,  chap.  3. 

*  *•  Ci\'ili8ation "of  the  Eastern  Iraniana,"  byDr  \V.  Gciger{1866), 
Introd.  p.  24. 

'  "Evolution  of  Morality,"  vol.  ii.  p.  184. 

*  Und.,  iL  p.  348. 
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sjilvaticn,^ — purity  of  thought,    purity  of  word,  and 
purity  of  action.^ 

It  is  in  the  application  of  these  ideas  to  marriage 
that   we   have  the   real  origin   of  the   monogamous 
family,  wliich  has  become  firmly  established  under  the 
influence   of  Christian   teaching.      It  would  not  \» 
surprising  if  those  ideas  led  to  a  declaration  that  a  i 
state  of  marriage  is  one  of  impurity,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  entered  into  at  all.     Indeed  such  a  doctrine  as 
this  was  anciently  held  by  some  sects.     The  GnoBticS 
sought  to  perpetuate  in  Christianity  certain  doctriDcai 
based  on  the  existence  in  the  universe  of  tseo  principlesj 
opposed  to  each  other,  answering  to  light  and  darkDe?a,| 
embodied  in  the  religious  system  of  Zoroaster.     SaUir 
ninus,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
Gnostics,  taught '  that  marriage  having  been  institute<> 
by  the  powers  of  darkness,  fov  the  purpose  of  i)er-' 
pctuating  the  race  of  thcii^  partisans,  it  was  the  duty^ 
of  men  endowed  with   a  ray  of  the  divine  light  to 
prevent  both  the  diffusion  of  this  germ  of  celestial  life 
and  the  j>ropagation  of  so  imperfect  an  order  of  things. 
The  Easenes  of  Palestine  appear  to  have  entertained 
similar  ideas  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  and 
ascent  of  souls.      They  considered  the   body  as   en- 
chaining  the   8oul,    which    was   originally  pure   and 
formed  of  the  finest  ether,  but  that  on  death  the  soul 
rises  heavenward,   while  the  material  body  perlshe.'*. 
Consistently  with  these  opinions,  the  sect  did  not  allow 
marriage,  or  if  it  was  allowed  by  some  of  them,  it  Wi 
only  for  the  sake  of  raising  children.'     In  the  apoe 

*  *'  Evolution  of  Morality,"  voL  ii.  p.  316. 

*  "Hist  Crit.  du   Gnosticisme,"  per  M.  Jaqixes  Matter,    T. 
p.  290. 

^  "Evolution  of  Morality,"  vol,  ii,  p.  355  ;  and  see  the  Worlu 
o£  Fhilo  Judseua,  txaimlated  b'j  Yon^,  voL  iv.  p.  221. 
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ryphal  Hebrew  book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon, 
chapter  iii.,  we  read,  "  Blessed  Ls  the  barren  that  is 
undefiled,  which  hath  not  known  the  sinful  bed  :  she 
shall  have  fruit  in  the  visitation  of  souls.  And  blessed 
is  the  eunuch  which  with  his  hands  hath  wrought  no 
iniquity,  nor  imagined  things  agauist  God :  for  unto 
him  sljall  be  given  the  special  gift  of  faith,  and  an 
entrance  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord  more  acceptable  to 
his  mind."  Again,  in  chapter  iv.  :  "  Better  is  it  to 
have  no  children,  and  to  have  virtue :  for  the  memorial 
thereof  is  immortal  ...  it  weareth  a  crown  and 
triumpheth  for  ever,  having  gotten  the  victory,  striving 
for  undefiled  rewards."  We  are  reminded  by  this 
passage  of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand 
seen  by  St  John  on  Mount  Sion  with  the  Lamb,  who 
were  the  first  fruits  of  those  who  were  redeemed 
among  men,  and  who  had  not  been  defiled  with  women. 
Of  them  it  is  said,  "  In  theii-  mouth  was  found  no 
guile  :  for  they  are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of 
God." '  These  ideas  agree  with  those  entertained  by  the 
Essenes,  and  tlicy  may  be  traced  to  the  same  source  as 
that  which  gave  to  the  Zend  Avesta  its  idea  of  spiritual 
purity  which  was  reproduced  in  the  Christian  system 
of  morals. 

Although  St  Paul  allowed  marriage  he  appears  to 
have  regarded  it  as  not  so  high  a  state  as  that  of 
vii'ginity.  The  superiority  of  virginity  was  afterwards 
zealously  enforced  by  Jerome*  and  other  Christian 
fathers,  and  it  led  Origen,  acting  on  the  saying  of 
Jesus,  "  There  are  eunuchs  which  make  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake," '  to  make 

'  Rev.  xiv.  1  d  wq. 

-  Marriage  had  in  the  eyc«  of  Jerome  one  virtue — it  produceil 
virgim*.  ^  Matt.  xix.  12. 
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an  eunuch  of  himself ;  although  he  afterwards  repented 
of  the  act,  as  being  too  literal  an  interpretation  of  the 
passage.^  The  words  of  Jesua  cannot  be  taken  as  a 
command,  and  probably  they  are  intended  rather  to 
draw  a  contrast  between  the  physical  act  and  the  self- 
control  exercised  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  the 
same  end,  through  a  conviction  of  the  sinfulness  of 
gratifying  the  carnal  desires,  St  Paul  taught  that  the 
body  ia  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  kept  holy,  and  his  commendation  of 
the  unmarried  state  was  sure  to  lead  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  later  age.  The  permission  to  marry, 
given '  to  those  who  could  not  contain,  was  not  always 
continued  by  Paul's  successors.  Many  of  these  took 
the  virgin  Christ  as  their  example,  while  boldly 
declaring  that,  as  the  church  was  the  bride  of  Christ, 
every  member  of  the  church  was  spiritually  espoused 
to  him.  Carnal  marriage  thus  became  spiritual 
adultery,  and  so  strongly  developed  in  the  fourth 
century  was  the  feeling  in  favour  of  a  celibate  life, 
that  not  only  did  husbands  and  wives  mutually  release 
each  other  from  the  duties  of  the  married  state,  but 
female  saints  gloried  that,  although  married,  they  had 
retained  their  virginity.  Mr  Lecky  does  not  scruple 
to  affirm  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  the  religious  type 
to  whicli  the  writers  of  tlie  fourth  aud  fifth  centuries 
continually  referred  was  cliastity — "  the  absolute  sup- 
pression of  the  whole  sensual  aide  of  our  nature.**' 
Gibbon  lays  especial  stress  on  the  importance  attached 

1  Smitli's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Art.  Origen.  For  an 
account  of  the  Scoptsis,  a  modern  Russian  sect,  who  act  on  a  literal 
rendering  of  Mattliew,  see  "  Journal  of  the  Anth.  Soc.  of  Lend.," 
1870,  p,  cxxi.  et  «cq. 

*  1  Cor.  viL  1  et  seq.,  25  et  seq. 

'  "  History  of  European  Morals,"  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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to  that  virtue  by  the  fathers.  He  says/  "The  cbafite 
severity  of  the  fathers,  in  whatever  related  to  the 
commerce  of  the  two  sexes,  flowed  from  the  same 
principle — their  abhorrence  of  every  enjoympnt  which 
might  gratify  the  sensual,  and  degrade  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  It  was  their  favourite  opinion  that  if 
Adam  had  preserved  his  obedience  to  the  Creator,  he 
would  have  lived  for  ever  in  a  state  of  virgin  purity, 
and  that  some  harmless  mode  of  vegetation  might  have 
peopled  Paradise  with  a  race  of  innocent  and  inmiortal 
beings.  The  use  of  marriage  was  permitted  only  to  his 
fallen  posterit}''  as  a  necessary  expedient  to  continue 
the  human  ajiecies,  and  as  a  restraint,  however  imper- 
fect, on  the  natural  licentiousness  of  desire.  The 
hesitation  of  the  orthodox  casuists  on  this  interesting 
subject  betrays  the  perplexity  of  men  unwilling  to 
approve  an  institution  which  they  were  compelled  to 
tolerate."  Maniagc  when  once  formed  was  declared 
to  be  indissoluble,  and  "  the  practice  of  second  nuptials 
was  bnindod  with  the  name  of  a  legal  adultery,  .  .  . 
Since  desire  was  imputed  as  a  crime,  and  marriao-e  was 
tolerated  as  a  defect,  it  was  consistent  with  the  same 
principles  to  consider  a  state  of  celil>acy  as  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  divnne  perfection.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  that  ancient  Rome  could  support  the 
institution  of  the  vestals,  Imt  the  primitive  church  was 
filled  with  a  great  number  of  persons  of  either  sex  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  a  profession  of  perpetual 
chastity." 

Certain  practices  referred  to  by  Gibbon  were  clearly 
governed  by  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  requirements 
of  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  but  the  principle  itself 
was  not  merely  consistent  with  the  fundamental  idea 

1  "'IIk-  Fall  oiiii  Dcflino  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  voL  •' 
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of  Pauline  Christianity."     It  was  in  reality  essential] 
to  it,  seeing  that  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  is  based  on] 
the  supposed  sinfulness  of  mna  arising  from  the  "  fall' 
of  Adam.      The   idea,   embodied   in    the   Jeliovistic 
legend,  that  tlie  Creator  originally  intended  the  fii&tl 
man  and  woman  to  be  the  sole  occupants  of  Eden,! 
iUisumes   that   they   were   to   remain    in   a    state  of 
virginity,  and  it  is  directly  connected  with  and  based 
upon  the  ancient  dogma  of  the  impurity  of  matter,  and 
was  probably  an  esoteric  doctrine  known  to  the  early 
Hebrews.'     In  one  of  the  creation  legends  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis,  however,  the  practice  of  mono- 
gam}-  is  distluctly  enforced-     It  is  said  that  "a  man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  unto 
his  wife,  and  they  shall  bu  one  flesh."     This  command 
is  usually  regarded  as  pro\Tng  that  monogamy  was 
tlie  primitive  law  of  marriage,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
all  the  other  phases  of  marriage,  which  are  described 
in   the    preceding   pages,    are   marks   of  degradation 
K't^ulting  from  the  fall  of  Adamic  man.     In  reply,  it 
may  In?  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  law  of, 
monogamy  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  or   kings,   and  so   inconsistent   with    tl 
legend  of  the  full,  that  we  must  suppose  the  p« 
(juoted  to  1)6  a  mere  gloss  on  the  eai'lier  account  of  thl 
creation  of  woman  out   of  the   side   of  man.      Tl 
earliest  tradition    of  the    Hebrew  Scriptures   is  that 
preserved  by  the  Elohistic  writer,   who  says,   "God 

^  Tliis  opinion  is  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that,  if  thfti 
legends  of  the  Avesta  were  not  Iwmiwed  from  the  Persians  by 
Jews  tliiring  tlieir  cajitivity — a  view  which  is  said  to  he  opp 
to  I  he  archaic  character  of  the  Uehrew  of  the  tirst  three  ch»p 
iif  Genesis — "  the  real  contact  point  between  them  and  the  Jewiah 
hisU.iry  must  be  foinid  in  jire-Mosaic  times,  in  the  days  of  Uta  early 
iwtriarchs."     The  "  Speidter's  Commentary,"  vol.  i.  p.  ■49. 
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created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God 
created  he  him  ;  male  and  female,  created  he  them. 
And  God  blessed  them :  and  God  said  unto  them,  Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth."  Here 
no  law  of  marriage  is  expressed,  unless  it  Is  in  the 
command,  given  also  to  the  fishes  and  birds,  to  "  be 
fruitful  and  multiply."  It  should  be  noticed,  more- 
over, that  in  the  continuation  of  the  Eloliistic  narra- 
tive, nothing  is  said  about  marriage,  but  merely  that 
"  in  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of 
God  made  he  him  ;  male  and  female  created  he  them ; 
and  blessed  tliem,  and  called  their  name  Adam 
(man)," '  This  is  not  consistent  with  the  legeud  of 
the  creation  of  Eve,  which,  judging  from  the  succeed- 
ing catastrophe,  was  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
"  emanations  "  and  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  souls, 
and  it  cannot  be  regarded  a.s  giving  any  express 
sanction  to  monogamy,  which  probably  was  first 
instituted  as  a  system  among  the  primitive  people 
who  developed  those  doctrines,  and  under  the  in- 
iluenee  of  religious  teaching  such  as  that  ascribed  to 
Zoroaster. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  monogamy  was  the  law 
of  marriage  among  an  ancient  race  from  which  both 
the  Helirews  and  the  Iranians  w^ere  descended,  that  is, 
the  people  of  whom  Noah  was  the  eponymous  ancestor.' 
This  would  carry  back  the  institution  of  that  phase  of 
marriage  to  a  much  more  distant  period  than  is  allowed 
by  Dr  Morgan  and  other  writers.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mere  fact  that  the  conmion  ancestor  of  the  Semitic 
and  Japhetic,  and  also  the  Hamitic  races,  was  a  mono- 

1  Gen.  V.  1,  2. 

^  Noah  and  his  three  eons  are  spoken  of  as  having  each  only  one 
I  wife.  Gen.  vii.  13. 
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gamist,  would  not  be  proof  that  monogamy  was  coa 
tomary  among  tlie  primeval  races  of  mankind,  not 
even  if  by  Japliet  we  are  to  undei-stand,  as  M,  Lenor-, 
mont  suggests/  "  the  elii»*f  of  the  race  par  excellenct^ 
The  distinguished  French  writer  points  out  that  neithe 
the  Turanians   nor   the   Negroes   appear   among  the 
descendants  of  Noah,  nieutioufd  in  Genesis,  and  those 
races  can  claim  not  only  a  greater  antiquity  than  th^^ 
other  races  named,  Imt  also,  as  to  the  Turanians  at  leaai^^ 
an  earlier  ci\'iIisation.    Moreover,  they  are  without  any 
such  traditions  of  the  great  deluge,  as  are  said  to  ha^ 
been  preserved  by  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Hamit 
races.*     It  is,   however,  among  the  yellow  and  dj 
races  that  we  meet  with  the  eai-liest  types  of  marriai 
and  we  must  presume  that  they  peqietuated  ciistoi 
which  had  been  in  use  among  their  ancestors  fromi 
distant  aiitiipiity.     When  tlie  first  Iranian  empire 
founded,    the    legendary    Djemschid    is   said  to  have 
driven  Routhward  a  race  of  men  described  as  being 
"black,  with  elephant's  ears,"'  and  this  race  Wiis  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  which  the  Vedic  Aryans  met 
with  when  they  first  invaded  India,     That  polyanc 
was  then  practised  by  this  race,  as  it  has  Ijeen  amc 
the  yellow  Tibetans,  from  time  immemorial,  is  vc 
probable.     We  may  justly  infer  from  the  statement  in 
Genesis  that  the  descendants  of  Cain  knew  not  Jehovah, 
that  tlie  Cainite  Turanians  did  not  act  in  accordance 
with   the   laws   of  conduct,   in  relation   to  marriage 
especially,    which   governed    the    social    life    of    th^ 
descendants  of  Noah,  or,  which  may  be  taken  as  t^| 
same  thing,  those  of  Seth.     We  may  presume,  there- 

1  "Hist.  Anc.  de  J'Orient,"  9th  ecL,  T.  i.  p.  lU. 

s  Ibid.,  T.  i.  p.  91. 

'  Fontane,  "  Lea  Iraniens,"  p.  236. 
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fore,  that  mankiud  has  progressed  upwards  from  a 
state  of  group-marriage,  through  polyandry  and  poly- 
gyny, to  the  monandry  which  was  developed  by  the 
more  cultured  races  before  thej  left  the  common  home» 
to  give  place  finally  to  the  monogamy  of  the  descendants 
of  Japhct.  The  Japhetic  culture  was  not  only  morally 
the  moat  advanced,  but  it  was  the  latest  to  be  developed, 
and  its  marriage  system  was  no  doubt  that  which  in 
one  of  the  legends  of  Genesis  is  said  to  liave  been 
instituted  when  the  Adamic  race  first  came  into  being. 
Reference  must  be  made  to  the  system  of  relation- 
ships employed  by  the  peoples  among  whom  marriage 
is  of  thf  monogamous  t}'pe.  We  have  sern  ^  that  the 
Turanians,  who  prefer  male  kinship  to  female  kinship 
for  the  purposes  of  descent,  make  use  of  the  classifica- 
tory  systeiti,  in  which  persons  related  by  blood  are 
placed  in  certain  general  classes,  not  according  to  their 
relationship  to  a  particular  individual,  but  according 
to  the  generation  or  grade  to  which  they  belong. 
With  the  rise  of  mouandrous  marriages,  however,  a 
new  system  wjis  develojjed.  In  this  every  relationship 
is  specific,  and  it  is  in  use  among  the  peoples  belonging 
to  the  Arabian,  Aryan,  and  Semitic  stocks.  Dr  Morgan 
gives '  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ancestors  of  these 
races  formerly  possessed  the  Turanian  dassiticatory 
system,  and  he  supposes  that  when  the  monogamian 
family  became  generally  established,  they  "  fell  back 
upon  the  old  descriptive  form,  always  in  use  under  the 
Turanian  system,  and  allowed  the  previous  one  to  die 
out  as  useless  and  untrue  to  descents."  This  is,  how- 
ever, hai'dly  a  correct  statement  of  the  change.  It  has 
been  shown  at  a  preceding  page  ^  that,  although  under 


B      1  Sjipra,  p.  398. 
I     a  Supra,  p.  264. 
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the  classificatory  system,  kinship  was  preferably  traceJ 
for  certain  purposes  through  the  female  or  the  male 
line,  yet  that  simple  relationship,  in  both  line^,  was 
folly  recognisecL     The  same  relationships  as  those  of 
the   descriptive   system   are   admitted,    but  they  arc 
identified  in  a  different  manner,  as  in  the  one  <iade  the 
individuals    belonging    to   a  group    of    persons  are 
specified,  while  in  the  other  case  only  the  group  itself 
is  pointed  out.     The  nature  of  the  descriptive  system 
IB  shown  by  Dr  Morgan's  remark  that  originally  it 
"  described  the  persons  by  meaus  of  the  primary  terms, 
or  a  combination  of  them,  as  brother's  son  for  nephew, 
father's  brother  for  uncle,  and  father's  brother's  son  for 
cousin."     The   Roman  civilisation  introduced  a  new 
method  of  description  "  to  perfect  the  framework  of 
code  of  descents,"  and  that  method  was  adopted  b; 
the  ^Vryan  nations,  among  whom  the  Roman  influence 
extended.      Dr  Morgan  explains '  that  the  additions 
consisted  chiefly  "in  distinguishing  the  relationships 
of  uncle  and  aunt  on  the  father's  side  from  those  on 
the   mother's   side,   with   the  invention  of  terms  to 
express  these  relationships  in  the  concrete ;   and  in 
creating  a  term  for  grandfather  to  be  used  as  the  cor- 
relative of  nepos.     With  these  terms  and  the  primary, 
in  connection  with  suitable  augments,  they  were  enabled 
to  systematise  the  relationships  in  the  lineal  and  in 
the  first  five  collateral  lines,  wliich  included  the  body 
of  the  kindred  of  every  individual. " ' 

'  "  Ancient  Swioty,"  p.  485. 

'  It  is  reiiuirkable  that  the  Chinese,  who  nse  the  Tumnian  classic 
fieatory  sjrstem  of  reUtiooshipe,  have  invented  a  plan  for  "the 
Mparation  of  the  several  liuea  and  branches  of  lines  from  each 
other,  and  for  the  spedalisation  of  the  relationships  of  every  kina- 
man  to  tho  central  Eyo,"  which  is  second  only  to  the  Roman  fomi. 
Muryan,  "Sj-atem  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity,"  p.  414. 
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The  practical  effect  of  the  development  of  this 
**  descriptive  "  system  of  relationships  is  that  kinship, 
instead  of  l)eing  restricted  to  either  the  male  or  the 
female  line  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  is  traced 
through  both  lines  alike.  A  man's  kinsmen,  therefore, 
include  the  ancestors  of  his  father  iiud  of  his  mother, 
and  the  descendants  of  both  of  them.  There  Ls  here 
no  such  distinction  between  relationship  and  kinship 
as  exists  where  descent  is  traced  in  only  one  line.  In 
the  descriptive  system  kinship  is  co-extonsive  with 
relationship  under  the  classificatory  system,  and 
logically  the  natural  restraints  on  intermarriage  ought 
to  be  equally  extended.  We  have  seen*  that  where 
kinship  through  the  fother  is  preferred,  all  persons  who 
bear  the  father's  family  name  are  debarred  from  inter- 
marriage, and  where  kinship  is  traced  througli  the 
mother  only  the  persons  forbidden  to  intermarry  arc 
those  "who  belong  to  her  family.  With  kinship  traced 
through  both  the  male  and  the  female  lines,  therefore, 
all  the  memlaers  of  both  the  father's  and  the  mother's 
family  grou2)s  should  be  prohibited  from  forming 
marital  alliances  among  themselves.  It  is  not  so  in 
reality,  however,  and  the  very  extension  of  the  idea  of 
kinship  hiis  much  limited  the  range  within  which  the 
prejudice  against  the  intermarriage  of  consauguinei  is 
operative.  With  some  primitive  peoples  who  disallow 
the  intermarriage  of  persons  akin  by  virtue  of  the  nde 
of  descent  in  the  female  line,  marriage  is  also  pro- 
hibited between  persons  who  are  closely  related  by  the 
male  line  as  well.  Where  the  descriptive  system  of 
relationships  is  established,  however,  all  persons  who 
are  lineally  related  are  forbidden  to  intermarry,  and 
also  those  who  are  collaterally  related  within  three 

•  Supra,  p.  295. 
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cl«grc<j«  of  the  Civil  Law ;  but  persons  related  in  the 
friurth  or  any  higher  degree,  on  either  the  father's  or 
mothcr'H  Hide,  may  intermarry.  Thus,  as  first  couaiia 
are  related  in  the  fourth  degree  they  may  intermarry, 
an  woll  a«  nephew  and  great  aunt  or  niece  and  great 
unclo,  but  not  uncle  and  niece  or  aunt  and  nephew, 
who  arc  related  only  in  the  third  degree. 

The    prohibited   degrees    have,  however,   received 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  an  extenaon 
fur  beyond  what  is  known   to  the  more  primitive 
HyHt^^nis  of  miu'riage.     Not  only  is  consanguinity  a  bar 
to  marriage,  but  so  also  is  aflBnity  in  the  same  degrees. 
Tlio  rule  as  to  aflinity  is  based  on  the  idea  that  husband 
and  wife  are  one  flesh,  and  it  supposes  a  man  to  be 
ii»hvttHl  to  all  the  consanguinei  of  his  wife,  who  on  her 
jHU't  is  n^ltttod  to  all  the  consanguinei  of  her  husband. 
As  oxpivswinl  in  the  Table  of  Kindred  and  AflBnity, 
wliioh  is  riH'ognisod  by  English  Law,  a  man  cannot 
marry  tlio  sister,  aunt,  or  niece  of  his  deceased  wife, 
w\d  a  Wiunan  cannot  marry  her  deceased  husband's 
bi\>thor.  \iuoK\  or  nophow.     This  result  is  in  accordance 
with  tho  spirit  of  the  higher  law  of  marriage  which 
tiuils  oxt>r\'s&iou  iu  Ohrujtiim  morals,  and  it  would  be 
»v\v|nv\l  l\Y  thvxs*,*  who  Kx»k  upon  a  second  marriage  as 
a  s.\^«  v*f  sj'iritual  iutVrioritv.  although  not  contrary  to 
tho  liv\\  vvf  nt^rrUge  *s  exhibited  in  practice  among 

lu  vvuv-lus.viu  Wc  u,:?  i^v  how  we  are  to  ejcplain  the 
vl'Av'f^v'iuv  ;v:^^cvu  ihc  Avlv.irxvti  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  ut.<i»'.,^v  v\^^rv':s5*\t  iu  :Lv  Itf^-iiviary  history  of  the 
s'cw^Uv^'.  o;  bNc  Aitvl  :bL05<^  ^jEirertained  by  the  Hebrew 
^^^".v<.a''.vt\s.  r.^c  jts-:u;jC  vVjfrKii'-*e  becwieen  them  is 
\*v!l  ^\'Vku  >\  ,t  svct,r,\cj5<.'c  or  rie  earlier  and  later 
v^v .'.  w.c>  or  ',ja,  :MiVjvvc.     ri«fs*;  siwv  a  meet  complete 
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contrast.  According  to  the  Clii-istiau  notion  of  sexual 
momlity  as  finally  developed,  marriage  is  not  only  a 
siicred  state,  but  its  contraction  is  in  most  cjises  a 
sacred  duty.  With  the  early  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  mamagc  was  not  considered  a  sacred  state,  and 
although  it  was  considered  a  duty,  yet  the  obligation 
originated  in  a  diflereut  idea  from  that  which  affected^, 
the  Christian  mind.  The  Christian  motive  to  mamage^ 
is  found  in  the  saying  of  St  Paul,  "  It  is  better  to 
marry  than  to  burn."  The  Hebrew  motive  sprang 
from  the  ardent  desire  for  cliiltben,  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  Eastern  peoples.  This  motive,  having  no 
relation  to  purity  of  life  except  so  far  as,  according  to 
the  teacliiugs  of  the  later  Hebrew  writers,  the  duty  of 
a  man  towards  his  wife  was  concerned,  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  recognised  concubinage.  With  Cliristi- 
anity  it-  was  just  the  contrary.  The  motive  here  was 
individual  purity,  lioth  of  Ixxly  and  of  mind,  which 
was  thought  to  be  materialised  or  ileliased  by  sexual 
indulgence  ;  and  it  was  for  the  preservation  in  some 
measure  of  this  purity  that  marriage  was  allowed 
when  it  was  found  that  the  power  of  leading  a  strictly 
celibate  life  was  not  the  gift  of  every  man.  Hence 
arises  the  saereduess  of  marriage,  which  is  viewed  by 
early  Christianity  not  so  much  as  the  indissoluble 
union  of  man  and  woman — although  this  was  insisted 
on  except  in  the  case  of  the  woman's  infidelity — or  as 
having  for  its  object  the  increase  of  the  family  or  the 
perpetuation  of  mankind,  but  as  the  means  by  which 
the  human  soul  is  preserved  in  a  state  of  comparative 
purity. 

Marriage  required,  in  the  view  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, an  excuse  arising  from  the  imperfection  or 
weakness  of  man's  material  nature,  and  the  author  of 
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the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  (iv.  3)  condemns  those 
who  forbid  to  marry.     A  second  maxriage  was,  how- 
ever,  regarded  as   evidence  of   a    degenerate  state. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  widows,  it  is  said  *  that  a  true 
widow  "  hath  her  hope  set  on  God,  and  continueth  in 
supplications  and  prayers  night    and   day,"  and  a 
widow  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the  number  of  those 
relieved  by  the  church  (v.  16),  unless,  among  other 
qualifications,  she  has  been  the  wife  of  one  man  (v.  9). 
The  younger  widows  are  to  be  refused,  "for  when, 
they  have  waxed  wanton  against  Christ,  they  desire 
to  marry,  having  condemnation,  because  they  have 
rejected  their  first  faith  "  (v,  11,  12),  and  hence  they 
are   enjoined   to   marry  and   bear  children   (v.   14). 
Elsewhere,*    St    Paul    says   a   woman   may  on   her 
husband's  death  marry  whom  she  will,  but  that  "she 
is  happier  if  she  abide  as  she  is."     Nor  was  the  second 
marriage  of  a  man  more  agreeable  to  primitive  Chris- 
tian feeling  than  that  of  a  woman.     The  bishop  and 
the  deacons  were  to  be  the  husbands  of  one  wife,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  those  who  remarried  were 
not  esteemed  sufficiently  holy  to  be  capable  of  filling 
those  otiices.      The  use  of  marriage  was,   moreover, 
restricted  to  this  present  life,  there  being  no  occasion 
for  it  after  the  soul  has  escaped  from  its  material 
covering.     Hence  Jesus,  while  saying  that  the  sons  of 
this  age  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage,  is  reported 
to   have   asserted'   that    they   who    were    aco>unted 
worthy  to   attain   to   the   resurrection   of   the   dead 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  a  state  which 
he  cousideivil  preferable  even  for  this  life,  if  we  may 
judge  from  his  reference  to  "  eunuchs  for  the  kins'iom 

»  I  Tiui.  V.  5.  »  1  Cor.  \ii  39,  40. 
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heaven  3  sake.'*  St  Paul  was  evidently  of  the  same 
opmion  when  he  wrote  ^  that  "  it  is  good  for  a  man 
not  to  touch  a  woman,"  althougli  he  affirms  (v,  25) 
that  he  had  no  commandment  of  the  Lord  concerning 
virgins.  The  condition  which  recommends  itself  to 
the  apostles  was  that  referred  to  by  St  Paul  when  he 
said,'  "  Have  we  no  right  to  lead  about  a  wife  that  is 
a  believer,  even  as  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas?"  This  cannot 
have  been  a  state  of  marriage,  as  the  apostle  elsewhere 
(vii.  8)  makes  known  that  he  was  unmarried.  It 
evidently  refers  to  such  a  custom  as  that  related  in 
connection  with  Jesus  himself.'*  At  tlie  crucifixion, 
lieholding  from  afar,  were  many  women,  "  which  had 
followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  ministering  unto  him." 
That  which  an  apostle  might  find  conducive  to  his 
spiritual  welfare  is  not  fitted,  however,  for  those  on 
the  natural  plane.  For  mankind  in  general  the  law 
of  marriage  is  still  expressed  in  the  words,*  "  A  man 
sliail  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and  shall  cleave  to 
his  wife ;  and  the  twain  shall  become  one  flesh,"  and 
no  advance  can  be  made  beyond  this  monogamy  so 
long  as  marriage  is  practised. 

In  tlie  eyes  of  the  founders  of  Christianity,  however, 
although  marriage  wjis  a  sacred  bond  when  entered 
into,  vii-ginity  was  a  higher  state.  This  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reply  of  Jesus  to  the  Sadducees  who 
asked  him,*  "  Whose  wife  at  the  resurrection  would  the 
woman  be  wlio  married  seven  brothers  in  succession  ? " 
The  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to  throw  ridicule  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  but  Jesus  met  the  objec- 

»  1  Cor.  vii.  1,  and  see  v.  7-9  and  32-34. 

r  *  1  Cor.  ix.  5.  *  Mfttt.  XX vii.  65  ;  see  Luke  viii.  2,  3. 

I*  Mark  x.  7-9 ;  Gen.  ii.  24.  ^  Matt,  xxii,  24  aeq. 
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tion  by  the  reply,  "  In  the  resurrection  they  i 
marry,  nor  are  given  iu  marriage,  but  are  an  angels  in 
heaven."      Tlie  teaching  of  Jesus  in  relation   to  the 
kingdom  of  Leaven,  not  only  as  a  present  powei-,  but 
as  being  in  the  heart,  renders  it  probable  that  he  would 
regard  virginity  as  the  proper  condition  for  its  members 
on  earth.     It  is  observable  he  makes  no  reference  to  a 
wife  when  he  says/  "  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left 
house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  mother,  or  father,  or 
children,  or  lauds  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  gospel's— 
sake,  but  he  shall  receive  an  hundredfold  now  in  thiifl 
time,  houses,  and   brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers, 
and  children,  and  lands,  with  persecutions,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  eternal  life."     The  spiritual  nature  o^_ 
the  luiiidredfold  recompense  precludes  the  mention  o^| 
"wife."     Tiiat  the  recompense  is  spiritual  is  proved 
by  the  conduct  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  his  own  mother 
and  brethren.     When  these  came  to  seek  him,'  he  said 
to  those  who  told  him,  "  Who  is  my  mother  and  my 
brethren?"     And,  looking  round  on  them  which  sat 
round  about  him,  he  added,  "  Behold  my  mother  and 
my  brethren  J     For  %vhosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  Goc 
the  same  is  my  brother,  and  sister,  and  mother." 
these  natural  ties  are  so  little  thought  of,  the  marria^, 
relation  from  which  they  spring  must  have  been  as 
little  regarded.     This  feeling,  which  is  deeply  rooted 
in  the  human  heart,  wiis  at  one  time  widely  spre^i 
not  only  among  Christians   l.iut  also   among  the  fol 
lowers   of  Gautama   Buddha,  and  it  has   still 
uifiuence  over  the  minds  of  those  who    think  more' 
highly  of  a  future  life  than    of   the    present.      Th^^ 
objection  to  "  marriage "  is  not  restricted   merely  t^| 
those  who  regard  the  activity  of  the  sexual  instinct  as 
'  Mark  x.  29,  30.  ^  Mark  iii.  32  serj. 
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inconsistent  with  religious  devotion.  Marriage  has  its 
intellectual  opponents  also,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  in  some  future  age  the  life  of  virginity  may  come 
to  be  considered  the  condition  proper  to  those  who  are 
morally  or  intellectually  in  advance  of  their  fellows, 
and  that  to  which  the  human  race  is  slowly  but  surely 
tending. 
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woman  among,  237  ;  position  of 
widows  among,  •440;  supposed 
hema  marriage  of,  239 ;  views  of, 
as  to  marriage,  471 

Hetene  (Grecian),  85 

Heterism,  Richofen  on,  14,  87 

Himalayan  tribes,  supposed  endo- 
gamy among,  73 

Hindoos,  remarriage  of  widows  not 
allowed  by,  438 ;  supposed  endo- 
gamy among,  74 ;  (early)  female 
kin^ip  imknown  to,  359,  365; 
forms  of  marriage  among,  419 ; 
poh-andrj-  among,  159  *eq. ;  wife- 
purchaae  amone.  421,  450 

Hoixle,  nrimitive  numan,  53 
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Hottentots,  marriaiiiieis  prohibited 
by.  Sj> 
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Incestuous  marriages  among 
Fijians,  43 ;  Malagasy,  2S ; 
Medes,  25 ;  Persians,  25 ;  Pern- 
vians,  29  ;  Polynesians,  21  «g. ; 
object  of,  29 

Incestuous  unions  of  Genesis,  7 

India,  hill  tribes  of,  39  ;  causes  <A 
social  depravity  of,  50 ;  ceremon- 
ial capture  among,  428 ;  f  reed<Hn 
of  intercourse  between  sexes,  79 ; 
marriage  customs  of,  429  teq.; 
polygyny  of,  188  ;  wife  purduae 
and  male  kinship  among,  389 

India,  prostitute  class  of,  91 

Individual  marriage,  227,  245  ttq., 
347  ;  among  Australian  abori- 
gines, 78,  121 ;  and  exc^amy, 
77 

Infant  betrothal,  object  of,  38  note 

Infanticide,  origin  oi,  75 ;  required 
by  Areois,  140 ;  (female),  66,  74 
«^.,  157  ;  among  Arabs,  168 ; 
Chinese,  357 ;  Jats  and  Bajpoots, 
132  acq. ;  Todas,  157 

Influence,  love  of,  as  a  source  of 
polygyny,  206  teq. 

Iranians,  object  of  marriage  am<Bag, 
445  ;  prayers  for  the  dead  by, 
445 ;  wife  purchase  not  known 
to,  450 

Irish  (ancientX  practice  of  abduc- 
tion by,  424 

Jacob,  marriages  of,  S40  $eq. 
iJapanese,    condition     of    women 
among.  333  ;  ideas  of,  as  to  {HOS- 
,     titotion,  88;   marriage  customs 
;     of,  291 
i  Jats,  pdjandry  among,  159, 170 

Kaxilabou  system  of  idatian- 
ships,  336  My. 

Kanrs.  pivistitatxm  among,  89; 
wife  porcitase  and  male  kinship 
amow;.  3S9 

Kjamiae£adiles,  bride  raM*"*; 
ainocj^.  413 

Kaztdyaas,  stoBandiy  of  duelB 
aziKffig.  345 

Kiw^iip.  Arab  tribe  boond  to- 
^r^MT  bv.  14S :  form  of,  depends 
«B  ri^t  n>  diildren.  386;  in 
Ktd:  Bite&.  rKK^siaed  by  ICalav- 
a£  <!Tsacm.  3M,  469:  m  female 
fine,  JL  16,  17,  «,  »,  ea,  148, 
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256,  297  sea.,  344  teq. ;  among 
earl^  Araos,  394  ;  among 
Lycians  aud  Cretans,  372  aeg.  ; 
a  bar  to  marriage  among  early 
Hebrews,  243  ;  in  the  male  line, 
28,  160,  343  jj(yy.,401  ;  associated 
with  Tibetan  polyandry,  160; 
origin  of  idea  of,  3,  9,  253  reij.  ; 
connection  of,  with  origin  of 
gens,  314  ;  and  relationship, 
distinction  between,  254,  267, 
36.3,  387 
Koraks,  bride  chasing  among,  411 
Kunandaburi,  promiscuity  among, 

45 
Knrnai  of  Gtppaland,  81,  84,  133 

Ladak,  polyandry  in,  155 

Law  of  marriage,  developments  of, 
226 

Levirate,  law  of  the,  26,  172  «e^., 
436 

Little  Father,  121 

Local  organisation  of  Australian 
tribe,  124,  302,  347 

Lot  and  his  ilaiightera,  7 

Lubbock,  Sir  John,  on  social  con- 
dition of  primeval  man,  15,  31, 
250 

Lycians,  preference  of,  for  female 
kinship,  372 

Lydians,  prostitution  among,  34 

M*LBiti(AS,  J.  F.,  on  social  condi- 
tion of  primeval  man,  14,  17, 
256 

Mali&r&jas  of  Western  India,  92, 
143 

Malabar,  polyandry  in,  135,  149, 
153 

Malagasy,  condition  of  women 
among,213;  incestuoas  mBiriageB 
of,  22 ;  marriage  restrictiona 
among,  287  ;  marriage  with 
wife's  sister  among,  133  ;  poly- 
gyny of,  189  ;  prohibited  mar- 
risgM  among,  60  ;  recognise  de- 
scent in  both  lines,  287 

Malayan  system  of  consangninity, 
20,  272  ieq.,  338  teq. ;  kinship  in 
both  lines  reoo^fniseil  by,  399 

Malaya,  descent  in  female  line  re- 
cognised by,  279 ;  fine  for  un- 
chajitity  among,  92 ;  marriage 
customs  of,  292 ,  polygyny  of, 
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189  ;  prohibited  marriages 
among,  60 ;  wife  purchase  among, 
279 

Maleager,  legend  of,  3G9 

Males,  kinship  through,  343  set]., 
351  Keg. ;  among  early  Aryans, 
882,  384  ;  and  wife  capture,  393, 
426,  432 ;  connection  of,  with 
wife  purchase,  388  teq. 

Mantchu  Tartars,  supposed  endo- 
gamy among,  73 

Marriage  among  early  Arabs,  349 
teg.  ;  considered  as  a  state  of 
impurity,  460  ;  contract  of,  pre- 
ceaes  capture,  403,  419  ;  customs 
of,  among  hill  tribes  of  India, 
429  teif.  ]  evidence  of,  by  cere- 
monial capture,  432  ;  forms  of, 
among  Romans,  453 ;  how 
affected  by  tracing  kinship  in 
both  lines,  269  ;  law  of,  3,  54 
seq.,  134,  226 ;  meaning  of  cere- 
mony of,  among  early  Aryan?, 
397  ;  object  of,  among  Iranians, 
445 ;  amonR  Vwdic  Aryans,  446 : 
reference  of,  to  children,  95  ;  re- 
gulations as  to,  among  Aus- 
tralian aUirigines,  337  ;  among 
Pulyneaiiinrt,  277  ;  among  prinu- 
tive  peoples,  62  ;  religious  char- 
acter of,  453,  458  ;  consequences 
of,  among  early  Aryans,  457  ; 
restrictions  on.  amonp  Mala- 
gasy, 287  ;  right  to  dispose  of 
females  in,  80;  views  as  to,  of 
Gnostics  and  early  Christians, 
460  seq.,  471  teq.  ;  uf  early 
Hebrews,  471  ;  with  half-sister, 
24,  31,  338 

Marriage  by  capture,  402  je^.,  350; 
general  conclusions  as  to,  434; 
and  male  kinship,  393,  426,  432 

Marriage  of  dominion,  146,  164 

Marriage  by  elopement,  414 

Marriage  preaentA,  object  of,  .390  ; 
use  of,  3(U,  310 

Marriage  price  among  Arabs,  98, 
360 

Maternal  instinct,  2,  56 

Maternal  uncle,  authority  of,  309, 
336 

Matriarchal  system  among  Gdros, 
305 

Mayas,  licentiousness  of,  at  festi- 

<     Tall,  41 
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MedcB,  mumge  amdB^  14 
Molmiunedaiii^    u  iinl    aUisBeea 

aBoac,  96 
MoBUK&T,  226  m^  435. 443,  4«» ; 
origiB  oiE.  229  atq. :  rtladon  oL 
to  odko-  f  onBB  <d  maaiagtf  335 
aeq.;  temptxarjf  147 
Mongobt       eoemoDul       eaptare 
unoDg,  428 ;  condhjon  a£  wmea 
amoD^  215 
MonkcTs,  wxnal  habits  ol,  4 
MoDogun  J,  435  «a;. ;  ideas  as  to 
origm  cl,  443,  447, 460 ;  lav  of 
maniage  to  Japhetic  noe,  465. 
467 ;    practiee    of,  enforced    in 
Genesis,  461 ;  srstem  of  rdatkni- 
diips  OMinected  vith.  467 
Monopolr  of  vomen,  122.  149 
Mcvgan,  Levis  H.,  on  sodal  omdi- 
tion  of  primeTal  man,  15,  19, 
112 
Mother,  kinship  thzoogh,  9,  96, 
55,  69,  148.  156 :  naming  diil- 
dren  after,  371  ;  regarded  merelj 
as  noarisher  of  her  child,  383 
Mother-goddess,  145 
Motherhoods  among  Giros.  433 
Mother-in-lav,  avoidance  of.  330 
Mother-right  and  Aniaw'nii'm,  14, 
16 

Xjues.  polvandrv  <rf,  15,  135  ttq.  ; 
position  of  vomen  among,  219  ; 
and  Areois  cc>m  pared,  14f> ;  and 
Xamboris  of  Malabar,  142 

Xatnral  restraints  oo  promiscaitT. 
54,  57  xq^  97,  101,  119 

Xatore  vorship  and  totem  inn.  315, 
323 

New  Caledonians,  ill-treatment  of 
vidovs  by,  437  ;  supposed  con- 
sangnineoos  marriages  of,  62 

New  Mexico,  promtscnitv  among 
natives  of,  42 

New  Zealanders,  ptmaluan  mar- 
riage iunong,  1 25 

Noa,  marriage  relation  of,  among 
Australian  aborigines,  80^  81, 
116  seq. 

Offsprikg,  ancient  idea  as  to  rela- 
tion of  parents  to,  383  ;  relation ' 
of,  to  the  idea  of  kinship,  268,  j 
299,  341,  348  ;  right  to,  affected 
hj  marriage    ceremonies,  4^v 


hov  aaentaiBcd,   369  ;  faov  it 
arina,  386,391 
Orestes,  368 

PADUse  familj,  131,  249 

PkndaTas,  poiraiMby  ol,  159  ttq. 

FSucntal  inskmet.  2.  5&  253 

F^teraal  iaadnct,  56 

F^UemitT,  eertaintj  of,  among  early 
Azrani,  38Ck,  392  ;  early  recogni- 
tion o£,  15,  56,  57,  249,  261  mq^ 
294.  297  343 

Fatriarchai  fanilT,  £1,  238,  384 

Pdaagians  and  Greeks,  374  sa;. 

Persians,  inocstoons  marriageB  <^ 
25,27«(^ 

PemTiaiia,  praniscnitj  among  an- 
cient, 33 

I^ranra  marriage  relation,  116  tq. 

Polrandrr,  133  »eq.;  amcng  eaiij 
Arabs,  393  ;  among  Aryan 
peopks,  3S5  ;  among  Jats,  159, 
170 ;  among  Khasiahs,  306  ; 
among  ancient  Turanians,  466  ; 
effect  of,  155;  forms  of,  1(X*, 
134,  149,  152  ;  influence  al,  on 
ccmdition  of  vMnen,  219  teq. ; 
origin  of,  17,  149,  153  uq.,  158, 
169  Mq..  352  ;  su[^)osed  existence 
of,  in  ancient  Greece,  376 

Polygyny,  179  xq.  ;  causes  of,  197 
tiq.;  forms  of,  100,  179  tfq^  196; 
influence  of,  on  conditicHi  of 
vomen,  209 

Polynesians,  condition  of  vomen 
among,  211  ;  descent  in  both 
lines    recognised  by,   280,   282, 

'  294,  351 ;  descent  in  male  line 
among.  278,  280 :  incestuous 
marriages  of,  21  ;  marriage  cus- 
toms of,  125  ttq. ;  marriage  pre- 
sents made  by,  390 ;  marriage 
.  regulations  among,  277  ;  poly- 
I  gyny<tf,lSl ;  prostitution  among, 
90  ;  svstem  of  relationships  used 
'      by,  341 

Poverty,  the  cause  of  polyandry, 
155, '158,  170 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  among  the 
Iranians,  445 

Primeval  man,  intellectual  condi- 
tion of,  11 ;  sexual  alliances  of, 
3,  5 ;  supposed  ape-origin  of,  8, 
10 

'PvAabAtaddeg^rees  in  marriage,  470 
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Promiscuity,  restraints  on,  3,  42, 
^2  nefj.,  78  seti.,m,  97,  101,  119, 
254,  269  ;  supposed  evidences  of 
general,  14  «e'/.,  52,  68 

Property,  influence  of,  over  kin- 
ship, 251,  346,  348,  351  ;  relation 
of  polyandry  to,  14y,  344 

Propriety,  iilea  of,  in  connection 
with  marriage,  234,  244 

Profltitution  among  lower  races,  69 
teq.;  Bocred,  86,  145 

Pcuialuan  family,  20  seq.-,  130  «*•(/,, 
276;  nmrriage,  93,  112,  125  seq., 
129,  131,  204,  341 

Purity,  influence  of  idea  of,  over 
marriage,  460,  464 

QcEEN  Charlotte's  Islands,  mar- 
riages of  natives  of,  33 

Racshasa  marriage,  418,  420 

Rank,  deacent  of,  through  females, 
21 

Ee-incamation  of  father,  son  re- 
garded as,  301 

Relationship,  establiBhed  by  sexual 
connection,  63 ;  through  both 
pai'ent*^,  reco^fnition  of,  387  ; 
and  kini^hip,  distinction  between, 
254,  267,  363 

Relationships,  classificatory  system 
of,  271,  332  SCO.;  descriptive  sys- 
tem of,  associated  with  mono- 
gamy, 467 

Religious  teaching,  influence  of, 
over  development  uf  monogamy, 
467 

Re-marriage,  disallowed  by  self- 
respect,  442  ;  as  a  sign  of  spiritual 
inferiority,  470,  472 

Romans  (early),  forms  of  marriage 
among,  463;  kintship  in  msue 
line  among,  401  ;  niiuriage  by 
ustu  among,  95  ;  position  of 
widows  among,  441  ;  system  of 
relatiouuhips  used  by,  468 

Ruth  and  Boaz,  175 

Sacrbo  proBtitution,  86,  145 
Saint  Paul,  teachings   of,  as    to 

marriage,  461 
Satnoans,   ideas  of,  as  to  consan- 
guineous marriagee,  60  ;  sacred 
animals  of,  315 


Sandwich  Islands,  licence  on  death 
of  chief  in,  315 

Santhalri,  sexual  licence  among,  61 

Sati,  custom  of,  438 

Self-respect,  development  of,  in  re- 
lation to  marriage,  244,  251  ; 
influence  of,  in  connection  with 
marringe,  441 

Self-preservation,  ioatinct  of,  1,  64 

Stmilic  peoples,  polyeyny  of,  193 

SexeA,  inequality  of  the,  204 

S«xual  conduct,  freedom  of,  among 
savages,  81,  88  «<?(/.,  94 ;  con- 
nection, establishes  relationship, 
83 ;  hospitality,  82  set/. ;  instinct, 
1,  64  as^.,  253,  268 ;  maimers, 
among  early  Greeks,  455 

Shoe,  throwing  of  old,  at  wed- 
dings, 407 

Slavs  (earlv),  marriage  customs  of, 
423  ;  polygyny  of,  196 

Social  restraints,  on  promiscuity, 
64,  78  *<jy.,  97,  101,  119 

Sou,  importance  attached  to  birth 
of,  445  »e4j. 

Sparta,  polyandry  in,  25 

Spencer  (Ilerlwrt),  on  social  con- 
dition of  primeval  man,  15,  260 

Sterility  of  first  wife,  202,  230  ;  aa 
a  ground  of  divorce,  454  ;  views 
aa  to,  of  Iranians,  467 

Strangei-3,  sacred  prostitutionfor,86 

Suckhng  children,  period  of,  among 
savages,  203 

Suicide  of  widows  among  Chinese, 
438 

Syria  (ancient),  sacred  proetitatioQ 
in,  87 

Tabmanians,  early  betrothals 
among,  78;  prohibited  mturiages 
of,  62 

Tattooing,  324 

Temporaiy  sexual  alh'anres,  89,  95 

Thracians,  sexual  ideas  of,  34,  81  ; 
staying  of  widows  among,  438 

Tibetans,  condition  of  women 
among,  220;  polyandry  of,  18, 
135,  153  xfr^.,  352,  355  ;  no  trace 
of  female  kinship  among,  356 

Todas,  condition  of  women  among, 
219 ;  exchange  of  dowries  by, 
453  ;  polyandry  of,  127  ««/.,  160 
se<^.,  363  ;  no  trace  of  female  kin- 
ship among,  363 
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Totem,  as  a  lMulg«  of  fraternity,! 
306,  310, 314, 320 ;  as  the  device 
of  a  gens,  307,  313  ;  use  of  as  a 
famify  name,  325.  327 
Totem  groaps,  Australian  legend , 
as  to  origin  of,  47 ;  natnre  of,  57,  | 
103  M?. 
Totemism,    and    the   doctrine   of 
emanations,  323 ;  and  exogamy, 
326;   and  female  kinship,  S13, 
320,325;  and  male  kinship,  325,  j 
327 ;  origin  and  natnre  of,  313 ' 
$eq. 
Transmigration  of  souls,  459 
Tribe,  nature  of  primitive,  124 
Turanians    (ancient),     polyandry 
practised   by,  466 ;    system    of 
relationships  of,  340,  398,  467 ; 
wife-purchase  and  male  kinship 
among,  388 

Unchastitt,  offence  against  the 

diety,  92 
Uncle  (maternal),  influence  of,  80 
Undivided  commune,  Mr  Howitt 

on  the,  44 
U»u$,  marriage  by,  96 

Vaishxavas,  sexual  ideas  of,  92 

Vasu,  explanation  of,  285 

Yeddals,  supposed  consanguineous 
marriages  of,  61 

Vir^nia,  prostitution  among  In- 
dians of,  90 

Virginity,  superiority  of  state  of, 
460  »eq.,  473 

Widows,  condition  of,  among  lower 
races,  90,  437  ;  marriage  of, 
among  primitive  Aryans,  436  ; 


position  of,  among  Chinese,  439; 
among  Hebrews,  440;  amoug 
Hindoos,  439 ;  among  Greekn 
and  R<»ian8,  441  ;  prohibition 
of  marriage  of,  437  teg.;  how  re- 
garded by  early  Christians,  472; 
suicide  of,  among  Chinese,  439 ; 
anM»g  New  Cal^onians,  437 

Wife,  power  of  husband  over 
among  Romans,  453 ;  among 
Chinese,  231 

Wife  purchase,  among  African  peo- 
ples, 389 ;  American  aborigines, 
389;  early  Arabs,  98,  350; 
Chinese,  SSI ;  early  Hebrews,  ' 
237,  242;  hiU  tribes  of  India, 
389  ;  Malays,  279 ;  natives  of 
Indian  Archipelago,  304  ;  early 
Semites,  235 ;  not  practised  by 
early  Hindoos,  421,  450;  un- 
known to  Iranians,  450;  and 
male  kinship,  388  aeq. ;  and  mar- 
riage by  capture,  403  *eq. 

Wife's  sister,  marriage  of,  132 

Women,  Arab  sentiment  as  to,  146 ; 
character  of,  where  polyandry 
practised,  155 ;  condition  of, 
among  polygynous  peoples,  209 : 
among  savages,  210  seq.;  posi- 
tion of,  among  Chinese,  231  s«q. ; 
among  early  Egyptians,  383; 
among  early  Gredcs,  381 ;  among 
early  Hebrews.  237 ;  among 
Japanese,  233 ;  scarcity  of,  amoug 
Todas,  157  ;  supposed,  in  early 
times,  63,  66,  74  ;  in  Tibet,  154: 
supremacy  of  (supposed),  among 
early  Greeks,  369  aeq. ;  in  ancient 
world,  14,  16,  257 
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